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PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION. 



My principle aim in undertaking this work is to produce a 
readable version of Demosthenes^ adhering to the original as 
olosely as is consistent with the primary object. Brevity and 
simplicity of style, together with the choice of apt and forcible 
words, are the most essential elements of a good translation. 

It is sometimes asked, and there seem to be various 
opinions on the question, whether a translation should be 
literal 1 It dependef, I say, upon the object which you pro- 
pose to accomplish. If you are composing a tran^tion to 
be used in the Hamiltonian method of teaching, or as a mere 
help to the idle student against his day of examination, then 
you must be literal And to perform such a task is not very 
difficult But if you seek to accomplish a higher purpose, 
it is not to be done in this way : a work of another order 
becomes necessary. 

The primary object of a good translation is, that it may be 
read with pleasure, or at least without difficulty, by yoiur 
countrymen ; and secondary to this is the assisting of the 
student in his perusal of the original. It is true, that for 
both these purposes a certain degree of closeness is necessary : 
but the first of these cannot be attained by a literal version, 
on account of the varying idioms of languages ; whereas the 
second may be accomplished by a good readable version. 

Nor does the matter rest here. I say that the classical 
student will derive much greater benefit from a readable ver- 
sion than he could from a literal. I speak of the real and self- 
improving student, not the cramming idler, nor yet the mere 
echool-boy. Let us only see what his wants are. 

VOL. I. B 



11 PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION. 

Such a person, in studying a Greek author, is not to look 
to a translation for a perfect analysis of the construction of 
sentences. This he should find out independently, j&:om those 
principles of grammar wherewith his mind has been long 
storing itself, from glossaries, notes and commentaries. A 
translation which undertook to solve all the student's gram- 
matical difficulties, would be nothing more than a long note ; 
having indeed its use, but not performing the service of a 
good translation. 

The student, looking elsewhere for a thorough explanation 
of the syntax, may fairly consult the translator as an exponent 
of the true meaning of every sentence. And this is one piece 
of service which the translator renders him* But he has a 
right to look for much more than this ; viz. good Enghsh, 
choice words, and all the other elements of good writing ; in 
short, the fiill sense of the original expressed in such a way as 
an Englishman would have expressed it himself, allowing for 
unavoidable discrepancies. 

No man will deny the importance of these things. One of 
the objects of studying foreign languages is, to obtain a move 
perfect mastery over your own. And a translation, either in 
prose or verse, may in this respect be made a useful medium 
of instruction, testing the powers and capabilities of your 
own tongue in comparison with those of another. Lord 
Brougham very truly observes : 

" Even to scholars the experiment is not without interest 
of trying how far the two languages can be used, so as to 
render in the one the thoughts couched originally in the 
other; and even to scholars the comparative trial of the 
structures of the two, their resemblances, their differences, and 
their contKists, is very interesting." 

To attain the advantage here proposed, it is manifest that 
the version must be thoroughly English; or there can be no 
comparison at all. But I must turn now to another view of 
the question. 

While it is the translator's duty to produce (if possible) 
such a work as, placed side by side with the original, shall b« 



ia point of style and corapositioa not unworthy of it, lie must 
be sure to preserve all needful accui'acy in regard to the sense 
and meaniDg. Tho term itself implies that he must do this. 
A translation is different from an imitation. 

He must adhere to the original. lie must be accurate. 
-But, how closely must he adhere) what degree of aecuracy 
;BiuBt he obserre ! are questions that uaturolly oiMiur, and can- 
liot well be answered except praoticaUy, by esampies. I will 
^ye just now some eiamples to illuBtrate my views ; but will 
first endeavoui', aa far as I am ablo, to espress my opinion in 
general words. 

It ia the buaineK of the translator to express the full sense 
Jwiefly, simply, forcibly ; to add nothing, omit nothing ; never 
-to amplify or eia^erate. He should not servilely imitate 
eonatructions, or follow the order of words, yet not depart 
even from them unnecessarily. The production of good Eng- 
^sh he will regard as essential ; to this everything must give 
tHE^ but tho sense of the author. Within the limits of these 
two conditiona, fiiithful interpretation and good writing, he 
«Qay turn and twist hia sentences with a considerable degree 
of latitude and freedom. But these hmita will always pre- 
flerve him from unreasonable vagaries. While ho docs not 
afisct to teach grammatical rules, they must be the guide to 
im own version, or he cannot translate faithfully, so that be 
■will always afford a clue to the constmction, and will never 
aislead. 

To aecomphsh all this, not oniy must you be thoroughly 
femiliar with tho language which you translate, but you 
Aould have- deeply studied your own, and even know several 
besides. 

It is au essential condition of producing a good translation, 
that you should be able to produce a literal one. Only tliis is 
ilir froEQ being all. There ai't' hundreds of good scholars who 
are able to do this, but who are not oompetent to write well. 
And on tha other hand, clever men and practised writera have 
fejled in translation because they never took due pains to 
Btudy the origijial language. Hence we have had so many 
li 3 
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v^^^»i^iy- tiEul« ior want of a so^^ciently higUi dnu m proper 
SVi^Nlf^^'^ i^i; tht^ir duty. The readable haire B««ift wea who 
k^iiMvsl, K^K (let^ised tb» nicetieaof seholastic IiiaBTHiing; Tbere 
ij^ vti)M^«i 2jJ&4>> firom whose acquiromentfr maw mi^bk have 
k^W^ <^pi^;tiei2^ who^ carried away by die ifervom ! of llieir 
ijM^iitti^UoQ^ or Biot liking the trouble of attemfin^to words, 
hjj^v^ QOttsidered it suffideut to ^to the gieixeral meaamag of 
)^ )j^\i^llkor>. clotbdjog it ofteiit m laiigitxage whidL is^ pncdLy* Idieir 
owu. 

'i\> the clSisa of loose translators beLongs LeIimiL E^ Ter- 
ttiovt of DetttQ^hettes is^ the b^t of tiie Kngfiah,. ami has ecm- 
ii^kd^ifaUe^ samt He a^peais al£R> to hai^%: beai a pretty giood 
9clkol&ur> s«> thttt hb hjah& ace gsnessJXy ftttrxbotable rather to 
I^H^^SeUiCe thauL igiioraiice. I ^lall A6^ proceed to ^iow^ by 
a ^w examples^ iriiot nry tkws of p«r)f«r trarwtatfopi are^ 

The Mbwing is firoia ikte €hrsakftik oa. tike Crcwm; amd 
I agree with Laid Brcn^atm^ iJtaA ibete is an jmneassagy 
departure firom the smo^plidty ^A the fjt%iiial : — 

Tevro ro yfnf^gafia t»r rm rjj wtiKu inpt oruwku avcnwr 

Lelaad : By Ms decree that danger, which hung Imnrmg 
over our state, wcu in an instant dissipated like a dondL 

So also this : OtJB' &r uc ravra ftiatur. Leland : No! Let 
not the presumptuous asserium wvce be heard. 

In the Oration on the (Jhencfo&ie, Demosthenes says that 
Philip has beaten the Athenians, rf Trpanpog irpog ro7c ^p^iy 
fiatri yiyyeadai, that IS, bj/ being before us in his operations, 
first at his work, first m ihefidd ; the last of which trans- 
lations, though it might serve, as being a smart idiomatical 
phrase, wants comprehensiveness. Leland has : his superior 
vigilance in improving all opportunities ; which is too vague. 
But here let me observe, I don't complain because his ver- 
sion does not show that the dative case is governed by the 
preposition, or on any ground of that kind. It was not his 
business to deal with a point of grammar, but to give a good 
translation. You might have it thus : by commencing his 
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operations earlier. I object to Leland's version, because the 
meaning is too vaguely expressed. 

In the same oration we have : Avo iv Ev/3ot^ KarkmritTi 
Tvpdvvovgf Tov fiey dwayTiKpy Ttjc 'Arnic^ cTrirctj^tVac, top h' 
iirh ^KtddtJ, vfieig B* ov^e ravr direXvaaadSf el fjirfhiv aXXo 
efiovXetrde, d\X eldKare' d^ctnaTE hrjikov on avrf, 

Leland : Eubcea is commanded hy his two tyrants ; the one, 
just opposite to Attica, to keep you perpetually in awe ; the 
other to Sciathvs, Yet you have not attempted to oppose even 
this. No, you have submitted : you have been insensible to 
your wrongs. 

In this passage there are six instances in which the trans- 
lator has needlessly departed from the original : 

First, — ^the word his does not sufficiently express that Philip 
placed the tyrants in Euboea. Observe, I don't complain of the 
change of construction. He was perfectly at liberty to invert it, 
and say, two tyrants were placed hy him in Evboea, had such 
inversion been required to make a neater sentence. The 
objection is, that the point of the matter is expressed too 
loosely. 

Secondly, — \TnT£iy(l(TaQ is not expressed fully enough. 

Thirdly, — ^the word perpetually is not in Demosthenes. 

Fourthly, — oppose is not a correct version of dTrekvaatrQe. 

Fifthly, — ^the words d firiUy dXKo ipovXetrdE are omitted. 

Sixthly, — the last clause is an entire mistranslation. 

Francis thus translates the passage : — 

Philip hath established two kings in Euboea ; one at Ere- 
tria, which he hath fortified, opposite to the coast of Attica ; 
the other at Oreum, to awe your island of Sciathos, Nor have 
you averted your own dignity hy opposing these injuries, {since 
you seem untuilling to attempt any nobler design^ hut even 
indolently suffered them ; apparently remitted to him your own 
proper rights. 

Francis has committed the same error as Leland in the 
dveXvaaaOe, and has distinctly mistranslated the ivtreixiaac 
which Leland has only shirked. Philip did not fortify Eretria, 
but established in it the sway of Clitarchus, his own partisan, 
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and thus made Lim, and through him Eretria itself, a fortress 
against Attica ; that is, a rallying point, a pmnt dPappui, for 
the enemies of Athens, from which they might at any time 
sally forth, as the Lacedssmonians did from Becelea, to attack 
and ravage the country. And so Jacobs has it: ah feindUdken 
Hort, Pabst : m drohender fester SUllwig, 

Prancis has avoided some errors of Leland ; but, besides a 
too great verbosity, which is his constant &ult, I must notice 
another, which is too frequently committed, viz. the insertion 
of explanatory words, the proper place for which is a note, and 
not the text. Here we have the words Eretria, Oreum, and 
<mr island, added to Demosthenes 3 and we might just as well 
have had the names of the tyrants, or any other historical feet 
introduced. The translation should be confined to the text. 

A correct literal translation is : — 

He established two tyrants in Euhoea, one opposite Attica, 
fixing him like a hostile fortress, the other against Sdathus; 
and you ha^e not even got rid of these nuisances, if you would 
do nothing else : you have allowed them ; you have rnanifestly 
given way to him. 

Here the word nuisances is not wantonly added, for it is 
contained in the ravra, and some saoh word is necessary to be 
introduced. 

It may further be observed, that the literal translation of 
£t firfUv aXKo kf^vXeaOe is hardly sufficient to convey to an 
English reader the exact meaning of the original, which, fiilly 
expressed, is : these nuisa/nces, at least, you should have got rid 
of, though you would do nothing else ; yet you have never done 
so, &c. But this expansion would weaken the translation too 
much. Therefore, I adopt a turn of expression which in 
English is equivalent to the Greek form, as those who are 
familiar with the Greek form will understand : and I trans- 
late thus : 

Jle established two tyrants %n Evhosa, one like a hostile 
fortress opposite Attica, one threatening Sciathus : and tJiese 
nuisances you have never got rid of; not even this would you 
aUempt : you have submitted ; left the road open to him cUarly, 
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In the four preceding examples I cannot doubt that Leland 
onderstood the test of his author. He has translated him 
loosely from carelessness. And, it may be observed, that» 
while lie has mistranslated Demosthenes, he has not departed 
&om the general sense and meaning. But this is not always 
so : and persons addicted to very loose translating frequency 
wander from the argument as well as from the words. Take 
iiie next example from the Oration on the Chersonese : 

'H/i£lc ovre 'j(piifiara £i(T(l>epeiv fiovXofieOa, cure avTOt trrpa' 
TEveffOai .... ovr , iweidTjirEp ovrwg exofiev, rd rtfiirepa xtVTiHy 
'jrpdrreiv i6e\ofi€v. 

Which means :-— 

We are un'mlling to pay contribtUions, or to perform military 
service, .... and yet, with such disposition, we are not con^ 
tent to mind our own hisiness. 

That is ; the Athenians will neither take the proper means 
to carry on war, nor will they abstain from public business and 
Grecian politics. But Leland translates the last clause : Thtis 
we proceed quite regardless of our interests : entirely mistaking 
the sense, which Auger puts clearly enough. Ainsi disposes, 
nous ne pouvons notis resoudre dt ne notis Tneler que de ce qui 
nous regarde. 

Having thus noticed a few errors on the side of excessive 
freedom, let me turn to those which are equally injm-ious, on 
the side of excessive accuracy ; whose tendency is, to degrade 
translation into a schoolboy exercise. J must again Jbiave 
xecourseto examples. 

Take the &mous oath '^ — 

Ma Tovg Mjapaduvi wpotcivhwevaavrag tjuv npoyovwv. 

By your ancestors who laiet the peril jat Marathon. 

A person who reviewed Lord Brougham's translation in the 
Times, insists that it should be translated thus : — 

.By those ef your forefathers, who cU Marathon vfere iJisf/riA 
to encounier^hruTvt of danger. 

And I equally insist, that the critic's translation is de- 
testable, as etdasculating all the vigour of the clause. It is 
true that, he expresses the genitive case more fully, and J 
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would require the schoolboy to do so in his lesson ; but that 
is a totally different affair. Here it is essential to have the 
fewest possible words, to preserve the spirit of the appeal, and 
something may be sacrificed for this purpose. My translation, 
however, is not incorrect : it does not exclude the partitive 
signification, but only leaves a trifling ambiguity, which de- 
ceives no man. But here are eight words for wpoKiydvvtv- 
ffarrasy and the irpo virtually translated twice, by Jlrst and 
brunt. Over-accuracy always leads to verbiage. 

Jacobs has : — 

£ei den AhnJterm scliw'&r^ ich, die zu Marathon kdmpften. 

Shortly before the last passage we have : Et yap ravra 
TpoeiTo ajcovirt, Trepl ijjv ov^iva kLvIvvov ovtiv* ov\ virkfieivav 
01 irpoyovoi, tic ou'x* KOLTeTTTvaey ay trov. 

Lord Brougham has : — 

For if she had given up without a struggle all that your 
forefathers encountered every danger to win, who hut woidd 
have spurned you, jEschines ? 

His reviewer has : — 

For if voluntarily and without an obstinate struggle, those 
honours had been abandoned, for which our ancestors braved 
every danger, where is the man who would not have spit on 
you with loathing ? 

Lord Brougham's is far the preferable version. In the 
other, the words voluntarily, obstinate, and with loathing, 
thongh intended to exhibit a wonderful accuracy, are utterly 
unwarranted. And as to KareTrTvaev, which Lord Brougham 
is charged with fiittering away, the critic needs to be in- 
formed, that metaphors cannot always be transferred from 
one tongue to another. It happens sometimes, that a meta- 
phorical expression, by firequent use, becomes familiar to the 
people of the country, but if literally translated into another 
language, it sounds harsh or strange to those who are not 
accustomed to it. I might call the critic a goose in English, 
but if I called him anser in Latin, the point would be lost. 
The phrase classi immittit hahenas soimds iU, if literally ren- 
dered in English, though it has been so. We know that 



Karn'irruoTOf liad become a oommon word of abuse at Athena, 
and, being such, is well enough represented by euch a word as 
despicable. I do not, however, absolutely say, that the meta^ 
phor here may not ha preserved ; I only object to a criticiam 
which sssumes its positive necessity. But if perfect accuracy 
is inaisted upon, why add the words wUh loathing I Jacote 
has the simple angespuckt. 

I should prefer, in Lord Brougham's version, the substitu- 
tion of what for all Chat; and the omission of yoa before 
^Kkines. The introduction of the last word, instead of yaa, 
may be good, to escape too many monosyllables. 

Jn the Oration on the Grown, we have :— 

Kai yap avSpa lliif Kai woKiv kokv^ TrpoE to i.o'XXiora rvy 
inrapxoiTuii' ael Sii ireipaaOat ra Xoittq Tpamiv. 

Lord Brougham and his critic both commit the error of 
attempting to translate Ul^ and aurp literally ; the one ba,Y' 
ing, individuals in their private eoneerm, and the state in ptdilie 
affain ; and the other, a man iTidividvally, and a state collee- 
tivdy. The former of these is better in point of composition, 
the latter is closer to the original ; but they are both faulty, 
by making prominent that which in Greek is a mere flourish, 
and cannot be represented in our language. It is clear at once 
that the words iiidividvally and collectively add nothing to the 
sense in the above translation. It is a rhetorical antithesis 
not very unlike that of /itV and Ic, which is perpetually re- 
ciuring, and has an elegance and a usefulness about it, which 
we can seldom expre^. Sometimes, indeed, it happens, that 
fuv and fc may be represented fay such expressions as, on the 
one hand, and on i!ie other; but it is rare that they assume so 
much importance in the sentence. 

Leland has avoided this puerility : — 

£ff the most iiluitriovs of their former actions it it, th<Uprivate 
men or public bodies should model their succeeding conduct. 

The only thing which I object to here is, pitblic bodies, as 
being hardly dignified enougK Translate : — 

For both individuals and communities should ever jrfrwe to 
model their future conduct hy the Tiobleit of tJieir past. 
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Is there anything here left unexpressed i That is the test of 
a faithful translation. Are not the words avhpa l^i^ 'irpdrrety 
fully enough represented by ihe words individTiaU their 
condttct ? Or what finrl^er is wanted i It is no slight adyan- 
ta^^ in my Tiew, that the last izanslation is shorter than any 
frther. Yet, brief as it is, it has one word more than the Greek, 
and this shows how important it is to struggle for brevity. 
The best versions in the world will exceed the Greek in num- 
ber of words, if they are faithful ; for obvious reasons. 'Anjp 
is a man; irpdrrw, I do, or, / am doing ; irparreTw, let him 
do; TavTa, these things ; ^tXi'Trn'ov itoKehwvtoq, Philip being 
at war, or, while Philip is at war. These and the like ex- 
pansions are inevitable ; but they make it the more necessary 
to aim at brevity, wherever it can be had, consistently with 
good writing. The translator must seize upon every compen- 
sation which he can lay hold of, to attain this object ; though 
it may cost him ten times the trouble of the ordinary method. 
Ovdey aXKo rj x^^vaf ei v/iac, he only mocks you. Don't trans- 
late it, he does nothing else httt mock you, though this be the 
literal translation ; because, by so doing, you lose an advan- 
tage, which your own language here affords, as a set-off against 
•many disadvantages. The literal version entails upon you 
the extra word does, from which you escape by using the 
idiomatical turn. This may seem very simple ; but I find by 
experience, that from inattention to such simple matters 
hardly any translation in our language is what it ought to be. 

*E(m yap ex^**' "^^^ TaWorpia, (Orat. de Halonneso.) 

Translate : For "it is possible to hold the property of others; 
or, if you please, with Leland : For <i mxwi may possess the 
property of others. 

The sentence expressed at full is: For ii is possible to hold 
the property of others, as weU as yowr own. 

The last ^e words demonstrate the meaning of icat. Why- 
do I omit them? Because that ftdl demonstration is pur- 
chased at the price of too much verbiage ; and the idea is 
sufficiently expressed without it, if you read the sentence 
properly, laying the emphasis where you ought. The trans- 
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lator^ iiaiBg that resexre which good taste requires, xeiios 
on the intelligeDce of the judioious reader. And with this 
veliance, I don't think it necessary to put any words in 
italics. 

The German translatozBy Jacobs and Pabst, express the teal 
by ctui^. But in English neither xiUo nor even, nor anything 
short of a paraphrase can fairly represent it. Auger has^ Car 
wi petit avoir le bien (Tautrui, If I am asked why I do not 
adopt the turn of Leland or Auger, who are both shorter 
than I am, my answer is, that I wish to avoid the ambiguity 
of their sentences, which might be oonstmed as importing 
that it was lawful to have the property of others ; and an 
empiiatic word like possible is better than may or can, 
. Ti6re d ypri Tpaiere ; iweiday ri yEvrfrai ; (First Philippic.) 

Literally : When wUl you do tukat is necessary ? When 
whafi has happened ? 

Better : When will you perform your dvty f In what 
event? 

Where Demosthenes uiges the Athenians avrovc ilttvm, I 
often translate it, to serve in person; because the literal 
expression is inadequate : and to march out yov/r selves gives 
but half the sense, as it refers to naval expeditions as well 
as land services. 

Our ct/il fiiire yevoifiriy, I neither am, nor wish to he. 

AtareXio ex^^' ^ have ever had is sufficient, without adding 
and still continue to have : for this makes too many words. 

^Ek fxsy TTTutywy TrXoverioi yeyovaeriVf ek 5* ddo^wv evrifwt. 

From poor have become wealthy, from obscure honourable. 
But it is a little better to say : Have risen from poverty to 
wealth, from obscurity to honour, 

Milton has imitated the Greek construction : — 
How earnest thou speahable of mute f 
And in poetry I like it, but it does not suit so well in prose. 

Tdc €vdvva£ iirearrjixaiveade. You passed my audit, or you 
approved my account. But not, as more than one translator 
has it, you passed and approved my accounts, 

I notice this once for all, in order to condemn the practice, 
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common with some translators, of putting two words for one. 
This they do, either because they doubt which is the better 
word, and think, if they have both, they must be right ; or 
because neither word seems sufficient of itself, and they are 
anxious to convey every tittle of the sense. But it is better 
to exercise a little reserve, than to indulge this rage for 
accuracy. 

It frequently happens that a turn or paraphrase is not only 
allowable, but absolutely necessary ; as in the following exr- 
ample from the Oration on the Crown : — 

Or) yap h'jvov Knyo't^fuvra fxev ivrarai ^iwKuy ^l ifie, ifxe Se, 
tivep iieXey^eiy ivojAiiey, avTov ovk av iypayf/aro. 

In this passage, which all the English versions that I have 
seen mistranslate, it is only necessary to see that the first 
negative governs both clauses, and nothing is more simple. 
But if we translate the words without a little management, 
they make nonsense ; as thus : — 

For surely he cannot prosecute ^schines on my account, 
and wotUd not have indicted me myself, had he thoti^ht he 
should convict me. 

That is wrong, because, though the Greek ov may apply to 
both clauses, the English cannot is prevented from doing so 
by the change of tense. Otherwise it might have been lite- 
rally rendered, as in the following : — 

Ou'xj V ^ Kvli^ei, aoy fiiv exOaipuy Xex^Cy 
Kaiyrjc ^i yufi<prjc ifiip^ TejrXrjyjJiiyoc, 

Not .... disliking your person and smitten with passion for 
the new bride. 

Here I must give the sense by a turn: — 

Surely it cannot he, that he is able to prosecvie JSschines on 
my account, and would not have indicted m>e myself, had he 
thought he could convict m^e. 

But a little further deviation from the original form gives 
a more effective translation : — 

Surely, if he can prosecute Ctesiphon on my account, he 
would not have forborne to indict me myself, had he thought he 
could convict me. 
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Auger saw the meaniug: — 

O71 ne dira pas sans dotUe qv!un homme, qui pent hien ct 
cause de moi accuser Ctesiphon, ne mleAt pas accus^ moi-mimey 
iil edt cru pouvoir me convamcre. 

Jacobs is a little too wide : — 

Denn hann er den Ctesiphon gericJUlich verfolgenum mein- 
etvnllen, so konnte er auch mich selhst anklagen, wenn er den 
Beweis gegen mich zu fuhren hoffte, 

Pabst is better. But all the English translators whom I 
have seen are entirely wrong. They seem to have followed 
Taylor. Leland's and Spillan's I subjoin : — 

Leland : He cannot pursue Ctesiphon on my account ; and 
that he hath not directed his impeachment against Tne, can pro- 
ceed ^ut from a consciousness thai such impeachment c(yML not 
he supported, 

Spillan : For he cannot prosecute Ctesiphon through roe, hut 
if he thought he could convicL^me, he would not have impeached 
him. 

One more example, and I have done. We have at the 
beginning of the first Olynthiao : — 

"Ore Toiwv tov& ovtioq £X**> 'n'po^Kei irpo&vijuag ideXetv dicoveiy 
Tiov fiovXo/JLeywy avfifiovkeveiV ov yap fxovov £e n ')(primfxov 
ifTKefi/jLivoe ffKei rtg, rovr ay dKOverayrsg Xafioirey dWd koI rrJQ 
vfxerepae rvxnc V7ro\afij3dvij TroWa rwv ^eoyrtay iK tov Topa- 
XPVf^^ tvlotg ay eTreXBeiy elTreiy, 

The literal translation is : — 

Since therefore this is the case, you should he willing cheer- 
fully to hear those who desire to advise you. For then, Twt 
only, when men have come prepared with useful counsel, will 
you hear and receive it, hut I consider it also part of your 
good fortune, that it wUl occur to some persons to offer many 
ft suggestions at the moment. 

In the last clause there is a change of construction, or a 
slight ellipse. The argument runs thus : — 

ifot only will you get useful counsel which men have pre- 
pared heforehand, hut much more; for I consider, &c. 

First, to improve the baldness of the literal translation, 
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aKovtravTEQ av Xct/3otrc may be thrown into an English form 
thus : you will have the benefit of hearing. 

Secondly, riKti admits of a turn. It refers to the orator 
who has come to the assembly, a matter of common reference 
with Demosthenes. And the word is so placed in the sentence 
as to have no emphasis of importance. 'Eorjcc/z/aVoc ijicct nc 
is httle more than €flrjc£7rrat tiq, or itrKefjLfjLevoi el<nv ol XiyovTeg. 
Just as we often translate 6 irapiwv the orator, without deem- 
ing ib necessary to say the person who comes forward on the 
hiLstiiigs; so we may deal with ^Kei in this place. 

Thirdly, a turn may be found for the ivloiq av iirsXdziv, &c. 
and we may amend the translation thus : — 

So shall you ha/ve the benefit of hea/ring not only such counsel 
as your orators home devised beforehand, but more than this; 
for I esteem it part of your good fortune, that many useful 
suggestions will occur to some speakers at the moment. 
Or it may thus be shortened : — 

So shall you have the benefit of all counsel, whether precon- 
sidered or not; for, <fec. 

The best turn is given by Auger: — 

OiUre que vows pouvez profiter des reflexions sages qvHun 
orateur apporte ^ la Trihwne, vous ites encore assez heureux 
pour gru^U vien/ne surle champ c^ quelqties^uns des avis utiles. 
And this I adopt. But it may be weE to compsure this with 
other translations. 
Francis has : — 

In this disposition therefore you ought to hear unth a favour- 
able attention whoever is willing to propose his advice, Rot only 
should you hear the salutary schevne which haJth been formed 
and matured by reflection, but I deem it an instance of your 
good fortune, that some of your orators are capable of conceinj* 
ing upon the instant such expedients as may he useful to the 
public* 

Here we see that Francis, by mistranslating Xdfioire ay, 
departs from the logic of the orator, which is this — Tou 
should be willing to hear all men, for thus you will not miss 
any good counsel. Whereas Francis makes the second clause 
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a repetition of the injunction, as if Xal^otre av signified yoii 
ought to receive. 

And Leland is in this respect little better : — 
It w your 'part therefore reoMy and ckeerfally to attend to 
all who are disposed to offer their opinions. For your regards 
need not to he confined to those whose counsels are the effect oj 
premeditation; it is your good fortune to have men arnong you 
who can at once suggest many points of moment, 
Jacobs gives the argument correctly : — 
Den/n nicht hlos, was Biner nach vorlcMiJiger Ueherlegwng 
hier Niltzliches vortrdgt, werdet Ihr anhoren und zu Serzen 
nehmen, 

I only object to zu Herzen nehmen, as being a little too 
strong for Xa/3oirc. He passes over the ^kei as I do. 

An anonymous German version lying before me commits 
the error of Francis : — 

Denn ndcht hlos das, was Miner nach vorhergegam^emr 
Ueherlegwng Niitzliches hder vorhringt, milsst Ihn anhJoren 
wfid erfassen^ 

So does Pabst : — 

Ihr miisset nehmUch nicht hlos es cmhoren und ergr^fen 
wenn jemamd vorhereitet cmftritty urn, ebwas Nvtzlickes vorzu- 
hringen. 

I may seem to have been a long time in discussing a 
question upon a few words. But my object is to show how 
translation should be conducted, what are the dif&culties 
attending it, and how they are to be overcome. The literal 
version is but the first stage of the process, thou^ it is the 
stumbling-block with ill-taught scholars. Having analysed 
your sentence, and made yourself perfect master of its con- 
struction and meaning, the next thing is to translate it And 
this part of the afi^r is the principal difficulty, requiring a 
great command of your own language, and the exercise of mudi 
thought and discretion. Nor am I induced to say this only 
by observing the failures of others, but from the consciousness 
of my own deficiencies, and the conviction that I have &Ilen 
very far short of my own aims and endeavours. 
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I now come to another question, which is of some import- 
ance in translating Demosthenes, viz. how the translator is 
to deal with all the public and political nomenclature of the 
Athenians, the civil and military titles, names of offices and 
institutions, terms of law and jurisprudence. On this subject 
I am not disposed in the least to depart from the principle 
which I adopted many years ago, when I made my first essay 
on Demosthenes, and which I stated thus : — 

" As a general rule, I think it better to translate into 
English than to Anglicize the Greek. Thus I say jWry,2?amA, 
indictmenty in preference to dicast, deme, graphe. It is true 
that in each of these cases the word but imperfectly describes 
the thing intended ; for instance, the proceedings upon our 
indictment are very different from those of the Athenian pro- 
secution so described. But, on the other hand, the vernacular 
term conveys the idea more pleasingly to the common reader ; 
and be it remembered, a translation is more for the use of the 
unlearned than of the learned. I strive therefore to be as 
little as possible un-English ; and while I always seek for the 
word which corresponds most nearly with the original, I am 
satisfied if it corresponds in some essential points." 

I adhere to the above as the true principle of translation: 
Only with respect to the word ^jioq, I am now more inclined 
to adopt the version of township, which Mr. Whiston has used 
in the Archaeological Dictionary. 

The critic of Lord Brougham, whom I have before men- 
tioned, and who may be taken to represent a certain class of 
«cholars, strongly censures his lordship for attempting to con- 
vert the logistsB, liturgies, liturgi, &c., into English. And yet 
the same person insists that ypa^i} shall be an indictment, and 
^iaayyeKla an impeachment; in which he is right, but that 
is inconsistent with his general condemnation of Lord 
Brougham's plan. 

That indeed it is impossible ftiUy to carry out the opposite 
system, is manifest. For how would you translate iypdyparo ytt 'i 
He brought a graphe against 7ne ! But who could tolerate 
this? 
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Ton must introduce into your text a heap of monstrosities, 
to please the ear of the pedant, aud disgust every otlier. 
;Grapke, deme, ptephitm, dkast, agora, bema, liturgy, phyU, 
dice, eecleiia, lymmory, chorege, logiM, euikyne, sCraiege, hoplite, 
.metis, clervckian, heffentony, Intle, deter, lexiarchic, ecmartffry, 
■ anacrisis, kypomosy, iko. 

Nothing is easier than to do this. You have only to abdi- 
cate tlie funotiona of the translator, and gave yourEelf some 
thought and trouble. 

But as to the logic of the matter, it is true, that for many 
of these ancient terms it is not possible to find a perfectly 
upposite translation. But it does not follow that you are not 
to translate at all. 

The ^ou\^ of five hundred at Athena was very differently 
constituted from any English senate or council. But it may 
be translated by either of those words, because there is enough 
of similarity for that purpose. 

Nor needs a court of justice to be called a dkasiery, (or, as 
Mr. Grote will have it, a dUsadery,) because there is a differ- 
ence in the mode of legal procedure at Athens and in England. 
Ail this is sheer pedantry ! 

Judicial tribimaJs and deUherative bodies are things of 
universal existence. A court, a judge or jm-or, a council, a 
member or president of that council, may just aa well he 
found at Athens as at Rome, or in London. 

Shall I refuse to translate muc, a ship, because Attic 
tHremes and peittecontors are different from English steam- 
boats iiad men-of-war ! Or shall I insist on calling a Roman 
sword a gladiu», beoauae it was different from our own ! Do 
ve make no fittempt to translate huria, term, dentede, eliva, 
because Virgil's plough would not suit a modem agricul- 
turist i The pedant would give hia own pnpU a sound whip- 
ping if he brought any such excuse. 

SrpnTijydc is commonly ti'analated general. Yet the funo- 
tdoua of tho Athenian 2rpnrijyoe are far from corresponding 
perfectly with those of a modem general. For, besides that 
he liad various civil duties to perfonu, both as im adminis- 
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trativeand judicial functionary, be was an admiral as well as 
general; there being no sucb distinction between the two ser- 
vices as we bave in England. But I am content witb tbe 
translation of general for all that. 

In short, in the translation of many common words we are 
compelled by the difference of times and circumstances to be 
guilty of some inaccuracy. For example, ifKtlv is rendered 
to sail, in mj^ny cases where not sails but only oars impelled 
the ship j and it Ls commonly preferred to the word navigate, 
as being of more ordinary use. 'IttttcIc is rendered hnights, 
though our word conveys a somewhat different idea. Gkarta 
and papyrus are called paper, though the material was dif- 
ferent from ours. The meals, the articles of dress of the 
Greeks and Romans, do not correspond with ours ; but we 
make the best of it, and translate them. If I call the Roman 
lecttLS, a couch, I do not present an idea of its form, or of the 
mode in which Roman gutests were placed at table. Yoil 
must go to the dictionary of antiquities, or to some commen- 
tary, for an explanation of that. So, if I translate Xevrovpyia, 
a pvhlic office, service, or duty, I do not exhibit the peculiar 
nature of the service ; yet I give a positive translation of the 
word, which is good as far as it goes. 

But I grant there is some discretion to be observed. We 
must loc^ also to the other side of the question. There are 
some terms entirely amtranslateable. Archon cannot be con- 
verted into English any more than consul, I do not reduce 
the Attic money to English, which would cause confusion j 
and for the same reason I do not imitate Leland in adopting 
the names of the Roman months. Further, I would eschew 
all fencifiil similarities, all undignified expressions. I would 
not call any ancient vehicle a hackney-coach or a cabriolet, 
nor any ancient functionary a Lord Mayor. Nor do I approve 
of Francis converting Taliap'j^pL and (^vKapxoi into colonels and 
aids-de-camp. There is some truth in what Olivet says of 
the use of such terms, that to put them in the mouth of 
Demosthenes is like painting Alexander or Ceesar in a peruke 
or an embroidered coat. 
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I agree also with what Pope says with respect to a transla- 
tion of Homer : — 

" The use of modem terms of war and government, such as 
platoon, campaign, junto, or the like, into which isome trans- 
lators have fallen, cannot be allowable ; those only excepted, 
without which it ' is impossible to treat the subjects in any 
living language." 

I have observed a similar -rule in the translation of Virgil. 
But I must remark, that prose and poetry stand on a some- 
what different footing. Archaisms are often allowable and 
good in poetry, to give it (as Pope says) a venerable cast ; 
and, on the other hand, many modem words are fit for prose, 
-Trhidh would not be suitable for poetry — a& campaign, 
' In all these things taste and judgment are required. You 
must take care that your translations are as apposite as pos- 
«ible j and when you resort to words which can give but an 
imperfect idea of the original, select only such as are digni- 
£ed, simply, significant, having rather a general and perma- 
nent, than a local or ephemeral character. I see, for example, 
no objection to words such as the following : — 

Frince, general, captain, officer, commimoner, deputy, pre^ 
sident, clerk, secretary, cmessor, treasurer, paymxisier, collector, 
hoard, rate, . property ^tax, register, audit, tribe, township, 
<assembly, chairman, hill, decree, motion, resolviion, statiUe, ad- 
vocate, jury, summons, action, indictment, plea, verdict, damages, 
fine, information, arhitrator, award, mortgage, trespass. 

But I will detain the reader no longer. I wish I were as 
•sure that I had carried out my principles well, as I am that 
the principles themselves are sound. 
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EVENTS DURING THE LIFE OF DEMOSTHENES. 



B. C. 

885 Demosthenes is boni. 

This was just nineteen years after the termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Greece was reposing under the peace of Antalcidas, 
and the power of Sparta had reached its height. 
383 Philip of Macedon is bom. 

His father, Amyntas II., has disputes with the Olynthians con- 
cerning their encroachment on his territories, and applies to 
Sparta for aid. 

Apollonia and Acanthus, two of the Chalcidian cities, send an em- 
bassy to Sparta for the same purpose. 

Sparta declares war against Olynthus, and sends a force under 
Eudamidas which takes possession of Potidaea. 
382 Phoebidas, sent from Sparta to reinforce Eudamidas, stops on his 
road at Thebes, and seizes the Cadmea, in which he places a 
Lacedaemonian garrison. An oligarchical government is esta- 
blished at Thebes, at the head of which are Archias and Leon- 
tiades, devoted to Sparta. A multitude of Theban exiles fly to 
Athens ; among them Pelopidas. 

Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, is sent with a larger force against 
Olynthus ; is joined by a Theban contingent, by Amyntas, and 
Derdas prince of Elymia. 

The Spartans require Athens to dismiss the Theban exiles. 
Athens refuses. 

Teleutias defeats the Olynthians in a battle near the city, and 
shuts them in their walls. 
881 Teleutias is defeated by the Olynthians, and slain. 
880 Agesipolis, one of the kings, is sent with reinforcements from 
Sparta ; takes Torone. and dies of a fever. Polybiades succeeds 
to the command, and besieges Olynthus. 
879 The Olynthians sue for peace, and submit to join the Peloponnesian 
confederacy. 

Pelopidas and his associates return to Thebes, where, having slain 
Archias and Leontiades, they are joined by their countrymen, 
and attack the Spartan garrison. A body of Athenian volunteers 
come to their assistance, and the garrison capitulates. 
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37S DcmoatliGiieB loses his &tber, and is placed aader tho care of Ihreo 

The Sparlmu send Uieir king Cleombrotua Into Bceotia. 

Cbalirias, vitb. aa AtheniLin force, occopies the pass at Elcnthene; 
Oleomhrotoa enl«rs bj another road, and haying dispersed a 
Theban force at Platiea, tates possesaioa of ThespicB, where he 
leaves aphodrias, with a part of his army, and then rctamg to 
Peloponncsiis. 

The AthcoiaDs, alarmed at the Spartan inva^on, condemn their 
generals vho had aided in the recovery of the Cadmca. 

Sphodriaa marches against Athens, to surprise the Tineus ; ad- 
vances as far as the Thriasian plain, and retreats, after plunder- 
ing the countiy. 

The Athenians prepare for war with Sparta; strengthen the 
PirEEUS 1 increase their fleet, and make alliance with Thebes. 

Chios, Byzantium, Ehodes, and Mitylene revolt from Spacta, and 
renew their confederacy with Athena. 

Sphodrias is recalled, and A.iesilaus sent with a large Pelopon- 
nesian army into Btcotia. He ravages the Theban wrritory, but 
having encounlered an Athenian and Theban force, commanded 
by Chabtias and Qorgidaa, is repulsed, and returns home, leaving 
PhtabidaB in command at Theapis. 

Phcebidas, aRer gaininj; partial success against Gorgidaa, is de- 
feated and slain. 
37T Agcsilaus again invades Bceotia ; is joined Ly a force of Olyathian 
cavsliy, gains some advantf^e over the Thebans. and, after 
atrengthenii^ the oligareliical party at Thcaplte, crosses over to 
Megara, where he falls ill. 

The Sacred Band, consisting of three Lnndred men, is established 
at Thebes. 

Acoris, king of Egypt, at war with Persia, engages the Gervices of 
Cbabriss, who, on complaint made by Artaxerxes, is recalled by 
the Athenians, and Iphicratea sent to assist ihe satrap Phama- 

315 Cleombrotna is Bent into Bceotia, where he is repulsed by the 
Athenians and Thebans, and returns homo. 
A Pe1oponne«an ficet is sent out under the commaud of Poltts, to 
intercept the coTu.ahips bound for Athena. Chabiios totally de- 
feats this fleet at !Naxos. 
Athens regains her ascendancy in the ^gean sea, and many of the 

islands return under her protection. 
Timolheas sails with a Beet to Corcyia, which renews her alliance 

with Athens. 
Jafon of Fherce establishes his power or inflnenec over most of the 
towns of Thessaly. 
ST5 Timotheua is successful against the Feloponnesians in the Ionian 

Pelopidaa taiU in an attempt to surprise Orehomenos, is attaeted 
on his retreat by a superior force *f Spartans at Tcgyra. The 
Spartans arc put to the rout, and their generals slain. 
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374 The Thebans send an army into Phocis, which is in alliance with 
Sparta. Cleombrotus crosses the Galf of Corinth, to the assist- 
ance of the Phocians, and forces the Thebans to retreat. 

The Athenians attempt to make peace with Sparta, but this is 
interrupted by a diepute concerning some Zacynthian exiles 
restored by Timotheus* A Pelbponnesian fleet under Mnasippus 
is sent to recover Corcyra. The . Athenians- determine to relieve 
it, and despatch Timotheus with a fleet from Athens, who is 
forced for want of supplies to cruise about the ^gean isles and 
the coast of Macedonia and Thraoe. 

PhamabazuB and Iphicrates invade Egypt, which, after partial suc- 
cess, they are compelled to evacuate. Iphicrates quarrels with 
Pharnabazus, and returns to Athens. 
373 Mnasippus lands in Corcyra^ and blockades the city, but is 
routed in a sally, and retires with his fleet to Leucas. 

Timotheus is recalled to Athens, ^id brought to trial, but ac- 
quitted. Iphicrates, Callistratus, and Chabrias, succeed to the 
command. 

The Athenians sail to Corcyra, and capture a Syraousan fleet sent 
to the aid of Mnasippus. Cephallenia is brought over to the 
Athenian alliance. 

The Thebans surprise Platsea, and raze the city to the ground. The 
inhabitants, allowed to depart, take refuge in Athens, and are 
admitted to the privileges of citizens. 

Thespise is taken, and shares the same fate. 

372 Iphicrates crosses to Acamania, and carries on the war against the 

Peloponnesians with various success; is preparing to invade 

Laconia. 

371 The Athenians send aml)assador8 to Sparta, to conclude peace. 

The Thebans, invited to join in the embassy, send Epaminondas. 

Peace is made between the Peloponnesians and the Athenian con- 
federacy. Epaminondas refuses to concur in the treaty on behalf 
of Thebes, because she was required to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the Boeotian towns. 

Cleombrotus is ordered to march from Phocis into Boeotia ; en- 
counters the Thebans under Epaminondas at Leuetra, is totally 
defeated and slain. 

Jason of Pherse arrives at Leuctra after the battle. By his medi- 
ation an armistice is effected, and the Lacedaemonian army 
retreats into Peloponnesus. 

A congress is held at Athens, and attended by most of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, who resolve to maintain the independence 
declared by the peace of Antalcidas. 

The Mantineans rebuild their city, which had been dismantled by 
the Lacedaemonians. 

A democratical movement takes place in Peloponnesus^ 

The Arcadians, encouraged by Epaminondas, resolve to build a new 
city, to become the seat of a federal government, to be called 
liXegalopolis. Pammen$s is sent with a small Theban force into 
Ar^ia. 
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tTl Tegea and OrchomenoB, under the influenca of Spartikand uialo- 
erstical inAlitutioDB, oppose the Arradinu union. The Tcgeana 
are dereated, and their city taken. Sparta declarea imr. 
!70 Amfntas II. dieB, leaving three eons, Alexander, Fetdiccas, and 
I'hilip. Alexander aseends the throne. 
Jason of Phens announces his intention of marching' to Delphi 
and presiding over the Pjthian gamea. He coUeets alarge armj, 
and exeitea alarm ; but is murdered a short time before the 
festival. HIe; brothers Folydorus and Folyphron succeed him. 
Age^laua marches t« Mantinea, rarageB the country, and returns to 

Sparta. 
The Thebana prepare t4> invade Pelbponnesus ; collect troops from 

Fbocis, Locris, TlieHsaly, and various states of northern Greece. 

Iphicmt^ ia sent irith an Athenian squadron to Macedonia, where 

lie was Encouraged by Amjnlas to try tor the recovery of Am- 

phipolia, hut retiums without snecees. 

9 Pelopidas and Epaminondaa lead the Thehan army to Mantinea ; 

are joined hy the Aioadlana, Bleans, and Argiv-ea. and inrade 

Laconia. The Spactaos are anable to oppose them in the field, 

but, reinforced by a small body of Pcloponncsian auxiliaries, 

prepare to defend the capital. The Thehana, after ravaging the 

uountry, approach Sparta, are repalaed in a Etirmish, and mtire. 

The Thebau army enters Mesacnia, to accompliah the project of 

Epamiaan^ for the building' of a new city, and tha separation 

of that province from Laconia. Tlie liiiilding ib rapidly carried 

on under Theltau protection. The city is called MesEcne, and 

peopled by the Measenian ia^urgents, tritli a multitude of ensiles 

ir and revolted Helota. Eparoinondaa, leaving a garrison there, 

' prepares for hia return to Thebes. 

i The Lacedoimoniaiis send as embassy to Athena, to implore her 
V afaistanee, which ia granted, and IpMonttes is sent with an army 

to Peloponnesaa. 
J PolyphroQ of PherBB, haviug anrvived Polydorna, is murdered by 
m hia nephew Alexander, who asaamcs tbe oSIco of Tagus, and 
f opprCBsea the Theaaalian towns. The Alcuadai of LariEsa in- 
t voke the aid of Alexander, king of Macedon. who marches to 

T their relief, and puts a garriaoa in Lariasa and Cranon : but he 
F ia hastily recalled to Macedonia, in consequence of intrigues 

' against him by his mother Eurydice and her paramour 

1 Ptolemy. 

Iphicratea atationa himself al the Isthmus of Corinth, to oppose 
Epaminondaa, who paasea by a different road, repulsing the 
Athenian cavalry. 
3eS Tlin TLessalians apply to Thebes for aid sg^nst Alexander of 
Pheree. Pclopidaa is eent into Thessaly, while Epamiuondas 
marches for the second time to invade PelopoDnesus. 
Dionyaiiia of Syracuse sends a body of Celts and Iberians to the 

aid of Sparta. 
The Spartana Bend an army to the IsthmiM, and are joinfld hy the 
CorinLliiaos and Athenians under Chabriaa. Epominondas forces 
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368 •' their lines, and effects a junction with his allies ; after a short 
and unimportant campaign he makes an attempt on Corinth, is 
repulsed by Chabrias, and returns home. 

Alexander of Macedon is murdered, and Ptolemy assumes the 
regency. 

The Arcadians cany on the war with success in the absence of 
Epaminondas. 

Pelopidas, having marched to Larissa, and restored tranquillity, 
is invited into Macedonia, to compose the disputes in the royal 
family. He forces Ptolemy to .give security for preserving the 
kingdom to the heirs of Amyntas ; takes hostages from him, and 
receives the young Philip into his chaige. Philip is taken to 
Thebes, where he resides for several years. 

The satrap Ariobarzanes makes an ineffectual attempt for the paci- 
fication of Greece. 

Alexander of Pheraa raises new disturbances. Pelopidas, sent on 
an embassy to Thessaly, is seized by him and thrown into prison. 
Alexander obtains the assistance of Athens, and defeats a body 
of Thebans who are sent against him, among whom Epaminon- 
das, in temporary disgrace for the ill-success of his last cam- 
paign, was serving as a private soldier. 

The Thebans destroy Orchomenos in Boeotia. 
867 Iphicrates sails with an armament to the coast of Macedonia, for 
the purpose of recovering Amphipolis ; is invited by Ptolemy and 
Eurydice to assist them against Pausanias, who aspired to the 
throne. He expels Pausanias, but is unable to reduce Amphipo- 
lis, which is supported by the Olynthians. 

Epaminondas marches again into Thessaly, and effects the release 
of Pelopidas. 

Archidamus, commanding the troops of Lacedsemon, Athens, and 
Corinth, with Syracusan auxiliaries, gains a great vlctoiy over 
the Arcadians and Argives on the borders of Laconia. 

Pelopidas is sent on an embassy to Susa, and obtains the Persian 
king's sanction for the projects of the Thebans. On his return a 
congress is held at Thebes, and attended by the king's deputy, but 
the Greek states refuse to accept the dictation of Persia. 
366 Demosthenes comes of age, and brings an action against his 
guardians for mal-administration of his estate, in which he ob- 
tains a verdict. 

Iphicrates, with Charidemus of Oreus, sails to attack Amphipolis, 
but is opposed by Ptolemy and the Olynthians. 

Epaminondas marches into Achaia, but without much success. Of 
the Achaean states Sicyon only is secured to the Theban 
alliance. 

Themison of Eretria surprises Oropus. The Athenians ' send 
Chares to recover it, but the city is put in possession of the 
Thebans. 

Athens makes a separate peace with the Arcadians. 
365 Corinth and the Achfieans make peace with Thebes. 

Elis and Arcadia go to war, contending for the Triphylian towns. 
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36S Ptalemj la eltua by Perdiccae III. vho ascenda the throne of 
Macodon, 

The Amphipolitans negotiate with Iphicratea for the Burrender of 
their Una, and give Lim hostages ; but he, being recalled to 
Athens, delivers Iho hostages to Chsridemug, who goea olf into 
the serriee of Cotys, king of Tliraee, uid Bends back tlic hostagOB 
to Amphipolis. 
361 Spaitu auista Elia agsjnst t!ie Arcadiann, vEio defeat Acelddamus. 

The Aicadiane invade fills, and attempt to exclude the Eleiuis from 
the presidency of the Oljmpic games. The battle of Oljmpia ia 
fought, in wbieh the Arcadians and Argivee are defeated by the 
troops of E!iB and Aohaia, 

Ciltisthonea comniaDds the Athenian Seat on the ifacedonion 
coast, and makes war agaiOEt Perdiccas. but agrees to an armis- 
tice. Ho is BuperHcded by TimoLheua, who takea Torone and 

The ThebnES are again inviled into Thessalj, to give assistance 
against Alexander of Pheroj. Pelopidaa goes with a small troop 
to FbaiEolus, where he collects an army of Thessalians. Alex- 
ander is defeated in the battle of Cynoscephslie, but Pelupidas i;s 
slain. Peace is made between Thebes and Alexander. 
363 Dissensions arise between Mantinea and the other Arcadians. It 
is proposed to make peace with Elis and Sparta. The Thebans 
prepare for another invB^on of Peloponnesus. The Maiitincans 
ally tbemselTea to Sparta. 

Timotbeus taked Fydna and Methone. 

The Thobans send a fleet to Byzantium, to detach it froni the 
Atheniaa alliance. Laches is sent to oppose it, but without 
effect. 

AleiBuiler of Pheree sends oat a nqimdron to infest and plunder 
the small JEgean islands, and lays eiege to Feparethus. Tbo 
Athenians having nant LaoHihenea against blm, ho Bails to Attica, 
takes aevcial Athenian ships, and plunders the Pirteus. 
S02 Epamiuondas leada hia army into Peloponnesus, and, joined by bis 
Arcadian allies, assaults Sparta, but ia repulsed. 

The Athenians send a force of six thousand men to llie oaaialaace 
of the Spartans. They march to Man tinea. 

Epaminondas, retreating from Lacouia, marches to attack Ilfan- 
tinea. His cavalry are defeated by the Atbouians, who sally from 
tbetowD. 

Agesilaua marches with his army to join the Athenians and Man- 
tineauB. EpMninondas advances to attack them, and the battle 
of Mantinea is fought, one of the most celebrated in Grecian 
history. On the one side are Bceotians, Theesalians, Eubieans, 
Lecrionj, and other northern allies, together with troops of 
Sicyon, Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia, to the number of thirty- 
three Uiousand. On the other, Lacedicmoniatis, Athenians, 
IMantineaaa, and troops of Ells and Achaia i considerably less 
in namber. After an obstinate resistance, Epamiuondas breaks 
the centre of the enemy, but is slain in the moment of vicloiy- 
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362 A general peace follows^ \mi the Spartans alone refixs6 to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Messenia. 

Tlmotheus, aaaifited. by the satrap Ariobarzanes, takes Sestns, Cri- 
thote, and £l8eus, in the Thracian Chersonseo; and afterwards 
lays siege to Samos. 

The satraps revolt from the king of Persia. They are promised 
assistance by Tachos, king of Egypt, Mausolus^ king of Caria, 
and most of the maritime parts of the empire. 

Miltocythes rebels against Cotys, king of Thrace, and engages the 
Athenians to assist him, by promising to cede to them the Cher- 
sonese. Cotys amuses the Athenians by negotiation, imd over- 
comes Miltocythes. 
361 Samos capitulates after a siege of eleven months. 

Orontes betrays the conspirators to Artaxerxes. Datames, satrap 
of Cappadocia, is mnrdered. Tachos, preparing to make war 
against Persia, engages Agesilaus to command his army, and 
Chabrias for his admiral. 

Agesilaus is sent with a thousand Spartans to Egypt, but quarrels 
with Tachos, and transfers his services- to Nectanabis, to whom 
the Egyptian army revolts. Tachos flies to Persia, and Agesilaus 
establishes Kectanabis in the dominion of Egypt. 

Artaxerzes Mnemon: dies, and his son, Artazerxes Ochus, ascends 
the throne of Persia. 
360 Timotheus and Charidemus attack Amphipolis, which receives suc- 
cour from Macedonia and Olynthus, and the Athenians are defeated. 

Cotys marches into the Chersonese, and gets possession of Sestus. 

Agesilaus dies on his return from Egypt. 

Pammenes is sent with Theban troops to quell disturbances in 
Arcadia ; establishes the preponderance of Megalopolis. 

Artaxerxes makes an attempt to reconquer Egypt, which fails. 
359 Perdiccas is slain in a battle with the lUyrians, leaving an infant 
son, Amyntas. Philip ascends the throne of Maoedon. 

At this time the Illyrians are preparing for a new invasion, the 
Paeonians make an irruption from the north, and there are two 
pretenders to the crown — Pausanias, assisted by Cotys, and 
j^rgaeus, supported by the Athenians. 

Philip accommodates matters with Cotys, and marches against 
Argseus, whom ho defeats. He returns the Athenian prisoners 
without ransom, and makes peace with Athens. Ue then re- 
duces the Paeonians to submission, and invades Illyria. Bardylis, 
the Illyrian prince, is defeated in a great battle, and a portion of 
his dominions is ceded to Macedonia. 
3fi8 Cotys, assisted by Charidemus, lays siege to Crtthote and Elseus, 
but soon after is murdered, leaving three sens, Amadocus, Beri- 
sades, and. Cersobleptes, among whom ihe dominions of Cotys 
aiB divided^ 

Charidemus taikes Cersebleptes under his protection, and defeats 
the Athenian force. 

Miltocythes again raising disturbances, is taken prisoner by Chari- 
demus,. who sends him to Cardia, where he is put to death. 
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SGS Phiiip layE aiese lo Ampliipolia. 

ThaOIyntluana aend an cmbasa; to Athens, to negotiuteBn alliance, 
wMch ia prefented by the iutrignes of Philip. Ue vonciliatea 
the GlyntliiBiiB by tlie ceaalon uf Anthemui, and soon altiirwaiila 
obluius poseasioD of AmphipoHs. He then nnutihes to Fyclna, 
vhich is BuiTcndcrcd to him. 

Alexander of Pherce is murdered. TiBipbonim and hii brothci 
Lymphron get the commimd. 
SS7 BeriaadfH and Amadociu combian against Cersobleptcs, and me 
ssaisted by Atbenodoms, tho Athunian geneial. Cersobleptes is 
forced to eater into a convention, by wtitvh Iha kingdom is 
eqnaliy divided, and the Chetsoneaa ceded to Athens, with the 
exccptioa of Cardia. 

The Athenians quarrel with Philip about Amphipolis. He makea 
un allianoo with the Olynthiaos. 

The Thebans send an army into Eubo^n, from, nhich, aftor macli 
fighting, they aro expelled by the Athenians. 

Chares ia sent to IsIiq poasession of tho Chersonese, whieh, after 
Bome apposition from Charidemns, he eSects. 

The Social War breats out, in which Byiantiuni, Chios, Cos, and 
Rhodes levolt from the Athenian league. The Atbeniana atUck 
Chios, and are detected ; Chabrias is slain. 

The Fbocians send succour to some of the Bcaotiaa towns, attempt- 
ting to revolt from Thebes. The Thebana procure an Anipbic- 
tyonie decree against the Phooians for haviflg cultivated a portion 
of the consecrated plain near Delphi. This was the origin of the 
Sacred War. 
356 Philip takes Fotidsa, wiUi tho assislanee of the Olynthians, and 
gives it up to them. 

Alezaudsr is bom. 

Parmenio, Philip's general, gains a victory over tba lllyrtans. 

Philip lakes the mine district of the Pangtens from the Tiiasians, and 
esl^blishes a new colony at Creoides, which he names Philippi. 

The Athenians beside Byzantium, but the siege is raised by tlic 
Beet of the allies. Cliares, Timothena iind Iphicrates uomjnand 
tho Athenian forces, bat the two latter are recalled oa the com- 
plaint of Cbaroa. 

The allies ravage Lenmos, Imbma, and Samos, and levy contribu- 
tions in the .Jlgean. 

Chares, for want of supplies, lends afsistanee lo Artabazua against 
the Persian antmps. 

PMIomelns, ihe Phoeian general, takes possession of Delphi, and 
defeats the Locrians of AJnphissa. He negotiates an alliance with 
Athens and Laced^mon, while the Jjocrians obtain promisee of 
assiatancH from Theboa and Theaaaly. 

CorojTtt rcvolla from Athens. 
BBS The king of Ponia 'hreatens Athens with war on account of the 
aid furnished bj (.hares to Artabants. 
'-- ■"---'--- '- ■ - the Sodal War by Mkmnrietlgitie the 
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Z55 Timotheus and Iphicrates are brongltt to trial for miscondact in 
the war. Timotheus is found guilty, and goes into exile. Shortly 
after, he dies at Chalcis. 

The Athenians send an expedition against Olynthus, without 
success. 

Chares takes Sestos. 

Fhilomelus again defeats the Locrians, and being threatened with 
a general war, seizes the treasures of Delphi and^ collects a 
body of mercenaries. The Thessalians and Boeotians, having 
marched into Locris, are defeated by Fhilomelus, who is strongly 
reinforced from Peloponnesus. 

Demosthenes makes the speeches against Leptines and Androtion. 
854 The Thebans, laigely reinforced, give battle to Fhilomelus in the 
defiles. of Parnassus. He is defeated and slain. Onomarchus 
succeeds to the command, and the Thebans retire. 

Philip sends Macedonian troops to assist Oallias of Chalcis against 
Plutarch of Eretria. The latter applies to Athens for assistance, 
and is opposed by Demosthenes, who makes his first public speech 
on this occasion. The Athenians determine to assist Plutarch, 
and Phocion is sent with an army to Euboea. He defeats Callias 
and the Macedonians at Tamynae, and establishes popular 
government at Eretria. 

The Athenians debate about making war with Persia. Demos- 
thenes dissuades them in his speech de Spmmorm. 
353 Onomarchus takes Thronium, and invades Boeotia. Here he takes 
Orchomenus, but is defeated by the Thebans at Chsronea. 

Lycophron, now sovereign of Pherse, enters into alliance with 
Onomarchus, and endeavours to oppress the independent Thes- 
salians. 

The Spartans declare war against Megalopolis, and apply for assist- 
ance to Athens. Demosthenes makes his speech pro MegcUo^ 
politanis, in which he urges the Athenians to espouse the other 
side. They remain neutral. 

Demosthenes delivers the oration against Timocrates. 

Philip takes Methone after a ]ong siege, in which he lost an eye. 

The Macedonian party prevail at Eretria, and dissolve the con- 
nexion with Athens. 

Mausolus, king of Caria, dies, and is succeeded by his widow 
Artemisia. 

The Phoenicians revolt from Artaxerxes, and enter into alliance 
with Nectanabis. Cyprus soon after revolts. 
352 Philip, invited by the Thessalians, marches against .Lycophron, 
defeats Phayllus, brother of Onomarchus, and takes Pagasse. 
Onomarchus marches with a laige army into Thessaly, and defeats 
Philip in two battles, who retreats to Macedonia. Onomarchus 
then Invades Boeotia, defeats the Thebans, and takes Coronea; 
but is recalled to Thesssaly by intelligence that Philip had re- 
turned with large reinforcements. The decisive battle of Fagasae 
is fougl^ in. which Onomarchus is defeated and slain. Philip 
expels Lycophron from Pherse, and takes the city of Magnesia. 
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3C3 He tlien prepares to invade Pbocis, and marches to TliermopylEC, 

bat Gadi the pass guarded bj an Atbcaian force, and retreaU. 
PbajlluB, Joined by a large force of aaiiliarioB from Sparta, Achwo, 

imd AtlicnB, iDvades Bmotia, bat is defeated by the ThcbaoE, 
Philip Bends out a fleet, plundering (be Athenian coast, and ravages 

LemnoB, Imbrue, and Scjros. £[e himself marches into Thrace, 

where, after long being occupied in the interior extending his 

poorer over the different tribes, he tnnm ttinarda the coast of the 

Frapontis and attacta EerEenin. 
DemoathonM speaks tba first Philippic. 
The oratiua against Aristocrates is delivered, 
Thebea, Argos, Sleyon, and Meaeene send asBiatonce to Megalopolis. ' 

The Spartana, assisted by mercenaries from Phods, aftec various 

indecisive battles, are compelled to make peace. 
Artaieraes makes great preparations to recover Phcenicia nnd 

Cypma. 
Zil Phayllns overmns the country of the Epicnemidian Locrians, is 

defeated by the Bieotiniia at Abie, afterwards defeats them at 

Aiyca, and dies ; is ancceeded by his nephew Phaltecus. 
The democratical party at Rhodes aolicit the aid of Athens, 

and aro supported by Demoathenea in his speech de Libertatt 

Skadionim. 
Artemisia, queen of Criia, dies, and is succeeded by Tdrioua, wbo, 

at tbe command of Artazerzes, colleets a large armament for the 

reduction of Cyprus. Phooion the Athenian is joined with 

Evagoras in. the command of iMa expedition. 
The ThesaaliauB remonstrate witb Philip for retaining PagasEe and 

Uagneaia. 
SSO PhalEeeus invades Bceotia, and takes Chceronea, from which he is 

again driven by the Thebana, who invade and ravage Phoeis. 
Philip takes Apollonia, and threalena the Chalcidian towns. The 

Olyntbians send to Athena to negotiate alliance. 
Pitholaus, brother of Lycophron, recovers Pherte, and Philip is 

iDVitcd to expel him. On his retam from Thessaly he marches 

into the Chalcidian peainsnlo, and lays siege to Sta^ra. 
Cyprus submita to Artaienca. Tenmee, king of Sidon, assisted by 

Mentor at the head of Greek mercenaries, defeats the Persian 

satraps. 
Demosthenes brings an action against MidiaE, which ig afterwards 

compromiaed, 
340 The Tbelmns receive a large subsidy from Persia, to cuablo them ia 

earrj on the war against Phoeis. 
The Olynthians send an embassy to Athens to implore assistance. 

A warm debate takes place, in which Demosthenes speaks the 

first Olyntiiiac. The Athenians vote alliance, and despatch 

Chares with a stoflll force. The second and third Olynthiaes are 

delivered at abort intorvals after this. 
Meanwhile Stagira capitulates; Torone is taken, and moat of the 

Chalcidian towns hasten to make terms with Philip, The (Jlyn- 

thians send another cmltossy, pre^slDg for more efibctual assist- 
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349 anca. A larger armaxaexii is sent from Athens^ and put under the 
command of Chandemns. 

The Olynthians, digsatlBfied with Cfaaridemus, send a third embassy, 
and entreat the aid of a native Athenian force. This is sent ; 
but arrives too late. 

Artazerzes marches in person against the Phoenicians. Temnes 
betrays Bidon, and the FhcBnicians sabmit. Mentor is taken into 
the servile of Persia. 
848 Philip takes Mecybema, the port of Olynthus^aad lays siege to the 
city. After various inefiectual sallies, Olynthus is betrayed to 
Philip, who razes it to the ground. 

Phalsecus is deposed from his command by the Phocians. The 
Sacred War languishes. 

Artaxerxes sends to the Greek siBtes to collect mercenaries for the 
invasion of Egypt. Athens and Sparta revise assistance. The 
Thebans «end Lacrates with a thousand men; the Argives 
!Nicostratus with three thousand. The Asiatic Greeks furnish a 
contingent, and the king marches in person into Egypt. The 
conquest of Egypt is ultimately effected, but the exact date is 
uncertain. 
347 Philip celebrates his triumph over Olynthus by a festival at Dium 
in Pieria. 

An assembly is held at Athens, to consider the expediency of 
rousing the Greeks against PhiHp. iSschines is sent for that 
purpose to Areadia. The n^otiations of Athens are unsuccessful. 

Philip causes it to be intimated at Athens that he is desirous of 
peace. A decree passes at Athens- to send ambassadors to treat 
with him. 

!Fhe Thebans, suffering by the depredations committed on their 
territories fh>m the hostile garrisons in Boeotia, invite Philip to 
.terminate the Sacred War. The Phocians pray for aid of the 
Athenians, and offer to put them in possession of Nicsea, Thro- 
nium, and Alponos. Meanwhile PhalsBcus regains his power in 
Phoeia, imd refuses to admit the Athenian troops. 

Parmenio besieges Halus in Thessaly. 

Demosthenes, ^^schines, und eight ol^er ambassadors, are sent to 
Pella to treat for peace. They return in the beginning of the 
following year. 
84^ Parmenio and Antipater are sent to Athens to n^otiate the peace. 
A congress of the allies is held, and peace is concluded, on the 
terms of each party keeping his own possessions ; but the Phocians 
and Cersobleptes are not named in the treaty. 

The ten Athenian ambassadors are sent to Macedonia to receive 
Philip's oath of ratification. On arriving at Pella, they find that 
Philip has marched into Thiace. There he had seized upon the 
Sacred Mount, and stripped Cersobleptes of a considerable part 
of his dominions. On his return to rella he takes the ambassa- 
dors with him to Pherse, and there ratifies the peace. He then 
dismisses them, hastens to Thermopyke, takes Kicsea, Thronium, 
and Alponusy and being joined by the Boeotians, marches into 
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346 Phocis. Arcbidamas Tfith the Spartan troops, and Phalseens 
with his mercenaries, retire to Peloponne»us, while the Phocian 
towns are either taken by storm or capitulate. 

The Athenians, alarmed at this intelligence, begin to prepare for 
their own defence, bnt are reassured by a letter of Philip. 

A council of Amphictyons is held at Delphi, and sentence passed 
on the Phocians for their sacrilege. Philip becomes a member 
of the council, and is chosen to preside at the Pythian games. 

^The lost Boeotian towns are restored to Thebes by PMlip, and 
Nioaea given to the Thessalians. 

The Amphictyonic Council send an embassy to Athens, to notify 
their election of Philip, and demand her recognition of it. 
Demosthenes delivers his Oration on the Peace, in which he dis- 
suades the Athenians from opposing the Amphictyonic league. 
845 Philip promises .to assist the Messenians and Arcadians against 
hostilities threatened by Lacedsemon. 

The Athenians send Demosthenes at the head of an embassy to 
Messene and Argos, to counteract the influence of Philip. 

Diopitt«s is sent with a body of Athenian settlers to the Thracian 
Chersonese, who become involved in disputes with the Cardians. 

Philip TaTages Illyria, and takes many of the towns in that dis- 
trict; after which he marches into Thessaly, where the regnant 
i'amily had again made head, and expels them, leaving strong 
garrisons in PhersB and Magnesia. Soon afterwards he causes 
the whole country to be divided into tetrarchies, and governed 
by his own partisans. 
344 I^ilip sends Python to Athens, to complain of the Athenian em- 
bassy to Peloponnesus. Demosthenes speaks the second 
Philippic. 

fiostratus the pirate, having seized the island Balonnesiis, is ex- 
pelled by Philip. The Athenians demand its return. 

Philip sends Python again to Athens, to adjust his disputes. The 
Athenians send Hegesippus and otiier envoys to make proposals 
for the amendment of the treaty. 

The Cardials resist the attempt of Diopithes to take a portion of 
their territories, and apply to Philip for assistance. 
343 Philip sends a letter to the Athenians, stating the terms which he 
is wilUng to consent to. Demosthenes and Hegesippus oppose 
them as unreasonable. The extant speech de Halonneso is sup- 
posed to be ih&t of Hegesippus. 

Phocion is sent to protect Megara agaimst a conspiracy to betray it 
into the hands of the Macedonians. He secures it by fortifying 
Nicaea, and completing the long walls. 
, Philip invades Cassopia in Epirus, and annexes it to i;he dominions 
of his brother-in-law Alexander. 

Demosthenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus^are sent into Achaia and 
Acamania, to ^rm a league against Philip, to oppose his designs 
upon Ambraeia and the westerDi parts of Greece. They are suc- 
cessful, and an Athenian force is aeski into Ambraeia. Philip 
•retreats from«Epini8. 
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343 Arittodemns with an Athenian force makes an nnsnccessful attempt 
upon Magnesia, 
^chines is brought to trial by Demosthenes for misconduct in the 

embassy, and acquitted. 
Philip sends assistance to the Cardians, and marches into the into- 
lior of Thrace to attack Teres. Diopithes, having collected a 
large body of mercenaries, endeavours to interrupt the conquests 
of PhiUp. 
342 A Macedonian force is sent to Oreus in Euboea, and establishes 
Philistides as governor. CUtarchus, a partisan of Philip, is 
secured in the government of Eretria. 
Philip sends a letter to Athens, complaining of the proceedings of 
Diopithes as an infraction of the peace. Demosthenes makes the 
speech de Chersoneso. 
Philip completes the conquest of Thrace, and drives Cersobleptes 
from his kingdom. He then marches toward the Propontine 
coast. 
341 Demosthenes speaks the third Philippic Early in the year Philip 
besieges Selymbria. 
Twenty Athenian corn-ships, intended for the relief of Selymbria, 
are c&ptured by Philip. The Athenians complain, and the ships 
are restored. 
Phocion is sent with troops to Euboea, and expels Clitarchus and 
Philistides. Demosthenes is crowned by the people for having 
advised this expedition. 
Selymbria is taken, and Philip proceeds to besiege Perinthus. 
The Athenians, under the advice of Demosthenes, apply for assist- 
ance to Persia. 
340 Philip sends his letter to the Athenians (which is still extant), in 
whi(;h, after reproaching them for their conduct, he virtually 
declares war. 
He sends an army into the Chersonese. 
The Persians relieve Selymbria, and Philip, leaving troops to 

blockade it, lays siege to Byzantium. 
Demosthenes goes to Byzantium, to offer Athenian succour, which 
is accepted, and Chares is sent with a fleet ; but the Byzantines 
refuse to receive him, and Phocion is sent in his stead. At the 
same time assistance is sent from Chios, Cos, and Bhodes, and 
also from other parts of Greece. 
Philip is compelled to raise the siege of Perinthus and Byzantium, 
and his troops are driven out of the Chersonese. He breaks up 
his camp, and marches into Scythia. 
Artaxerxes is poisoned by the satrap Bagoas, and his son Arses 
succeeds him. 
339 ^schines goes as one of the Athenian deputies to the Amphic- 
tyonic Council. He accuses the Locrians of Amphissa, for having 
cultivated the sacred plain. The Delphians having attacked 
Cirrha, are put to flight, and a resolution is passed to convoke 
an extraordinary meeting at Thermopylae. At this meeting, 
unattended by Athens^ or Thebes, war is declared against the 



lU Lociians, and CotlTphus appoinUd to command an AmphictTOnto 
army. He iavades Locria, but without effect, 

PbiJip, on bis retuni from Scythia, ia attacked bj tlio Triballi, and 
ia wounded in a hard-fought battle, 

PhodoQ carriei od sQcceasfut operatioDs against Philip in the 
north, but je sevGrely wounded in an incucsion into Macedonia, 

Another Amphictyonic assembly is conreucd, at which Philip is 
elected general to carry into effect the decree against the 
Locriana. 
IS Fhilip marches through Theesaly, and takes poescaEion of Elatea, 
whicli be begins to fortify, 

The Athenians in alarm bold an assembly of the people, at whicli 
DemoBtbeacB proposes to Bend an em1>assy to Thebea, This 

;. is resolved upon, and Demoalhenes himself heads the emhaaay. 
MesQirhile tho Atbeniaus muster all their troopa, and collect a 
hodj of ton thonsand mEiccnariea. 

An BSeombly is convoked at Thebes, and attended by Python on 
Philip's behalf; but Demoethenes prevails on the Thebaos to 
become aUies of Athene, 

Philip marches against AmpMssa, and defeats Chares, who Lad 
be^ sent (o succour the Locriana. After two indecisive battles, 
the hostile armies meet at Ch^ronea. Philip is at the head of 
tbirty-tvo thousand men, chiefly Macedonians and Thessaliana. 
On the other side are the farces of Athens and Thebes, with a few 
auxiliaries from FcloponneBus, somewhat inferior in number. 
Philip gains a deci^ve victory. 

The Atbeniaus take energetic measures for the defence of their 
city. Demosthenes pronounces the funeral orations in honour of 
the slain. Lysicles the general is condemned to death, 

Ckaipboii proposes a decree, that Demosthenes be cronned at tha 
Dionjaian festiyal for his services in repairing the fortiBcations, 
and his general merits as a citizen. For thia a prosecution ia 
instituted against him by .^schinea, 

Philip grants peace to the Athenians, and puts a Macedonian 
garrison into Thebes, The Boeotian towns are emancipated, 
and Oropus given t^ Athens. 

Philip holds a congress of the*Greeks at Corinth, and declares war 
against Persia. He makes a triumphant march through Pelo- 
ponnesus, and obtuus unlveTval submission. 
337 Attains and Parmenio are sent with a force into Asia Minor, to 
liberate the Greek cities. 

Philip ia engaged in a war with the lUyrians, after which he cele- 
brates his marriage with Cleopatra, and is .involved in domestic 

Arses ia murdered, and Darius Codomanus raised to the throne of 
Persia. 
8B6 A great faatival ia held at ^gas in Macedonia, to solemnize the 
marriage of Philip's daughter with the king of Epirus; and 
atlfindcd from all parts of'Greecs. Daring tho solemnity, Philip 
la murdered by Pausanias, one of his guards. 
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8S6 Demosthenes receives speedy information of Philip's death, and 
takes instant measares to free the Greeks from Macedonia. 
Ambassadors are sent to the Greek states, and a correspondence 
commenced with Attains in Asia» and also with the Persian Court. 
A general rising Is meditated in Greece, and also among the 
northern tribes. 
Alexander hastens to Thennopylee, joined by the Thessalians, and 
holds an Amphictyonio council, at which he is elected general of 
the Greeks. Thence he marches into Boeotia, and procures the 
submission of Thebes. The Athenians send ambassadors to 
conciliate him, and among them Demosthenes, who, after going 
as fju: as Oithsron, returns. Alexander then proceeds to Corinth, 
where at a general congress he is chosen to conduct the war 
against Persia. 
835 Alexander marches into Thrace, defeats the Triballi, crosses the 
Danube, and, after receiving the submission of some barbarous 
tribes, returns through Peeonia to attack the Illyrian prince 
Cleitus. While he is yet in Illyria, he hears of the revolt of 
Thebes. 
The Thebans, having blockaded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Cadmea, send to divers Greek states for assistance. Demosthenes 
persuades the Athenians to vote alliance, and himself furnishes 
the Thebans with a supply of arms. £lis and other cities of 
Peloponnesus send troops to the aid of Thebes, but they 
march no further than the Isthmus, hearing of the advance of 
Alexander. 
Alexander besieges Thebes, which after a desperate resistance is 

taken by storm, and razed to the ground. 
The Athenians send a deputation to appease Alexander, who re- 
quires them to deliver up the principal leaders of the war-party, 
among them, Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Lycurgus. But he 
is persuaded by Demades to waive this demand. 
334 Alexander crosses the Hellespont into Asia Minor. 
Battle of Granicus. 

Memnon intrigues with the Greek states, especially Lacedsmon, to 
excite a rising against Macedonia. His death, which happens 
soon after, is fatal to the PersilUi cause. 
383 Battle of Issus. 
832 Siege of Tyre. 

The Lacedaemonians send an embassy to Darius. 
Agis, king of Sparta, sails to Crete, and reduces the island under 
the Persian dominion. 
331 Alexandria in Egypt is founded. 
Battle of Arbela. 

Alexander enters the Perraan capital. 
Agis forms a confederacy in Peloponnesus. 
830 Antipater marches to suppress an insurrection in Thrace. The 
Lacedssmonians, commanded by Agis, rise in arms, and, joined 
by the Eleans and Achaians, besiege Megalopolis. Antipater 
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380 hastens to its relief, and an obstinate battle is fongbt^ in wbien 
Agis is defeated and slain. 
.Sschines brings on the trial of Ctesipbon, and the two Orations 
for the Crown are delivered. Ctesiphon is acquitted, and 
.Jischines retires in exile to Rhodes, where he opened a school of 
rhetoric, and died many years after. 
Darins is murdered^ 
328 Alexander sets out on his march for India. 
327 Poras is overcome. 
326 The army embarks on the Indus. 
325 Alexander returns to Persia. 

324 An order sent by Alexander is read at the Olympic games, com- 
manding the reception of exiles by the Greek states. Demos- 
thenes goes to Olympia to remonstrate with the Macedonian 
envoy. The Athenians send an embassy to Alexander, to com- 
plain of this measure. 
Messages are sent to the Greek cities, requiring them to pay 

divine honours to Alexander. 
Harpalus, flying from Babylon with a large treasure, arrives in 
Athens. Antipater demands that he shall be given up by the 
Athenians, who throw him into prison, and pass a decree, on the 
motion of Demosthenes, to lodge his treasure in the Acropolis. 
A large portion of it is missing, and, on inquiry being insti- 
tuted by the Areopagus, Demosthenes (among others) is charged 
with having received a bribe from Harpalus. He is found 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents. 
Unable to pay this, he flies to Megara, and remains in exile. 
323 Alexander dies at Babylon. 

The Athenians resolve on war, and send ambassadors to stir up 
the Greeks. A general rising takes place, and Leosthenes the 
Athenian is chosen commander. Sparta remains neutral, and 
the Boeotians adhere to Macedonia. 
Leosthenes defeats the Boeotians at Plataea, and marches to meet 
Antipater in Thessaly. Antipater is totally defeated, and takea 
refuge in Lamia, where he is blockaded. 
Macedonian envoys are sent to Peloponnesus, to counteract the 
efforts of the Athenians.- Demosthenes opposes them success- 
fully in Argos, Corinth, and Arcadia. 
Demosthenes is recalled from exile by the Athenians, and a ship 

sent to bring him home. 
Leosthenes is killed in a sally from Lamia. Antiphilus succeeds 

him as general. 
The siege of Lamia is raised by the advance of Leonatui>, who is 
himself defeated and slain ; but Antipater effects a junction with 
his army, and receives large reinforcements from Macedonia. 
322 The Athenian fleet is defeated by the Macedonian. 

A Macedonian force lands at Marathon and ravages Attica, but is 
defeated by Phocion. 

d2 
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1^22 Antipater attacks the Greeks with a greatly superior army at 
Crannon in Thessaly, and gains a doabtful victory^ which be- 

.,^ comes decisiye by the genei^ desertion of the allies. 

1, Antipater advances agai^ Athens, which submits, and receives a 

i,, Macedonian garrison. 

The Athenians are compelled to remodel their constitution, and 
adopt a property qualification, which disfranchises a large num- 
ber of citizens. 
Demosthenes and Hyperides, with other orators of the war party, 
are demanded by Antipater. Demosthenes flies first to ^g^ina, 
and afterwards to Calaurea, where he takes refuge in the temple 

^ of Keptune. Pursued by Archias, the Macedonian emissary, he 

puts an en i to his life by poison. 



i 
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Olynthas nae a city ia Macedonia, at the head of the Toronak gulf, and 
north of the peninaulaof Pallene^ It waa colonized by a people fi'oin. 
Chak\B in Euboea, aod commaaded a large dietiict called Chalcidice, 
in which thore were thirty-two cities. Over all this tract the iway of 
Ol^nthns was considerable, and she had waged watB anciently nith 
Athena &nd 3paiia, and been fonnidable to Philip's predeccssocs oa 
the throne of Macedon. Soon after Philip's accession, the Oljnthiana 
had disputes with him, which were at first accommodated, and he 
gratified them by ihe cession of Anlhemus. They then joined him 
in a war against Athens, and he gave np to them Potidsa, which 
bad yielded to their united arms. After the lapse of somo years, 
' iring which Philip had greatly increased his power, and acquired 
OEiderable influence in Thessaly and Thrace, the Olynthians 
became alarmed, and began to think him too dangerous a neighbour. 
The immediate cause of rupture was an attack which he made on one 
of the Chalcldian towns. An embassy was iostaatly sent to Athena, 
to negotiate an alliance. Philip, considering this as an infraction of 
their treaty with him, declared war agaiust them, and invaded their 
territory. A second embassy was sent to Athens, pressing for assists 
e. The question waa debated in the popular assembly. Demades, 
iratOF of considerable ability, but profligate character, opposed the 
alliance. Many speakers were heard ; and at length Demosthenes 
rose to support the prayer of the embassy, delircring one of those 
clear and forcible speeches, which seldom failed to make a strong im- 
pressioQ on bis audience. The allianco waa accepted, and succours 

The orator here delicately touches on the law of Eubulus, which had 
-lade it capital to propose that the Theoric fund should be applied to 
1111(017 service. This fund was in fact the surplua revenue of the 
ivil admioiatration, which by the ancient law was appropriated to 
the defence of the commonwealth ; but it had by various means been 
diverted from that purpose, and expended in laisesses to the people, 
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to enable them to attend the theatre, and other public shows and 
amusements. The law of Eubulus perpetuated this abuse. (See my 
article Theorica in the Archaeological Dictionary.) Demosthenes, 
seeing the necessity of a war supply, hints that this absurd law ought 
to be abolished, but does not openly propose it. 

There has been much difference of opinion among the learned as to the 
order of the three Olynthiac orations ; nor is it certain, whether they 
were spoken on the occasion of one embassy, or several embassies. The 
curious may consult Bishop Thirl walFs Appendix to the fifth volume 
of his Grecian History, and Jacobs* Introduction to his translation. 
I have followed the common order, as adopted by Bekker, whose edi- 
tion of Demosthenes is the text of this translation ; and indeed my 
opinion is, on the whole, in favour of preserving the common order, 
though the plan of this work prevents my entering into controversy 
on the question. To enable the reader more fully to understand the 
following orations, I have in an Appendix to this volume given a brief 
account of Olynthus, showing its position with reference to Mace- 
donia, and the importance of its acquisition to Philip. The historical 
abstract prefixed ^to this volume is intended chiefly to assist the 

;, reader in reference to dates. Such occurrences only are noticed as 

( .r;aiay be useful to illustrate Demosthenes. 

I BELIEVE, men of Athens, you would give much to know, 
itrb&t is the true policy to be adopted in the present matter 
6f inquiry. Tins being the case, you should be willing to 
ijpBX with attention those who offer you their counsel. Be- 
mdes that you will have the benefit of all preconsidered advice, 
lasteem it part of your good fortune, that many fit sugges- 
^bns will occur to some speakers at the moment, so that fi:om 
-^em aU you may easily choose what is profitable. 
7! The present jimcture, Athenians, all but proclaims aloud, 
tiBBLt you must yourselves take these affairs in hand, if you 

fre for their success. I know not how we seem disposed in 
e matter.* My own opinion is, vote succour immediately, 
and make the speediest preparations for sending it off firom 
Athens, that you may not incur the same mishap as before; 
^d also ambassadors, to announce this, and watch the pro- 
^^(Bdings. For the danger is, that this man, being unscru- 
imlous and clever at turning events to account, making 
concessions when it suits him, threatening at other times, 
(Jhis threats may well be believed,) slandemig us and urging 
^p: absence against us, may convert and wrest to his use some 

Oil 

ot* This is a cautious way of hinting at the general reluctance to adopt 
%^igorous policy. And the reader will observe the use of the first per- 
s%|v, whereby the oraiot indudes himself in the same insinuation. 
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jBndeiice, he loses withal his memory of the obligation. So 
in political affiiirB, they who misuse fheir opportunities foi^t 
even the good which the gods send them ; for eyery prior 
event ia judged commonly by tiio last result Wherefore 
Athenian fi, we must be esceedingly careful of our ftiture 
measures, that hy amendment therein we may effaco the 
shame of the pfiat. Should we abandon these men' too, and 
Philip reduce Olynthus, let any one tell me, what is to pre- 
vent him marching where he pleases 1 Does any one of you, 
Athenians, compute or consider the means, by which Philip, 
originally weak, has become groat 1 Having first taken Am- 
phipolis, then Pydna, Potidtea next, Methoiie afterwards, he 
invaded Thessaly. Having ordered matters at Phene, Pagaste, 
Magnesia, everywhere exactly as ho pleased, he departed for 
Thrace ; where, after displacing some kings and estabhshing 
others, he ioll sick ; again recovering, he lapsed not into indo- 
lence, but instantly attacked the Olynthians. I omit his 
expeditions to lUyria and Pteonia, that agfunst Aiymbns,' and 
some others. 

Why, it may be said, do you mention all this now 1 That 
you, Athenians, may feel and understand both the foUy of con- 
tinually ahandonit^ one thing after another, and the activity 
which forma part of Philip's habit and existence, which makes 
it impossible for him to rest content with his aehieremente. 
If it be his principle, ever to do more than he has done, and 
youra, to apply yourselves vigoi-ously to nothing, see what 
the end promises to be. Heavens ! which of you is so simple 
as not to know, that the war yonder will soon be here, if we 
are careless? And should this happen, I fear, Athenian^ 
that as men who thoughtlessly borrow on large interest, after 
a brief accommodation, lose their estate, so will it be with us ; 
found to have paid dear for our idleness and self-indulgence, 
we shall be reduced to many hard and unpleasant shifts, and 
struggle for the salvation of our country. 

To censure, I may be told, is easy for any man ; to show 
what measures the case requires, is the part of a counsellor. 
1 am not ignorant, Athenians, that fi^queotly, when any dis- 
appointment happens, you are angry, not with the parties in 

' Hero ha points to the Oljnthiaa ambasBadow. 
' AtTiabaa was a king of the Molossiana iu EpirDa, and nncle of 
Olympiaa, Philip^a wife. 
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faidt, but witli ihe last speakers on the subject ; yet nevery 
with a view to self-protection, would I suppress what I deem 
for your interest. I say then, you must give a two-fold assist- 
ance here ; first, save the Olynthians their towns,^ and send, 
out troops for that purpose ; secondly, annoy the enemy's 
country with ships and other troops; omit either of tlbese 
courses, and I doubt the expedition will be fruitless. For 
should he, suffering your incursion, reduce Olynthus, he will 
easily march to the defence of his kingdom; or, should you 
only throw succour into Olynthus, and he, seeing things out 
of danger at home, keep up a dose and vigilant blockade, he 
must in time prevail over the besieged Your assistance 
therefore must be effective, and two-fold. 

Such are the operations I advise. As to a supply of money : 
you have money, Athenians ; you have a laiger military 
fund than any people ; and you receive it just as you please. 
If ye will assign this to your troops, ye need no further sup- 
ply; (Otherwise ye need a further, or rather ye have none at 
alL How then 1 some man may exclaim : do you move 
that this be a military fund 1 Verily, not I.« My opinion 
indeed is, that there should be soldiers raised, and a military 
^md, and one and the same regulation for receiving and per- 
forming what is due; only you just without trouble take 
your allowance for the festivsJs. It remains then, I imagine, 
that all miist contribute, if much be wanted^ piuch, if little, 
little. Money must be had; without it nothing proper can 
be done. Other persons propose other ways and means. 
Choose which ye think expedient; and put hands to the 
work, while it is yet time. 

It may be wdl to consider and calculate how Philip's 

^ The Ohalcidian towns. See the Argament Philip commenced his 
aggreesions upon the Olynthians by ledncing several of these. 

' There is some studied obscurity in this passage, owing to the neces- 
sity under which the speaker lay of avoiding the penalty of the law; 
and a little quiet satire on his countrymen, who seemed desirous of 
eating their pudding and having it too. The logic of the argument 
nms thus — ^My opinion is, that we ought to have a military fund, and 
that no man. diould receive public money, without performing pnUie 
service. However, as you prefer taking Uie publie money to pay for 
your places at the festivals, I will not break the law by moving to apply 
that money to another purpose. Only you gain nothing by it ; for, as 
the troops must be paid, there must be an extraordinary eontribation, 
or property tax, to meet the exigency of the case. 



af&ira now etand. They are not, as tliey appear, or as an 
inattentive observer Eaigh.t pronounce, in very good trim, 
or in the most &vourable position. He would never have 
commenced this war, had he imagined ho must fight. He 
expected to carry everything on the first advance, and has 
been mistaken. This disappointment is one thing that trou- 
bles and dispirits him ; another is, the state of Theasaly.' 
That people were always, you know, treacherous to all men ; 
and just aa they ever have been, they are to Philip. They 
have resolved to demand the restitution of Pagaate, and Lave 
prevented hia fortifying Magneeia; and I was told, they 
would no longer allow him to take ihs revenue of their har- 
bours and markets, which they say should be apphed to the 
public business of Thessaly, not received by Philip, Now, if 
he be deprived of this fund, his means will be much straitened 
for paying his mercenaries. And surely we must suppose, 
that Pieonians and lUyrians, and all such people, would rather 
be free and independent than imdei" subjection ; for they are 
unused to obedience, and the man is a tyrant. So report 
says, aad I can well believe it ; for imdeserved success leads 
weak-minded men into folly ; and thus it appears often, that 
to maintain prosperity is harder than to acquire it. There- 
fore most you, Athenians, lookii^ on his difficulty as your 
opportunity, assbt cheerfully iu the wiu*, sending embusaies 
where required, taking arms youiselvea, esoiting all other 

' Philip's inflnence ia Thessaly was of material assiaiineo to him in 
his ambitions proJEcta. It naa acquired iu this way. Tiio power esta- 
blished by Jaaon of Phene, who raised liimaelf to a sort of royal aathp- 
rllj nnderthe title of Tsgns, bod devoWed upon Ljfeophron. His away 
extended more or loss over the whole of Thesaaly ; bat was, if not 
generally unpopular, at least unacceptable to the great families in the 
northern towns, among whom the AleuadEe of Lariasa held a pcDmineni 
place. They involtod Philip's aid, while Lycophron waa assisted by the 
I'hodan Onomarehns. After varicns ebccDss, Onomarchua fma defeated 
and slain, and Lycapbron expelled from Phem. This established 
Philip's ioflaence, and led to hia being afterwards called in to termi- 
nate the Sacred war. How (ar the assertions of Demastheaes, reapecting 
the diacoDtenl of the Thessalians, are trnc, cannot eiactly he told. 
They are canfinDed, however, in some degree by the fact, that at the 
close of the Sacred war Philip restored to them Majraesia. A new 
attempt by l^ regnant lamily cinsed Philip again to be invited, and 
Tbeasaly became virtually a province of Macedonia. Among other 
advantages Ihetc&om «as the ud of a numeroua cavalry, lor which 
Tliossiiiiy was fumona. 
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people ; for if Philip got such an opportunity against us, and 
there was a war on our frontier, how eagerly think ye he 
would attack you ! Then are you not ashamed, that the 
very damage which you would suffer, if he had the power, 
you dare not seize the moment to inflict on him 1 

And let not this escape you, Athenians, that you have now 
the choice, whether you shall fight there, or he in your coim- 
try. If Olynthus hold out, you will fight there and distress 
his dominions, enjoying your own home in peace. If Philip 
take that city, who shall then prevent his marching here ? 
Thebans ? I wish it be not too harsh to say, they will be 
ready to join in the invasion. Phocians ? who cannot defend 
their own country without your assistance. Or some other 
ally 1 But, good sir, he wiU not desire ! Strange indeed, if, 
what he is thought fool-hardy for prating now, this he would 
not accomplish if he might. As to the vast difference be- 
tween a war here or there, I fe.ncy there needs no argument. 
If you were obliged to be out yourselves for thirty days only, 
and take the necessaries for camp-service from the land, (I 
mean, without an enemy therein,) your agricultural popu- 
lation would sustain, I beUeve, greater damage than what 
the whole expense of the late war * amounted to. But if a 
war should come, what damage must be expected 1 There is 
the insult too, and the disgrace of the thing, worse than any 
damage to right-thinking men. 

On all these accounts, then, we must unite to lend our 
succour, and drive off the war yonder ; the rich, that, spend- 
ing a little for the abundance which they happily possess, 
they may enjoy the residue in security; the young,^ that 
gaining military experience in Philip's territory, they may 
become redoubtable champions to preserve their own; the 

' The Amphipolitan war, said to have cost fifteen hundred talents. 

^ Strictly, those of the military age, which was from eighteen years 
to sixty. Youths between eighteen and twenty were liable only to serve 
in Attica, and were chiefly employed to garrison the walls. Afterwards 
they were compellable to perform any military service, under the 
penalty of losing their privileges as citizens. The expression in the 
text, it will be seen, is not rendered with fall accuracy ; as those of the 
military age can only be called young by comparison. But a short and 
apt antitheses was needed. Sometimes I have "the serviceable," or 
" the able-bodied." Jacobs ; die toaffenjahigen Jiinglinge, and else- 
where, die Ruaiige. 
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orators, that they may pass a good account ' of their statea- 
manahip; for on the result cil' measures will depend your 
judgment of their condud;. May it for every cause be 
prosperous. 



HE 9EC0SD OLYNTHUC. 



The Atlieniana hacl voted an nllUni^ with the Oljnthians, snd teaolved 
to Bend succours. But the sending of them was dolayed, i«rtij by 
the cautriviiDco of the opposite Action, parLly from the reluctance of 
the peaple themselves to engage in u war vith Philip. Demostlienea 
Etimalates them to exertion, and encourages them, by shoning that 
Ptiilip'a power is not m great as it appears. 

On many occasions, men of Athena, one may see the kind- 
ness of the gods to this country, manifested, bttt most sig- 
nally, I think, on the present. That here are men prepared 
for a war with Phihp, poaaeased of a neighbouring territory 
and some power, and (what is most important) so fixed in 
their hostility, as to regard any accommodation with him as 
insecure, and even ruinous to their country; this really 
appears like an extraordinary act of divine beaeficence. It 
must then he our care, Athenians, that we are not more 
nnkind to ourselvea than circumstances have been; as it 
would be a foul, a most foul reproach, to have abandoned 
not only cities and places that once belonged to us, but also 
the ftUies and advantages provided by fortune. 

To dilate, Athenians, on Philip's power, and by such dis- 
course to incite yon to yonr duty, I think improper ; and 
why J Because all that may be said on that score involves 
matter of glory for him, and misconduet ou our part. The 
more he has transcended his repute,' the more is he uni- 
TCrsally admired; you, as you have nsed yoiu- advantages 

' Every man, who ia required to justify the sots for which ho is re- 
i^onaihle, may be B&id to be " called to aeconnl." But Semoetbenes 
nteaka with peculiar reference to those socouitta, which men in official 
mi"oiinr.o ii. AtheDs worB Tcquired to render at the close of tlieir 



' Jacobs otherwise ; fiber sein Vfrdiensl ydungeK. 
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unwortliily, have incurred the greater disgrace. This topic^ 
then, I shall pass over. Indeed, Athenians, a correct observer 
will find the source of his greatness here/ and not in himself. 
But of measures, for which Philip's partisans deserve his 
gratitude and your vengeance, I see no occasion to speak 
now. Other things are open to me, which it concerns you 
all to know, and which must, on a due examination, Athe- 
nians, reflect great disgrace on Philip. To these will I 
address myself. 

To call him perjured and treacherous, without showing 
what he has done, might justly be termed idle abuse. But 
to go through all his actions and convict him in detail, will 
take, as it happens, but a short time, and is expedient, I 
think, for two reasons : first, that his baseness may appear 
in its true light; .secondly, that they, whose terror imagines 
Philip to be invincible, may see he has run through aU the 
artifices by which he rose to greatness, and his career is just 
come to an end. I myself, men of Athens, should most 
assmredly have regarded Philip as an object of fear and 
admiration, had I seen him exalted by honourable conduct ; 
but observing and considering I find, that in the beginning, 
when certain persons drove away the Olynthians who desired 
a conference with us, he gained over our simplicity by en- 
gaging to Surrender Amphipolis, and to execute the secret 
article* once so femous; afterwards he got the fiiendship of 
the Olynthians, by taking Potidsea fi*om you, wronging you 
his former allies, and delivering it to them ; and lastly now 
the Thessalians, by promising to surrender Magnesia, and 
undertake the Phocian war on their behalf. In short, none 
who have dealt with him has he not deceived. He has risen 
by conciliating and cajoling the weakness of every people in 
turn who knew him not. As, therefore, by such means he 

* In this assembly, by the contrivance of venal orators, or through 
the Bupineness of the people. In the first Philippic there is a more 
pointed allusion to the practices of Philip's adherents, who are charged 
with sending him secret intelligence of what passed at home. Such men 
as Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, perhaps Demades and others are referred 
to. .fischines had not yet begun to be a friend of Philip. 

' A secret intrigue was carried on between Philip and the Athenians, 
by which he engaged to put Amphipolis in their hands, but on the un- 
derstanding that they would deliver up Pydna to him. Demosthenes 
only mentions the former part of the arrangement, the latter not being 
honourable to his countrymen. 
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rose, when evfay people imagined he would adYance their 
intereet, ho ought he by tha sama means to be pulled down 
ogain, when the seliish aim of his whole policy ia expoeed. 
To t>iia crisis, O Athenians, are Phihp's affairs come; or ]et 
any man stand forward and prove to me, or rather to you, 
that my assertions are fidse, or that meu whom Philip has 
once overreached will trust tiitn bereflftor, or that the Thes- 
salians who have been degraded into Bervitude would not 
gladly become free. 

But if any among you, though agreeing in these state- 
ments, thinks that Philip will maintain his power by having 
occupied forte and havens and the like, this is it mistake. 
True, when a confederacy subsists by good-willj and all parties 
to the war have a common interest, men are willing to co- 
operate and bear hardships and persevere. But when one 
has grown strong, like Philip, by rapacity and artifice, on the 
first pretext, the slightest reverse, all is overturned and 
broken up.' Impossible is it,— impossible, Athenians, — to 
acquire a solid power hy injustice and perjury and falsehood. 
Such things last for onee, or for a short period ; maybe, they 
blossom fiiirly with hope;' but in time they are discovered 
and drop away.' Ah a house, a ship, or the like, ought to 
have the lower parts firmest, so in human conduct, I ween, the 
principle and foundation should be just and true. But this 
is not so in Philip's conduct. 

I say, then, we should at once aid the Olynthians, (the 
best and quickest way that can be suggested will please mo 

' The original d^ixairvrt in "shakes off," or " Itirows oftV' ^ a horGO 
docs hiH riclar, when he reareand tmscs up his nei^k. It will be obeen-ed 
that DemoBthenes is very hi^h-fluwn in his language here, pacing from 
ana nietaphoi' to another. Leknd trauelales these WDrds, "oTerthrons 
him, ond ail his greatneia is dashed at once to the gronnd." Francis : 
"hsih already ^ken off the yoke and dissolved their alliance." 
'Wllaon ; " lnmeth all things upeiile down and laycth it flat in the end." 
Auger, better : sfiffisenl pmir Vtbi^inUr el la dKSrrudre, Jacols : reiclit 
AtU» mtuMsUinen «nd ait/xul/hen. Pabat, very nearly the same. 
' So in Honry VIIL Act iii. So. 2. 

Bnch is the statu of man : to-day he pnta forth 

The tender Itavea of hope, to-morrow bloBSonis, 

And wears hia binabing honoura thick open him. 

' Like the leayes of a flower ; pursuing the laat metaphor. So bsjs 

Moore, in The Lrai Rose qf Summer : "the gem.i drop away." Jacoba ; 

Jilltl aie von nelbst zmnmmen. Pabat : stilnt in sich selbU !c\ 
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most,) and send an embassy to the Thessalians, to inform 
some of our measures, and to stir up the rest ; for they have 
now resolved to demand PagassB, and remonstrate about 
Magnesia. But look to this, Athenians, that our envoys 
shaJl not only make speeches, but have some real proof 
that we have gone forth as becomes our country, and 
are engaged in action; AU speech without action appears 
vain and idle, but especially tlmt of our commonwealth ; as 
the more we are thought to excel therein, the more is our 
speaking distrusted by alL You must show yourselves 
greatly reformed, greatly changed, contributing, serving per- 
sonally, acting promptly, before any one will pay attention 
to you. And if ye will perform these duties properly and 
becomingly, Athenians, not only will it appear that Philip's 
alliances are weak and precarious, but the poor state of his 
native empire and power will be revealed. 

To speak roimdly, the Macedonian power and empire is 
very well as a help, as it was for you in Timotheus' time 
against the Olynthians; likewise for them against Potidsea 
the conjimction was important ; and lately it aided the Thes- 
salians in their broils and* troubles against the regnant 
house : and the accession of any power, however small, is 
undoubtedly usefuL But the Macedonian is feeble of itself,' 
and fiill of defects. The very operations which seem to con- 
stitute Philip's greatness, his wars and his expeditions, have 
made It more insecure *than it was originally. Think not, 
Athenians^ that Philip and his subjects have the same 
likings. He desires glory, makes that his passion, is ready 
for any consequence of adventure and peril, prefemng to a 
life of safety the honour of achieving what no Macedonian 
king ever did before. They have no share in the glorious 
result ; ever harassed by these excursions up and down, they 
suffer and toil incessantly, allowed no leisure for their em- 
ployments or private concerns, unable even to dispose of 
their hard earnings, the markets of the country being closed 
on account of the war. By this then may easily be seen, 
how the Macedonians in general are disposed to Philip. His 
mercenaries and guards, indeed, have the reputation of ad- 
mirable and well-trained soldiers, but, as I heard from one 
who had been in the coimtry, a man incapable of felsehood, 
they are no better than others. For if there be any among 





them experienced in battles and campaigns, Philip is jealous 
f such men and drives them away, he says, wishing to kee^ 
the glory of all actions to himself; his jenJouay (among 
other fellings) being excessive. Or if any man be generally- 
good and virtuous, nnablo to bear Philip's daily intemper- 
ances, drunkenness, and indecencies,' he is pnshed aside and 
accounted as nobody. The rest about him are brigands and 
parasites, and men of that character, who will get ifrmik and 
perform dances ■which I scruple to name before yoti. My 
information is undoubtedly true; for persona whom all 
scouted hero as worse rascals than mountebanks, Callias the 
tflwn-slave and the like of him, antic-jesters,' and composers 
of ribald songs to lampoon their companions, such persons 
Phihp caresses and keeps about him. Small matters these 
may be thought, Athenians, but to the wise they are strong 
indications of his character and wrongheadedness. Success 
perhaps throws a shade over them nowj prosperity is a 
fiimous hider of such blemishes j bnt, on any miscarriage, 
they will be iully eiposed. And this (trust me, Athenians) 
will appesir in no long time, if the gods so will and you 
determine. For as ia the human body, a man in health 
feels not partial ailments, but, when illness occurs, all are in 
motion, whether it he a rupture or a sprain or anything else 
unsound; so with states mid monarohs, whilst they wage 

' The original eignifiea a cort^n ksciTions dance, which, formed a 
part of riotous festivities. We galher from histoi? that the orator'iv 
description here is not wholly untrne, though eioggeraled. Thirlwall 
thus writes of Philip : " There seem to have been two featurea ia his 
charaeler which, in another station, or under different ciraumatances, 
might have gone near to lower him to an ordinary person, bot which 
were 80 conlrolled by his fortune as to contribute not a litUo to his buo- 
cesa. He appears to have been by hia tempemmenl prone to almost 
evei; bind of sensual pleasure; but as his life was too busy to allow him 
often to indulge his bias, his occasional excesses wore the lur of an 
amiable coudescenston. 9d his natural humour wonld perhaps have led 
him too often to forget bis dignity in bis intercourse with his inferiors; 
bat to Philip, the great king, the conqueror, the restless politician, these 
intervala of relaxation occurred so rarely, that they might strengthen 
hirt influence with the vulgar, and could never eiposa him to contempt." 
It has been observed, that Philip's partiality for drinking and dancing, 
hifl drollery, and a dash of Bcurrility in his character, endeared hini 
especially to the Theasalians. See Jacobs' note on this psaBngo. 

' H/fiDut ychtltiii, pl^era of drolls, mimes, or farces. Our ancient 
word droll siguiSes, like ^iijiM, both the actor and the tbing acted. 
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(fsteiBsl war, their weaknesses aare undiscemed by most men^ 
^ut the tug ^f a fironti^ war betrays aU. 
.' If any of you think Philip a formidable opponent, because 
^y see he is fortunate, such reasoning is prudent, Athenians, 
j^ortune has indeed a great preponderance — nay, is everything, 
^ human afiOiirs. Not but that, if I had the choice, I should 
prefer our fortune to Philip's, would you but moderately per- 
fy^noa your duty. For I see you have many more claims to 
^e divine &Lvour than he has. But we sit doing nothing; 
^nd a man idle himself cannot require even his friends to act 
§^ him, much, less the gods. No wonder then that he, 
pharching and toiliog in person, present on all occasions, 
gi^lecting no iime or seascm, prevails over us delaying and 
noting and inquiring. I marvel not at that; the contrary 
-jiFOuld have been marvellous, if we doing none of the duties 
^ war had beat^i one doing aU. But this surprises me, that 
formerly, Athenians, you resisted the Lacedaemonians for the 
^:^hts o£ Greece, and rejecting nvany opportunities of selfish 
gain, to secure the rights of others, expended your property 
^ contributions, and bore the brunt of the battle ; yet now 
jjou are loth to serve, slow to contribute, in defence of your 
j(?wn possessions, and, though you have often saved the other 
rations of Greece collectively and individually, under your 
.^wn losses you sit stiU. This surprises me, and one thing 
more, Athenians ; that not one of you can reckon, how long 
^our war with Philip has lasted, and what you have been 
-doing while thp time has passed. You surely know, that 
while you have been delaying, expecting others to act, ac- 
cusing, trying one another, expecting again, doing much the 
jtame as ye do now, all the time has passed away. Then are 
ye so senseless, Athenians, as to imagine, that the same 
measures, which have brought the country from a prosperous 
■^ a poor condition, will bring it from a poor to a prosperous? 
iUnreasonable ware this and unnatural; for all things are 
^easier kept than gotten. The war now has left us nothing 
to keep; we have all to get, and the work must be done by 
ourselves. I say then, you must contribute money, serve in 
perooii with aJamty, accuse no one, till you have gakied your 
•(objects j then, judging from &ct8, honour the deserving, 
jpunish offenders; let there be no pretences or de&ults on 
your own part; for you cannot harsddy scrutinize the con- 




Aaat of otliera, unleaa you have done what ia light yuureelves. 
"Why, think you, do all the geiibrals' whoni joji commission 
»Toid this wax, and seek wfire of their own I (f'.ir of the 
generals too must a little truth be told.) Becauai; here the 
■pnzc» of the war are youre ; for eaunple, if Ampliipolis Iw 
taken, you will immediateiy recover it; the commanders 
^Te ail the risk and no reward, liut in the' other caae the 
risks are less, and the gains belong to the commanders and 
soldiers ; Lamps^icus/ Sigeum, the TeasclB which they plunder. 
So they proceed to Bccure their several interests : you, when 
you look at the bsid utat« of your aiiairs, bring the generals 
to trial; but when they get a hearing and plead these neces- 
sities, you dismiss them. The result is that, while you are 
quarrelling and divided, aome holding one opinion, Mome 
another, Uie oonunonwealth goes wrong. Formerly, .\the- 
nianB, you had boards' for taxes; now you have boards for 

A eyBtem of employing' mercenarj troopa sprang np at the elise of 
I the PeloponnaBian war, when, there were nomerous Grecian, bsnda 
oeruatomod to warfare and BBeMng employment. Such troops were 
eagerly sought for by the Persian satiapa and Qieir ling, by such men 
U Jason of PherFe, Dionysiua of SjracnM, or Fhilomelus of Phocis. 
t&ihens, wliich had partJally employed mereeimries hefore, began to make 
lue of them on a large Ecale, while her citizeiui preferred staying at 
home, to attend to commerca, politiu, uid idle amiisemenls. The ill 
I eSecta however were soon apparent. Athenian generals, ill supyiUad 
vith money, and having little control over their followera, were tempted 
or obliged to eugage in enterprises uoconneeted with, and often adverse 
to, the interests of their coonUy. Sometimes the geoeral, as well as the 
troops, was an alien, and coald be veiy little depended on. Snch a 
peison was Charidemns, a native of Oreua in Eubiea, who commeuced 
his career as captain of a [wrala vessel. He was Qften in tho service of 
Athena, but did her more bonn than good. See my article Mercatarii, 
I AicLDict. 

' Chares, the Atheniiin general, was said to have received these 
Asiatic cities from ArtalHlzuB, the Pi^-sian satrap, in letom for the 
I service he haJ performed. Probably it was some authority or privileges 
in those citiea, not the actnal dominion, that was conferred upon him. 
gigonm, which is near the mouth of the Hellespont, and was a con- 
-v^ent ^toatioa for his adventDraB, was the ordinary residence of 

• This refers to the institution of tho aviitioplai, or boards for manage- 
ment of the propertj-tai at Athens, as to whicli see Appendix IV. The 
argument of Demosthenes is as follows— The three huDdrad wealthier 
(atiiaoa, who were assireiated by law for purposes of taxation, had 
become a clique for political purposes, with an orator at their head, (he 
intentionally u*csUie term ^ys/iii', cimirman of the board,} lo oondact 
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politics. There is an ' orator presiding on either side, a 
general nndej; him, and thifee hundred men to shout; the 
rest of you are attached to the one party or the other. Thi& 
you must leave off; be yourselves again; establish a general 
liberty of speech, deliberation, and action. If some are ap- 
pointed to command as with royal authority, some to be 
ship-captains, tax-payers, soldiers by compulsion, others only 
to vote against them, and help in nothing besides, no duty 
will be seasonably performed; the aggrieved parties will still 
Ml you, and you will have to puni5i them instead of your 
enemies. I say, in short; you must all fedrly contribute, 
according to each man's ability; take your tui^is of service 
till you have all been afield; give every speaker a hearing, 
and adopt the best counsel, not what this or that person 
advises. K ye act thus, not only will ye praise the speaker 
at the moment, but yourselves afterwards, when the condi- 
tion of the country is improved. 



THE THIED OLYNTHIAC. 



THB ABQUMinrT. 



The Athenians had despatched sneconrs to Olynthus, and received, as 
Llbanius says, some favourable intelligence ; more probably, however, 
some vague romonrs, which led them to imagine the danger was for 
the time averted. They began, very prematurely, as the result showed, 
to be confident of success, and talked of punishiiig Philip for his pre- 
sumption. In this they were encouraged by certain foolish orators, 
who sought to flatter the national prejudices. Demosthenes in this 
oration strives to check the arrogance of the people ; reminds them of 
the necessity of defensive rather than offensive measures, and espe- 
cially of the importance of preserving their allies. He again adverts 
(and this time more boldly) to the law of Eubulus, which he intimates 
ought to be repealed; and he exhorts the Athenians generally to 
make strenuous exertions against Philip. 

'Not the same ideas, men of Athens, a^ presented to me, 
when I look at our condition, and when at u^e speeches which 

the business of the assembly, while they stood to shout and applaud his 
speeches. The general, who held a judicial court to decide disputes 
about the property-tax, and who in matters of state ought to be inde- 
pendent, was subservient to the orator, who defended him in the 
popular assembly. 
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oi-e deliTered. The speeches, I find, arc about puniahing 
Philip ; but our condition is come to thia, that we must 
mind we are not first damaged ourselves. Therefore, it seems 
to me, these orators commit the simple error of not laying 
before you the true subject of debate. That once we might 
aafely have held our own and puniahed Philip too, I know 
well enough ; both have been possible in my own time, not 
TBry long ago. But now, I am persuaded, it is suificient in 
the first instance to effect the preservation of our allies. 
When this has been secured, one may look out for revenge 
on Philip ; hut before we lay the foundation right, I deem it 
idle to tixlk about the end. 

The present crisis, Athenians, requires, if any ever did, 
much thought and counseL Not that I am puazled, what 
ftdvice to give in the matter ; I am only doubtful, in what 
way, Athenians, to address you thereupon. For I have been 
taught both by hearsay and experience, that most of your 
advantages have escaped you, fi-ora unwillingness to do your 
duty, not fi-om ignorance. I request you, if 1 speak my mind, 
to be patient, and consider only, whether I speak the truth, 
and with a vievr to future amendment. You see to what 
wretched plight wo are reduced by some men liaranguing for 
popularity. / 

I think it necessary, however, first to recal to your me- 
moiy a iew past eveuta. You remember, Athenians, when 
news came three or four years ago, that PhOip was in Thrace 
besieging Horteum.' It was then the fifth month,' and after 
much diaeiiasion and tumult in the assembly you resolved 
to launch forty galleys, that every citizen under forty-five' 
should embark, and a tas be raised of sixty talents. That 
year passed ; the first, second, third month arrived ; in tiat 

' A fortress on the Propontia, {now Sea of Mannora,) near Perinthun, 
This "Kaa a post of importance to tlio AtheniaiiB, wlio received largo 
Boppliea of com from that dietiict. 

' Corroapondinp nearly to our Noromber. The Altio year began in 
July, and contMni^^welve lunar months, of alternately 29 and 30 diys. 
The Greeks attonpleii to make the Innar and solar eoniHCa coincide fay 
cjolesofyearB.batfellintogreatconfiiwon. Sec CoienrfariBJii in Arch. Diet. 

' This Urge proportion of the Iserviceablo citiiiena, lav iv vKudf, 
shows the alarm at Athens. Philip's illness sceniB to have put a stop 
to his progresH in Thrace at thia period. Immediately on hia rocoteiy 
]w began hia aggresaion against Olynthua. See the Chronological Abstract 
Itiefiied to this volome. 
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month, reluctantly, after the mysteries,' you despatched 
Charidemus with the empty ships and five talents in inoney ; 
for as Philip was rep<»i»d to be sick or dead, (both rumours 
came,) you thought l^ere was no longer any occasion for 
succours, and discontinued the armament. But that was 
the very occasion ; if we had then sent our succours quickly, 
as we resdived, Philip would not have been saved to trouble 
us now. 

Those events cannot be altered. But here is the crisis of 
another war, the cause why I mentioned the past, that you 
may not repeat your error. How shall we deal with it, men 
of Athens 1 If you lend not the utmost possible aid, see how 
you will have manoeuvred everything for Philip's benefit. 
There were the Olynthians, possessed of some power ; and 
matters stood thus : Philip distrusted them, and they Philip. 
We negotiated for peace with them ; this hampered (as it 
were) and annoyed Hiihp, that a great city, reconciled to us, 
should be watching opportunities against him. We thought 
it necessary by all means to make that people his enemies ; 
and lo, what erewhile you clamoured for, has somehow or 
other been accomplished. Then what remains, Athenians, but 
to assist them vigorously and promptly ? I know not. For 
besides the disgrace that would fell upon us, if we sacrificed 
any of our interests, I am alarmed for the consequences, see- 
ing how the Thebans are affected towards us, the Phocian 
treasury exhausted, nothing to prevent Philip, when he has 
subdued what Hes before him, from turning to matters here. 
WhoevOT postpones until then the performance of his duty, 
wishes to see the peril at hand, when he may hear of it else- 
where, and to seek auxiliaries for himself, when he may be 
auxiliary to others ; for that this will be the issue, if we 
throw away owe present advantage, we all know pretty well. 
. But, it may be said, we have resolved that succours are 
necessary, and we will send them ; tell us only how.* Marvel 
not then, Athenians, if I say something to astonish the mul- 
titude. Appoint law-revisors :' at their session enact no 

. ' The Eleusinian Mysteries, in honour qf Ceres and Proserpine, called 
The Mysteries from their peculiar sanctity. 

' A provision was made by Solon for a periodical revision of the 
Athenian laws by means of a legislative committee, called Nojuo^ercu* 
(See my article Nomothetes, Arch. Diet.) They were chosen by lot from 
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fitatutaa, for you ha-ve enoi^, but repeal those which are irf 
present injurious ; I mean, juat plainly, the laws eoncemin^ 
our theatrical fund, and some concerning the troops, whereof 
the former divide the military fund amoi^ Btayers-at-home 
for theatrical amuaement, tho fe,ttj?r ittdemmfy deaertere, and 
so dishearten men well inclined to the service. When yoii 
have repealed these, and made tho road to good counsel aaf^ 
then find a man to propose what you all know to be desirable! 
But before doing so, look not for one who wiU advise good 
measures and be destroyed by you fra- hia pains. Such a 
person you will not find, especially as the only result would 
be, for the adviser and mover to suffer wrongfully, and, with"- 
out forwarding matters, to render good counsel still more 
dangerous in future. Besides, Athenians, you should require 
the same men to repeal these laws, who have introduced 
them. It is unjust, that their authors should enjoy a popu- 
larity which has bjured the commonwealth, while the aft; 
viser of salutary measurra suffers by a displeasure that may 
lead to general improvement. Till this is set right, Athenians, 
look not that any one should be so powerful with you as fo 
tran^reaa these laws with impunity, or so eeuBeless as t« 
plunge into ruin right before him. 

Another thing, too, you should observe, Athenians, that tn, 
decree is worth nothings without a readiness on your part to 
do what you determino. Could decrees of themselves compel 
you to perform ydur duty, or oiecute what they prescribe, 
neither would you with many decrees have aoeomplished 
little or nothing, uor would PhUip have insulted you ao long; 
Had it depended on decrees, he would have been chastisoa 
long ago. But the course of things ia otherwise. Action, 
posterior in order of time to speaking and voting, is in 
efficacy prior and superior. This requisite you want; the 
others you possess. There are among you, Athenians, men 
oonjpetent to advise what is needful, and you are exceedingly 
quick at understanding it ; aye, and you will be able now 

tho jadlcial liody, on a referen<» to tbem by a rote of the popnlur 
SBgembl]'. Demoallisnes fa;^ "enact no statotcs," iiishtad of asying', "JeC 
the commitleQ enicl no statutes," This is because the committee Touli] 
be taken from the people themselves, and the pact arc treated as the 
whole. So in speeches to juries wc shall frequently observe that la 
mentioning Ibe dcciuon of aonie other J1117 he sofB, "30a did this or 
that," OS it they noro Oie same persons. 
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to perform it, if you act rightly. For what time or season 
woiQd you have better than the present 1 When will you do 
your duty, if not now 1 Has not the man got possession of 
%11 our strongholds? And if he become master of this 
country, shall we not incur foul disgrace ? Are not they, to 
■jyhom we promised sure protection in case of war, at this 
moment in hostilities? Is he not an enemy, holding our 
possessions — a barbarian * — anything you like to call him ? 
Put, heavens! after permitting, almost helping him to 
^wjcomplish these things, shall we inquire who were to blame 
for them 1 I know we shall not take the blame to ourselves. 
For so in battles, no runaway accuses himseli^ but his general, 
his neighbour, any one rather; though, sure enough, the 
4efeat is owing to aU the runaways ; for each who accuses 
■pie rest might have stood his groimd, and had each done so, 
they would have conquered. Now then, does any man not 
give the best advice 1 Let another rise and give it, but not 
censure the last speaker. Does a second give better advice ? 
Follow it, and success attend you ! Perhaps it is not pleasant : 
but that is not the speaker's fiiult, unless he omits some 
needful prayer.* To pray is simple enough, Athenians, col- 
lecting sJl that one desires in a short petition : but to decide, 
when measures are the subject of consideration, is not quite 
SP easy ; for we must choose the profitable rather than the 
pleasant, where both are not compatible. 

But if any one can let alone our theatrical fiind, and sug- 
gest other supplies for the military, is he not cleverer? it 
may be asked. I grant it, if this were possible : but I wonder 
if any man ever was or will be able, after wasting his means 
i|i useless expenses, to find means for useful. Tie wishes of 

' * Barbarians (among the Greeks) designateB persons who were not of 
Hellenic origin. Alexander, an ancestor of Philip, had obtained admis- 
9lon to the Olympic games by proving himself to be of Argive descent. 
Sat the Macedonian people were scarcely considered as Greeks till a 
much later period ; and Demosthenes speaks rather with reference to the 
xuition than to Philip personally. 

. , ' Demosthenes sneers at the custom of introducing into the debate 
sententious professions of good-will, and prayers for prosperity ; a poor 
substitute Qie would say) for good counseL Compare Yixg. Georg. 
III. 464. 

J ; ^ Alitur vitium viyitque tegendo, 

1,' Dum medicas adhibere manus ad Tulnera pastor 

Abnegat, et meliora Deos sedet omina poscens. 



men are indeed a great help to such ai'garaents, and there- 
fore the easiest thing in the world ia self-deceit ; for every 
man hehevea what he wislies, though the reality is often 
difierent. See then, Athenians, what the realities allow, and 
you will be able to serre and have pay. It becomes not a 
wise or magnanimous people, to neglect military operations 
for want of money, and bear disgraces like these ; or, while 
you snatch up anas to march against Corinthiaaa and Me- 
garians, to let Philip enslave Greek cities for iaok of pro- 
Tisiona for your troops. 

I have not spoken for the idle purpose of giving offence : I 
am not so foolish or perverse, as to provoke your displeasure 
without intending your good ; but I think an upright citizen 
should preler the advancement of the commonweal to the 
gratification of his audience. And I hear, as perhaps you do, 
that tlielspeakers in our ancestors' time, whom all that^ad- 
dress you praise, but not exactly imitate, were politicians &&er 
this form and fiiahion ; — Aristides, Nicias, my namesake,' 
Pericles. But since these orators have appeared, who ask, 
What is your pleasure 9 what shall I move 1 how can I oblige 
you 1 the public welfiire is complimented away for a moment's 
popularity, and these are the results ; the orators thrive, you 
are disgraced. Mark, Athenians, what a summary con- 
trast may be drawn between the doings in our olden time and 
in yom-3. It is a tale brief and iamiliar to all ; for the es- 
aniples by which you may still be happy are found not abroad, 
men of Athens, but at home. Our forelathers, whom the 

" speakers humoured not nor caressed, as these men caress you, 
for flve-aud-forty years took the leadership of the Greeks by 
general consent, and brought above ten thousand ttdents into 
the citadel ; and the king of this country was submissive to 
them, as a barbarian shoiJd be to Greeks ; and many glorious 

■ trophies they erected for victories won by their own fighting 
on land and sea, and they are the sole people in iho world who 
have bequeathed a renown superior to envy. Such were their 
merits in the a&irs of Greece : see what they were at home, 
both as citizens and as men. Their public works are edifices 
and ornaments of such beauty and graudeur in temples and 

' Deraoathanes, the general so diBtingniBhed in Iho Peioponne.iiau 
iT, who deieated the Spaitans at Pf Ids, and afUtwardB lost hi9 lifo ia 
Sicily. 
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consecrated fumittire, tBat posterity have no power to sur- 
pass them. In private they were so modest and attached to 
the principle of our constitution, that whoever knows the 
style of house which Aristides had, or Miltiades, and the 
illustrious of that day, perceives it to be no grander than 
those of the neighbours. Their politics were not for money- 
making ; each felt it his duty to exalt the commonwealth.* 
By a conduct honourable towards the Greeks, pious to the 
gods, brotherhke among themselves, they justly attained a 
high prosperity. 

So fered matters with them under the statesmen I have 
mentioned. How fere they with you under the worthies of 
our time 1 Is there any likeness or resemblance ? I pass over 
other topics, on which I could expatiate ; but observe : in 
this utter absence of competitors, (Lacedaemonians depressed, 
Thebans employed, none of the rest capable of disputing the 
supremacy with us,) when we might hold our own securely 
and arbitrate the claims of others, we have been deprived of 
our rightful territory, and spent above fifteen hundred talents 
to no purpose; the allies, whom we gained in war, these per- 
sons have lost in peace, and we have trained up against 
oimselves an enemy thus formidable. Or let any one come 
forward and teU me, by whose contrivance but* ours Philip 
has grown strong. WeU, sir, this looks bad, but things at 
home are better. What proof can be adduced 1 The parapets 
that are whitewashed ? The roads that are repaired 1 foun- 
tains, and fooleries ? * Look at the men of whose statesman- 
ship these are the fiiiits. They have risen from beggary to 
opulence, or from obscurity to honour ; some have made their 
private houses more splendid than Hie public buildings ; and 
in proportion as the state has declined, their fortunes have 
been exalted. 

What has produced these results? How is it that all 
went prosperously then, and now goes wrong ? Because an- 
ciently the people, having the courage to be soldiers, controlled 
the statesmen, and disposed of all emoluments ; any of the 

' Afl Horace says : — 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commmie magnum. 

' Jacobs : und solches GeschwSiz. The prooeedings of Eabnlos are 
here more particnlarly referred to. 



rest was happy f o receive from the people iiis share of honour, 
office, or advantage. Now, contrariwise, the Btatesmeu dis- 
pose of emohuaents'; through them everything is done ; you 
the people, enervated, stripped of treasure and allies, are be- 
come a^ underlings and hangere-on, happy if these persona 
dole you out show-money or send you paltry beeves ; ' and, 
the unmanliest part of all, you are gratefid for receiving your 
own. They, cooping you in the city, lead you to your plea- 
svu'es, and make you tame rmd submisaive to their handH. It 
is impossible, I say, to have a high and noble ^irit, while you 
are engaged in petty and mean employments : whatever be the 
pursuits of men, their characters niust be similar. By Ceres, 
I shonld not wonder, if I, for mentioning these things, suf- 
fered more from your resentment than the men who have 
brought them to pass. For even liberty of speech you allow 
not on all subjects ; I marvel indeed you have allowed 
it here. 

Would you but even now, renouncing these practices, per- 
form mditary eervice and act worthily of yourselves ; would ■ 
you employ these domestic superfluities as a means to gain 
advantage abroad ; perimps, Athoniana, perfiaps you might 
gain some soUd and important advantage, and be rid of these 
perquisites, which are hie the diet ordered by physioiana ibv 
the sick. As that neither imparts strength, nor suffers the 
patient to die, so your allowances are not enough to be of 
Bubatantial benefit, nor yet permit you to reject tliem and 
turn to something else. Thus do they increase the general 
apathy. What i I shall be asked : mean you stipendiary 
service? Yes, and forthwith the same arrangement for all, 
Athenians, that each, taking his dividend from the pubUc, 
may bo what the state requires. Is peace to bo had t You 

' Enteitaimneiitg were frcqueatlj given to Uie people afUr sacrificea, 
at which a ret? Hmall part of tho victim wiu devoted to the gods, auuli 
BE tha legd and intestioea, tho rest being kept for more profane pur- 
TOses. The Athoainna woro remarkably axtravagaut ia sacriiicea. 
Duuadcs, ridieulingthe donations of public meat, compared the repoblic 
to aa old woman, titting at home in elippera uid tupping her broth. 
Demosthenes, using the diminutive 0otBia, charges the magislj^tes with 
Buppljing lean and poor oxen, whereas the victims ought to be healthy 
and large, tiKtm, See Virgil, .£n. xL 739. 

Hie amor, hoe stadinm; dam sacra eccnadae amspei 

If unticl, ae lucos vocct ho^lia pinguiEi in aitos. 
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lure better at home, under no compulsion to set dishonourably 
firom iudigonoe. Is there such an emergeijicy as the present 1 
Better to be a soldier, as you ought, in your country's cause, 
lufuutained by those very allowances. Is any one of you be- 
yond the militaiy age ) What he now irregularly takes with- 
out doing service, let him take by just regulation, superin- 
tending and transacting needful business. Thus, without 
derogating from or adding to our political system, only re- 
moving some irregularity, I bring it into order, establishing a 
uniform rule for receiving money, for serving in war, for 
sitting on juries, for doing what each according to his age can 
do, and what occasion requires. I never advise we should give to 
idlers the wages of the diligent, or sit at leisure, passive and 
helpless, to hear that such^a one's mercenaries are victorious ; 
as we now do. Not that I blame any one who does you 
a service : I only call upon you, Athenians, to perform on 
your own account those duties for which you honour 
strangers, and not to surrender that post of dignity which, 
won through many glorious dangers, your ancestors have 
bequeathed. 

• I have said nearly all that I think necessary. I trust you 
will adopt that coxurse which is best for the country and 
yourselves. 



THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. 



THE ABaiXMENT. 



Philip, after the defeat of Onomarchus, had inarched towards the puss of 
Thermopylsa, which, however, he found occupied by the Athenians, 
who had sent a force for the purpose of preventing his advance. 
Being baffled there, he directed his march into Thrace, and alarmed 
the Athenians for the safety of their dominions in the Chersonese. 
At the same time he sent a fleet to attack the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbms, infested the commerce of Athens with his cruisers, and even 
insulted her coast. In Thrace he became involved in the disputes 
between the rival kings Amadocus and Cersobleptes, espousing tiie 
cause of the former; and for some time he was engaged in the inte- 
rior of that country, either at war with Cersobleptes, or extending his 
own influence over other parts of Thrace, where he establish^ or 
expelled the rulers, as it suited him. It was just at that time that 
Demosthenes spoke the following oration, the nrst in which he called 



the ntteution of Mb countrymen to tbe dangerouB in 
power. He bad bocomo convinced by-tbe eouree of events, and by 
obaerring tbe restless activity of Philip, that Athens had mora to 
fear from him than from Theboa, or Jiom any new combination of tho 
Grecian republics. Tho orator himself, perhaps, hardly appreciated 
the extent of Philip's reaonrcea, strengtbcaod as he wa.i now by .the 
friendahip of Thessaly, poaaeaaed of a navy and marltintc towns, and 
relieved iiooi tho presence of any powerful neighbours. Wiiat were 
the preciso viewii of Demosthenes as to the extent of tho impeodiug 
danger, wc camiot say. It was not for him to Mghten the Atheniaoa 
too much, but to awaken then from their lethai^. Thia he does in 
a speech, which, without idle declamation or useless ornament, is 
eBBentially practical Ho alarms, but cnooun^es, hia countrymen ; 
paints out both their weakneas and their strength; rouses them to a 
lense of danger, and shows tho way to meet it ; rocommendii not any 
extraordinary eSorts, for wliich at tho moment there was no urgent 
necessity, sad to make which would have exceeded their power, but 
unfolds a scheme, simple and feasible, soiljug the occaslou, and calcu- 
lated (if Athenians had not been too degenerate) to lay ibe founda- 
tion of better things. 

Had the question for debato been anything new, Atheniana, 
I should have waited tiU moat of the usual speakers ' had 
been heard ; if any of their counsels had been to my liting, 
I had remained silent, else proceeded to impart my own. 
But as tho subject of diseussion is one upon which they havo 
Bpoken oft before, I imagine, though I rise the firat, I am 
entitled to indulgence. For if these men had advised pro- 
perly in time past, there would be no necessity for deliberat- 
ing now. 

First I Bay, jou must not despond, Atheniana, under your 
present circnmatanceB, wretched as they are ; for that which 
is woi-st in them as regards the past, is best for the future. 
What do I mean t That your aflairs are amiss, men of 
Athens, because you do nothing which is needful ; if, not- 
withstanding you performed your duties, it were the same, 
there would be no hope of amendmeat. 

Consider nest, what you know by report, and men of ospe- 
rience remember; how vast a, power the LacodEemoaians had 
not long ago, yet how nobly and becomingly you consulted 

> By an ancient ordinance of Solon, thoae who were above fifty yeant 
of age were firat called onto deliver their opinion. The law bad ceased 
to be in force ; bat, as a decent custom, the older men usually com- 
menced the debate. There would be frequent occaaions for departing 
from such a custom, and Demosthenes, who was now thirty-thi«e, asaigna 
his reason for speaking first. 
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the dignity of Athens^ aiid undertook the ^rar ^ against them 
for the ri^ts of Greece. Why do I mention this ? To show 
and convince yon, Athenians, that nothing, if you take pre- 
caution, is to be feared, nothing, if you are negligent, goes as 
you deeire. Take for examples the strength of the Lace- 
dastnonians then, which you overcame by attention to your 
duties, and the insolence of this man now, by which through 
neglect of our interests we are confounded. But if any 
among you, Athenians, dean Phihp hard to be conquered, 
lookii^ at the magnitude of his existing power, and ^e loss 
by us of all our strongholds, they reason rightly, but should 
reflect, that once we held Pydna and Potidsea and Methone 
and all the r^on round about as our own, and many of the 
nations Bowlagaed with him were ind^ndent akd fr«e, 
and preferred our friendship to his. Had Philip then taken 
it into his head, that it was difficult to contend with Athens, 
when she had so many fortresses to infest his country, and he 
was destitute of allies, -nothing that he has accomplished 
would he have undertaken, and never would he have ac- 
quired so large a dominion. But he saw well, Athenians, 
that all these places are the open prizes of war, that the 
possessions of ike absent naturally belong to the present, 
tiiose of the remiss to them that will venture and toil. 
Acting on such principle, he has won everything and keeps 
it, either by way of conquest, or by friendly attachment and 
alliance j for all men will side with and respect those, whom 
they see prepared and willing to make proper exertion. If 
you, Athenians, will adopt this principle now, though you 
did not before, and every man, where he can and ought to 
give his service to the state, be ready to give it without 
excuse, the wealthy to contribute, the able-bodied to enlist ; 
in a word, plainly, if you will become your own masters, and 
cease each expecting to do nothing himself, while his neigh- 
bour does everything for him, you shall then with heaven's 
permission recover your own, and get back what has been 
frittered away, and chastise Philip. Do not imagine, that 

^ He refers to the war in whieb Atiiens assisted the Thebans against 
Lacednmon, and in which Chabrias won the naval battle of Kaxos. 
That war eommenc^d twenty-six years before the speaking of the first 
Philippic, and would be weU remembered by many ef the hearers. See 
the Historical Abstract in this volume. 
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hid empire is CYerlastingly secLU'ed to him as a god. Tlxere 
are who hate and fear and eavy hizn, Athenians, even amoni; 
those that seem, moet friendly; and all fecliuga tliat are in 
other men belong, we may assuniQ, to hia confederates. But 
now they are all cowed, having no refuge through your 
tardinesG and indolence, which I say you mant abandon Ibrth- 
irith. For yon see, Athenians, the oaae, to what pitch of 
UTOgance the mati has advanced, who leaves you not even 
the choice of action or inaction, but threatens and uHes (they 
■aay) outrageous Ituiguage, and, unable to rest in possession of 
iifl conquentB, continimlly widens their circle, and, whilst we 
dally and deky, throws his net all around uij. When thon, 
Athenians, when will ye act aa becomes you ) In what event 1 
In that of necessity, 1 suppose. Aitd how should we regard the 
events happening now 1 Methinks, to Q'eemen the strangest 
necessity is the disgrace of their condition. Or tell me, do 
ye like walking about and asking one another : — is there any 
news ] Why, could there he greater news than a, man of 
Macedonia subduing Athenians, and directing the affiiirB of 
Greece J la Phihp dead J No, but he is sick. And what 
matters it to you ! Should anything beial this maji, you will 
soon create another Phihp, if you attend to business thus. 
for evffli he has been exalted not so much by his own 
strength, as by our negligence. And again ; should anything 
happen to him; should fortime, which stiU takes better care 
of us than we of ourselveB, be good enough to accomplish 
this ; observe that, being on the spot, you would step in 
while things were in confusion, and maiiage them aa you 
pleased; but as you now are, though occasion offered Amphi- 
poiia, you would not be in a position to accept it, with 
neither forces nor counselB at hand.'/ 

However, as to tbe importance of a general zeal in the dis- 
charge of duty, believing you are convinced and satisfied, I 
say no more, 

Aa to the kind of force which I think may extricate you 
frtna your difficulties, the amount, the suppUea of money, 
the best and speediest method (in my judgment) of pro- 
viding aU the necessaries, I shall endeavour to inform you 

' Important sdvica this, to men in all ralSitioDB of life. Good luck ii 
far tLofle nbo ara in a IpoaiCion to avail Lhemselvca of it 
lUi poma cudunt qui poma suli arbore qii:crii 
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fortiiwith, making only one request, men of Athens. When 
you have heard all, determine ; prejudge not before. And let 
none think I delay our operations, because I recommend an 
entirely new force. Not those that cry, quickly! to-day! 
speak most to the purpose; (for what has already happened 
we shall not be able to prevent by our present armament ;) 
but he that shows what and how great and whence procured 
must be the force capable of enduring, till either we have 
advisedly terminated the war, or overcome our enemies : for 
so shall we escape annoyance in future. This I think I am 
able to show, without offence to any other man who has a plan 
to offer. My promise indeed is large ; it shall be tested by the 
performance ; and you shall be my judges. 

First, then, Athenians, I say we must provide fifty war- 
ships,* and hold oiu^elves prepared, in case of emergency, to 
embark and sail. I require also an equipment of transports 
for half the cavalry* and sufficient boats. This we must have 
ready against his sudden marches from his own country to 
Thermopylae, the Chersonese, Olynthus, and anywhere he 
likes. For he should entertain the beliei^ that possibly you 
may rouse from this over-cajrelessness, and start off, as you 
did to Euboea,' and formerly (they say) to Haliartus,* and very 
lately to Thermopylse. And although you shoidd not pursue 
just the course I would advise, it is no slight matter, that 

1 The Athenian ship of war at this time was the Trireme, or galley 
with three ranks of oars. It had at the prow a beak (^/ifioKoy), with a 
sharp iron head, which, in a charge, (generally made at the broadside,) 
was able to shatter the planks of the enemy's vesseL An ordinary 
trireme carried two hundred men, including the crew and marines. 
These last (hrifidrcu) were usually ten for each ship, but the number was 
often increased. The transports and vessels of burden, whether merchant 
vessels or boats for the carriage of military stores, were round-bottomed, 
more bulky in construction, and moved rather with sails than oars. 
Hence the fighting ship is called rax^td, swift. It carried a sail, to be 
used upon occasion, though it was mainly worked with oars. 

2 The total number was one thousand, each tribe furnishing one 
hundred. 

3 The expedition about five years before, when the Thebans had sent 
an army to Euboea, and Timotheus roused his countrymen to expel them 
from the island. Of this, Demosthenes gives an animated account at 
the close of the oration on the Chersonese. 

*■ B. 0. 395, when the war between Thebes and Sparta had begun, and 
Lysander besieged Haliartus. He was slain in a sally by the Thebans 
and Athenians. 
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Philip, knowing you to be in readiness — know it he will for 
certain ; there are too many among our own people who re- 
jiorfc everything to him— may either keep quiet from appre- 
hension, or, not heeding your arrangements, be taken off hia 
guard, there being notbing to prevent your sailing, if he ^ve 
jou a chance, to attack hia territories. Such an armajnent, 
I say, ought instantly to be agreed upon and provided. But 
besides, men of Athena, you should keep in hand some force, 
that will incessantly make war and annoy him : none of' 
your ten or twenty thousand mercenaries, not your forces on 
paper,' but one that shall belong to the state, and, whether 
you appoint one or more generals, or this or that man or any 
other, ahall obey and foDow him. Subsistence too I require 
ibr it. What the force shall he, how large, from what source 
maintained, how rendered efficient, I will show you, stating 
©very particular. Mei-cenaries I recommend— and beware of 
doing what has oiton been injurious — thinking all measures 
below the occasion, adopting the strongest in your decrees, 
JOU foil to accomplish the least — rather, I say, perform and 
procure a Uttle, add to it afterwards, if it prove insufficient. 
I advise then two thousand soldiers in all, five hundred to he 
Athenians, of whatever age you think right, serving a limited 
time, not long, but such time aa you think right, so as to 
reheve one another : the rest should be mercenaries. And 
with them two hundred horse, fifty at lenst Athenians, like 
the foot, on the same terms of service; and transports for 
them. Well ; what besides 1 Ten swift galleys : for, as 
Phihp has a navy, we must have swift galleys also, to coa- 
Toy our power. How shall subsistence for these troops 
he provided ! I v.-ill state and esplain ; biit first let me tell 
you, why I consider a force of this amount sufficient, and 
why I wish the men to be citizens. 

Of that amount, Athenians, because it is impossible for us 
now to raise an army capable of meeting hirn in the field : 
■wo must plunder ' and adopt such kind of warfare at first ; 

' LiUrally "written in leltere ;" that is, promised to the generala or 
nlliea, lint never sent JacobK : dne ATaelil die avf dem Blaile sleht. 
Compare Shakapeare, Henry IV., Second Part, Act I. 
We toMJiy in paper and in figures, 
Using the nsmes ofmen ineteed of men, 

' Mate predatory inoaraionE, aa Livj Bays, "popuinlinndimagis qnnm 
Jnato more beUi." Jacoba : den Krieg als Freibev,ler/ii!ire?i. Another 

TOL. I. P 
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our force, therefore, must not be over-large, (for there is not 
pay OT subsistence,) nor altogether mean. Citizens I wish to 
attend and go on board, because I hear that formerly the 
state maintained mercenary troops at Corinth,^ commanded 
by Polystratus and Iphicrates and Chabrias and some others, 
and that you served with them yourselves; and I am 
told, that these mercenaries fighting by your side and you 
by theirs defeated the Lacedsemonians. But ever since your 
hirelings have served by themselves, they have been vanquish- 
ing your friends and allies, while your enemies have become 
unduly great. Just glancing, at the war of our state, they 
go oft* to Artabazus'* or anywhere rather, and the general 
follows, naturally ; for it is impossible to command without 
giving pay. What therefore ask II To remove the ex- 
cuses both of general and soldiers, by supplying pay, and 
attaching native soldiers, as inspectors of the general's con* 
duct. The way we manage things now is a mockery. For 
if you were asked : Are you at peace, Athenians ? No, indeed, 
you would say ; we are at war with Philip. Did you not 
choose from yourselves ten captains and generals, and also 
captains and two generals * of horse 1 How are they em- 

German: Streifzuge zu machen (guerilla warfere). Leland: "harass 
him with depredations." Wilson, an old English translator : " rob and 
spoil upon him." 

^ He alludes to the time when Corinth, Athens, Thebes, and Argos 
were allied against Sparta, and held a congress at Corinth, b. c. 394. 
The allies were at first defeated, but Iphicrates gained some successes, 
and acquired considerable reputation by cutting off a small division 
(mora) of Spartan infantry. 

2 Diodorus relates that Chares, in the Social war, having no money to 
pay his troops, was forced to lend them to Artabazus, then in rebellion 
against the king of Persia. Chares gained a victory for the satrap, 
and received a supply of money. But this led to a complaint and 
menace oi war by the king, which brought serious consequences. See the 
Historical Abstract. 

• There were chosen at Athens every year 

' Ten generals (one for each tribe), orparriyoL 
Ten captains (one for each thbe), raliapxoi* 
Two generals of cavalry, iTtvapxoi, 
Ten cavalry officers (one for each tribe), ^tu\apxoi' 

In a regular army of citizens, when each tribe formed its own divi- 
sion, both of horse and foot, all these generals and officers would be 
present. Thus; there were ten generals at Marathon. A change took 
place in later times, when the armies were more miscellaneous. Three 
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ployed 1 Except one man, whom you commission on service 
abroad, the rest conduct your processions with the sacrifkers. 
Like puppet-makers, you elect your infentry and cavalry 
officers for the market-place, not for war. Consider, Athe- 
nians ; should there not be native captains, a native general 
of horse, your own ^mmanders, that the force might really 
be the state's 1 Or should your general of horse sail to Lem- 
nos,' while Menelaus commands the cavalry fighting for your 
possessions 1 I speak not as objecting to the man, but he 
ought to be elected by you, whoever the person be. 

Perhaps you admit the justice of these statements, but 
wish principally to hear about the supplies, what they must 
be and whence procured. I wiU satisfy you. Supplies, then, 
for maintenance, mere rations for these troops, come to ninety 
talents and a little more : for ten swift galleys forty talents, 
twenty minas a month to every ship; for two thousand 
soldiers forty more, that each soldier may receive for rations 
ten drachms a month ; and for two himdred horsemen, each 
receiving thirty drachms a month, twelve talents.* Should 
any one think rations for the men a small provision, he 
judges erroneously. Furnish that, and I am sure the army 
itself will, without injuring any Greek or ally, procure every- 
thing else fi:t)m the war, so as to make out their full pay. I am 
ready to join the fleet as a volunteer, and submit to anythingj 
if this be not so. Now for the ways and means of the supply, 
which I demand from you. 

[Statementl of ways and jneans.^ 

This, Athenians, is what we have been able to devise. 
When you vote upon the resolutions, pass what you* approve, 

Athenian generals were frequently employed, and at a still later period 
only one. Demosthenes here touches on a very important matter, which 
we can well understand, viz. the necessity of officering the foreign mer- 
cenaries from home. 

^ To assist at a religious ceremony held annually at Lemnos.. where 
many Athenians resided. 

* As to Athenian money, see Appendix II. 

' Here the clerk or secretary reads the scheme drawn up by Demos- 
thenes, in the preparing of which be was probably assisted by the finan- 
cial officers of the state. What follows was, according to Dionysias, 
spoken at a dififorent time. The curious may consult Leland, and Jacobs' 
hilroduction to his translation. 

* /. c. some measure, if not mine, whereby the war may be waged 

f2 
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that you may oppose Philip, not only by decrees and letters, 
but by action also. 

I think it wiU assist your deliberations about the war and 
the whole arrangements, to regard the position, Athenians, 
of the hostile country, and consider, that PhiUp by the winds 
and seasons of the year gets the start iii most of his opera- 
tions, watching for the trade-winds ^ or the winter to com- 
mence them, when we are unable (he thinks) to reach the 
spot. On this account, we must carry on the war not with 
hasty levies, (or we shall be too late for everything,) but with 
a permanent force and power. You may use as winter quar- 
ters for your troops Lemnos, and Thasus, and Sciathus, and 
the islands* in that neighbourhood, which have harbours and 
com and all necessaries for an army. In the season of the 
year, when it is easy to put ashore and there is no danger 
from the winds, they will easily take their station off the coast 
itself and at the entrances of the seaports. 

How and when to employ the troops, the commander ap- 
pointed by you wiU determine as occasion requires. What 
you must find, is stated in my biU. If, men of Athens, you 
will famish ihe supplies which I mention, and then, after 
completing your preparations of soldiers, ships, cavalry, will 
obhge the entire force by law to remain in the service, and, 
while you become your own paymasters and commissaries, 
demand from your general an account of his conduct, you 
will cease to be always discussing the same questions without 
forwarding them in the least, and besides, Athenians, not 
only will you cut off his greatest revenue — What is this ? 
He maintains war against you through the resources of your 
aUies, by his piracies on their navigation — But what next 1 
You will be out of the reach of injury yourselves : he will 
not do as in time past, when falling upon Lemnos and 
Imbrus he carried off your citizens captive, seizing the ves- 
sels at GersBstus he levied an incalculable simi, and lastly, 
made a descent at Marathon and carried off the sacred 

effectually. The reading of iroiifcmre, adopted by JacoW after Schaefer. 
is not in congruity with the sentence. \ 

' The Etesian wmds blowing from the north-west Kn July, which 
would impede a voyage from Athens to Macedonia and llhrace. 

* As Scopelus, Halonnesus, Peparethus, which were tSea subject to 
Athens, ^ '' 



galley ' from our coast, and you could neither prevent these 
thiagB nor send suceoura by the appointed time. But bow 
is it, think you, Athenians, that the Panathenaic and Dio- 
nysian foativals' take place always at the appointed time, 
whether espert or unqualified psreonB he chosen to conduct 
either of them, whereon you expend larger suma than upon 
any armament, and which arc more numerously attended 
and magnificent than almost anything in the world ; whilst 
ail your armaments are after the timo, as that to Mothone, 
to Pagaase, to Potidsea 5 Because in the former case everj- 
thiug is ordered by law, and each of you knows long faefore- 
iand, who is the choir-master ' of his tribe, who the gym- 
nastic * master, when, from whom, and what he is to receive, 
aud what to do. Nothing there is left unascertained or im- 
defined : whereas in the business of war and ite preparations 
nil is irregular, unsettled, indefinite. Therefore, no sooner 
have we heard anything, thaa we appoint ship-captains, dis- 
pute with them on the exchanges,' and consider about ways 

' A sliip called FamluB, generally uaod on religious miBsions or to 
carry public dcspatcliaa. 

' The Paaalhenaic feativala were in lionour uf Pallaa or Atheae, the 
protectress of Athens, aud eomraeniorated also the union of the old 
Attic towna under one goyemmeat. There were two, the greater held 
Bveiy rourth jear, the leaser anually. They ifere celebrated with facri- 
Sces, la^es, gymnastic and musical conteala, and various other amuse- 
jncnts and solemnities, among iFhich was the carrying Iha pietured robe 
' of Pallaa to her.temple. The Dioujsia, or feelivd of Bacehus, will he 
q)okea of more full; hereafter. 

' The ehoregua, or choir-master, of each tribe, had to defray the 
expense of the choruses, whether dramatic, lyric, or musical, which 
formed part of the entertainment on solemn occasions. This was one 
of the \«iT0up7foi, or burdensome offices, to which mcQ of property wcrn 
Uable at Athena ; of which we shall see moto in other paila of our 
author. 

' The gymnasiarch, like the chorcgus, had a burden imposed on him 
by bis tribe, to make certain provisions for the gymnasium, public 
place or school of exercise. Some of the contests at the festivaU being 
of a gymnastic nature, such as the Torch-race, it was his duty to make 
arrangements for them, and more particalarly to select the ablest youths 
of the school for performera. 

' For every ship of war a captain, or trierarcb, was appointed, whose 
duty it was, not merely to command, but take ebargo of the vessel, keep 
it in raroir, and bear the espenso (partly or whollyl of eiiuipping it 
In the Feioponnesian war we find the charge laid upon two joint 
eaplatns, and allerwarda it vas home liy an association formed like the 
SymiiioriEe of the Propei'ty Tas. Demosthcnus, when be caine to 
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and means ; then it is resolved that resident ahens and house- 
holders * shall embark, then to put yourselves on board instead; 
but during these delays the objects of our expedition are lost; 
for the time of action we waste in preparation, and fitvour- 
able moments wait not our evasions and delays. The forces 
that we imagine we possess in the meantime, are found, when 
the crisis comes, utterly insufficient. And Phihp has arrived 
at such a pitch of arrogance, as to send the following letter 
to the Euboeans : 

[Tke letter is reeui.^ 

Of that which has been read, Athenians, most is true, 
unhappily true ; perhaps not agreeable to hear. And if what 
one passes over in speaking, to avoid offence, one could pass 
over in reality, it is right to humour the audience : but if 
graciousness of speech, where it is out of place, does harm in 
action, shameful is it, Athenians, to delude ourselves, and by 
putting off everything unpleasant to miss the time for all 
operations, and be unable even to undei-stand, that skilful 
makers of war should not follow circumstances, but be in 
advance of them ; that just as a general may be expected to 
lead his armies, so are men of prudent counsel to guide 
circumstances, in order that their resolutions may be accom- 
plished, not their motions determined by the event. Yet 
you, Athenians, with larger means than any people, — ships, 
infantry, cavalry, and revenue — ^have never up to this day 
made proper use of any of them ; and your war with Philip 
differs in no respect from the boxing of barbarians. For 
among them the party struck feels always for the blow;^ 
strike him somewhere else, there go his hands again ; ward or 
look in the face he cannot nor wiU. So you, if you hear of 

the head of affairs, introduced some useful reforms in the system of the 
Trierarchy. 

The exchange, dprlBoa-tSf was a stringent but clumsy contrivance, to 
enforce the performance of these public duties by persons capable of 
bearing them. A party charged might call upon any other person to 
take the office, or exchange estates with him. If he refused, complaint 
was made to the magistrate who had cognisance of the business, and the 
dispute was judicially heard and decided. 

^ ]^reedmen, who had quitted their masters* house, and lived 
independently. 

* Compare Virgil, Mn. ix. 577. 

Ille manum projecto tegmihe demens 
Ad vulnns tulit. 



Philip in the Chersonese, vote to send relief there, if at 
TheroiopylEe, the same ; if anywhere else, you nin after his 
heels up and down, and are commanded hy him; no plan 
have jiju devised for tho war, no circumstance do yon aee 
beforehand, only' when you learn that something is done, or 
about to be done. Formerly pertuips this vas allowable : 
aow it is come to a crisis, to be tolerable no longer. And it. 
■eems, men of Athens, as if some god, ashamed for us at our 
prooeedinga, has put this activity into Philip, For had ho 
been willing to remain quiet in pos»:ssion of his conqnests 
and prizes, and attempted nothing farther, some of you, 
I think, would be satisfied with a state of things, which 
brands our nation with the shame of cowardice and the 
fculeat disgrace. But by continually encroaching and grasp- 
ing after more, he may possibly rouse you, if yon. have not 
altogether despaired. I marvel, indeed, that none of yon, 
Athenians, notices with conceni and anger, that the hegiuoing 
of this war wna to chastise Philip, the end is to protect our- 
selves against hia attacks. One thing is oiear : he will not 
stop, unleai some one oppose him. And shall we wait for 
this ? And if you despatch empty galleys and hopes from 
■ this or that person, think ye iJl is well 1 Shall we not em- 
bark! Shall we not sail with at least a part of our na- 
tional forces, now though not before ? ShaJl we not make 
a desoent upon his coast ? Where, then, shall we land t 
some one asks. The war itself, men of Athens, will discover 
tie rotten parts of his empire, if we make a trial ; but if 
we sit at home, hearing the orators accuse and mahgn one 
another, no good can ever be achieved. Methinks, where a 
portion of our citizens, though not all, are conunissioned with 
the rest, Heaven blesses, and Fortune aids tbe sbuggle ; but 
where you send out a general and an empty decree and hopes 
from the hnstings, nothing that you desire is done ; your 
enemies scoff, and your allies die for fear of such an arma- 
ment For it is impossible, — aye, impossible, for one man to 
ctecuta all your widies : to promise,' and assert, and accuse 
this or that person, is possible; bnt so your afKiii^B are rained. 

' This loDM mode of eipreBBion, wbich Ib fanod iu (he original, 
I deaiRoedly raUin. 

' €harca ia parlieDkrif aUuded to. Tlie "promiBOBofCharea" passed 
into a proverb. 
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The general commands wretched unpaid hirelings; here 
are persons easily found, who tell you lies of his conduct; 
you vote at random from what you hear : what then can be 
expected 1 

How is this to cease, Athenians 1 When you make the 
same persons soldiers, and witnesses of the general's conduct, 
and judges when they return home at his audit ; ^ so that you 
may not only hear of your own affairs, but be present to see 
them. So disgraceful is our condition now, that every 
general is twice or thrice tried* before you for his life, though 
none dares even once to hazard his life against the enemy : 
they prefer the death of kidnappers and thieves to that which 
becomes them; for it is a malefactor's part to die by sentence 
of the law, a general's to die in battle. Among ourselves, 
some go about and say that Philip is concerting with the 
Lacedaemonians the destruction of Thebes and the dissolution 
of republics; some, that he has sent envoys to the king;^ 
others, that he is fortifying cities in Illyria : so we wander 
about, each inventing stories. For my part, Athenians, by 
the gods I believe, that Phihp is intoxicated with the magni- 
tude of his exploits, and has many such dreams in his imagina- 
tion, seeing the absence of opponents, and elated by success ; 
but most certainly he has no such plan of action, as to let the 
silliest people among us know what his intentions are : for 
the silliest are these newsmongers. Let us dismiss such talk, 
and remember only that Philip is an enemy, who robs us of 
our own and has long insulted us ; that wherever we have 
expected aid from any quarter, it has been found hostile, and 
that the future depends on ourselves, and unless we are 
willing to fight him there, we shall perhaps be compelled to 
fight here. This let us remember, and then we shall have 

* The audit or scrutiny of his conduct which every officer of the 
republic had to undergo, before a jury, if necessary, at the end of his 
administration. In the case of a general, the scrutiny would be like a 
court>martial. The Athenian people, (says Demosthenes,) as represented 
by the citizen soldiers, would themselves be witnesses of the general's 
conduct. These same soldiers, when they came home, or at least a 

Eortion of them, might serve on the jury ; and so the people would be 
oth witnesses and judges. 

^ Chares was tried several times. Capital charges were preferred also 
against Autocles, Cephisodotus, Leosthenes, Callisthenes. 
' The king of Persia^ generally called the king by the Greeks. 
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determined wisely, and have done with idle conjeoturea. 
■Tou need not pry into the future, but assure yourselves it 
will he disastrous, uoless you attend to your duty, aud are 
willing to act as becomes you. 

Aa for me, never before bavQ I courted favour, by speaking 
what I am not convinced ia for your good, and now I have 
gpoken my whole mind frankly aiid unreservedly. I could 
have wished, knowing tho advantage of good counsel to you, 
I were equally certain of its advantage to the counsellor : so 
should I have spoken with more satiafiiction. Now, with au 
■nncertainty of the consequence to myself, but with a convic- 
tion that you will benefit by adopting it, I proffer my advice. 
I trust oidy, that what is most for the common benefit will 
prevMl. 



THE ORATION" ON THE PEACE. 



To uoderetanil aa 'well the subject of tliia oration, as the motivca of 
Demoathenes, nha here recommendB a. course of action different 
from tlie vigoroQS measures caimselled by him on other oc(»siocs, it 
it neceasoi? ia take a short review of the preceding events, and 
oI)Scrve the position in which Athens stood at the time when tbo 
speech was delivered. 

Phuip, after taking OljnthuB, turned his thoughts to now objeets, of 
which tite more immediate were, first, to get posscEBion of the Greek 
tj)vns on the Hellespont and the CliersoDBBe ; secondly, to get a foot- 
ing in southern Greece. The first of these seemed comparatively easy 
since the reduction of Olynthus ; the ^cond was more diflicult, and 
could only ba accomplished by the aid or suSerance of certain Greek 
states. But the continuance of the Sacred var afforded Philip an 
opportunity of which he skiUiilly amled himself. Phal^ecus, sou of 
Oaotnarchus, had maintained hia ground against the enemy, and 
tiothThebanaaudTbessaliaiiBbBgan tobo deairoua of Macedonian aid. 
Bot Athens vas !□ alliance wltb Pbocis, and Philip had seen some 
few years before, when tho Athenians occupied the pass of Thermopylce. 
that they were still capable of rigorous efforts, if under able direction 
or any strong eicLtoment. It became therefore his policy to coQoi- 
Uate Athens for the present. He caused it to be announced by means 
of his agents and partisans, that he was de^rous of peace, and reports 
of various acta of kindness done by him to Athenian citir^us in 
Macedonia were studiously disseuiiuated. This seems to have been 
the period at which Philip gained over to bis interest, or even retained 
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in his service, divets active members of the Athenian assembly. 
Among them was Fhilocrates, who first made a formal motion, that 
Philip should have leave to open a negotiation. Soon after he carried 
a decree to send ambassadors to Philip, and ten were despatched, 
among them Philocrates himself, ^sdiines, and Demosthenes. They 
returned with a letter from Philip, and were soon followed by three 
Macedonian envoys of high distinction, Antipatcr, Parmenio, and 
lEuiylochus. The Athenians met in assembly ; peace was determined 
on, and the ambassadors were again ordered to sail to Macedonia to 
reeeive the oath of Philip. In the meantime Philip had marched 
into Thrace, where he defeated Cersobleptes, the king of that country, 
and took possession of a part of his dominions. From this expedition 
he had not returned when the Athenian ambassadors arrived at Pella, 
the Macedonian capital. Here they waited a month, and, on Philip's 
return, werd induced by that monarch, who had secretly prepared tor 
his invasion of Phocis, to accompany him as far as Pheras in Thessaly. 
From Pherae they departed for Athens, and Philip marched straight 
to Thermopylfe. The Athenians, deceived by his promises, were 
lulled into security ; Phaleecus, seeing no hope of assistance, withdrew 
from Phocis, while Philip, strengthened by the forces of Thessaly and 
Thebes, overran the country, and took possession of Delphi. An 
Amphictyonic council was convened to sit in judgment on the sacri- 
legious Phocians. Sentence was passed on them, which (besides other 
penalties) deprived them of their seat in the council of Amphictyons, 
and transferred their privileges to the king of Macedonia. 

The first intelligence of these transactions was received at Athens with 
consternation. Measures were taken to put the city in a state of 
defence, as if an invasion were threatened. Philip sent a calm letter 
of remonstrance, which allayed the fears of the people, but did not 
abate i their anger and ill-humour. A feeling of disappointment 
was mingled with shame for their own credulity, and alarm at the 
increase of Macedonian influence. They saw too, with deep vexation, 
that Philip, instead of conferring any benefit i^on Athens, as they had 
fondly hoped he would, had exerted himself to promote the advantage 
of Thebes, which, by his assistance, recovered her subject Boeotian 
towns, and even obtained some of the Phocian territory for herself. 
Nothing more strongly marked the state of public feeling at Athens, 
than her refusal at this time to attend the Pythian games, at which 
Philip had been chosen to preside by the Amphictyonic decree. The 
Athenians by absenting th^nseives made a sort of protest against his 
election. 

It was in tiiis state of things that Macedonian ambassadors, accompanied 
by Thessalian and Boeotian, arrived at Athens, to demand from her a 
formal sanction of the decree by which Philip had become a member 
of the Amphictyonic council. An assembly was held to consider the 
question. The people were exceedingly clamorons, and applauded 
those orators who opposed the claim of Philip, ^schines, who sup- 
ported it, could scarcely obtain a hearing. Demosthenes at length 
addressed the assembly, and, without advising any dishonourable 
submission, or ev^i direct concession to what the envoys required, 
strongly diwnaded his countrymea from taking any course which 



migkt dran* Athena into r jrni. It was not that Philipvas less to be 
dreaded now tbaji he nas before; on the couLr&ry, his pover hail 
greatly increasHd ; hut this wah not the time to provoke hia boatility, 
backed aa lis vas by Thes^aly and Tbcbes ; ajid evca if Athene could 
stand alone ugainat auuh a combination, a mere Ampbictyonic title 
mu not a proper subject of quarrel. 
It appears that the Albeiiiana came to no formal vole on this matter, 
but their anger was so far calmed by tbe ai^ument^ of Demosthenea, 
that the envoys departed with lull confidence that the peace would 
not be brokeo. 
I SBH, men of Athens, our afEiirs are in great perplexity and 
confusion, not only because many intereata have been sacri- 
ficed, and it is useless to roake fine speeches about them, but 
because, for preserviug what reraaiuB, you cannot agree upon 
any single expedient, some holding one opinion, and some 
another. And besides, perplexing and difficult as deliberation 
of itself is, you, Athenians, have rendered it far more so. 
For other men usually hold coimae! before action, you hold it 
after ; the result of which during all the time of my remem- 
brance has been, that the censurer of your errors gets repute 
and credit as a good speaker, while your interests aud objects 
of delibemtion are lost. Tet, even under these eircum- 
Btancee, I believe, and I have risen with the persuasion, that 
if you will desist fiwm wran^ng and tumult, and Ustea as 
becomes men on a political coosultation of such importance, 
I shall be able to suggeat and advise measures by which our 
affairs may be improved and our losaes retrieved. 

Well as I know, Athenians, that to talk before you of one- 
self and one's own counsels is a successful artifice with 
unscrupulous men, I think it so vulgar and offensive, that 
I shrink from it even in a case of necessity. However, I 
think you will better appreciate what I ^laH say now, by 
calling to mind a, little that I said on former occasions. For 
example, Athenians, when they were advising you in tlio 
troubles of Eubcca to assist Plutarch,' and undertake a dis- 
' Calllas, sovereign of Chalcis, had invited Philip into £ub(ea, to 
a.s^t him against Plutarch, sovereign of Eretria : Plutarch applied to 
Athena for aisialance, and Pboeion was sent with an anny into Eubcea, 
whcro, by the careleBEness or treachery of Plntarch, he waa eiposed in a 
defile at TamynBB, and attacked by Caliias with a superior force of CbalcL- 
disna and MacedoniiuiB. He gained the victory, but to punish PlolaTcb 
oipellad him from Erotria. This happened b. a 354. After Phocion 
quitted the island, a Macedonian party began to prevail at Erctria, and 

Philip got poflacBsion of tliecitj,defealin5 aud taking pris "' 

the Athenian commander. 
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creditable and expensive war, I, and I alone, stood forward to 
oppose it, and was nearly torn to pieces by the men who for 
petty lucre have seduced you into many grievous errors. 
A short time later, when you incurred disgrace, and suffered 
what no mortals ever did from parties whom they assisted, 
you all acknowledged the worthlessness of their counsels 
who misled you, and the soundness of mine. Again, Athe- 
nians, when I saw that Neoptolemus^ the actor, privileged 
under colour of his profession, was doing serious mischief to 
the state, managing and directing things at Athens on Philip's 
behalf, I came and informed you, not from any private 
enmity or malice, as subsequent occurrences have shown. 
And herein I shall not blame the advocates of Neoptolemus, 
(for there were none,) but you yourselves ; for had you been 
seeing a tragedy in the temple of Bacchus, instead of it being 
a debate on the public weal and safety, you could not have 
heard him with more partiality, or me with more intolerance. 
But I suppose you all now imderstand, that he made his 
journey to the enemy, in order (as he said) to get the debts 
there owing to him, and defray thereout his public charges at 
home; and, after urging this argument, that it was hard to 
reproach men who brought over their effects from abroad, as 
soon as he obtained security through the peace, he converted 
into money all the real estate which he possessed here, and 
has gone off with it to Phihp. Thus two of my warnings, 
justly and rightfully pronounced in accordance with the 
truth, testify in my favour as a counsellor. A third, men of 
Athens, I will mention, this one only, and straight proceed to 
the subject of my address. When we ambassadors, after 
receiving the oaths on the peace, had returned, and certain 
men were promising that Thespiae and Plateea* would be 
repeopled ; that Philip, if he got the mastery, would save the 
Phocians,and disperse liie population of Thebes;* that Oropus* 

^ Neoptolemus on some professional engagement at Pellahad probably 
been bribed by Philip. He was active in promoting the peace, and 
afiberwards abandoned his country for Macedonia. 

' Thespise and Plataea were taken and rased to the ground by the 
Thebans under Epaminondas, b. o. 373. 

^ That is, dismantle the city, and disperse the inhabitants into 
Tillages in order to destroy their power. An example of such a BioUuns 
was the dismemberment of Mantinea by the Spartans in the year 
B.a 885. 

* Oropus was a border town, for the possession of which Thebes and 
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would be youia, and Eubosa ^ven as compenBation for Am- 
phipolia, with more of the hke hopes and delusions, which led 
you on, agaiuat policy, equity and honour, to abandon the 
Phocians; you will find, I neither aided in any of these 
deceits, nor held my tongue. I warned you, as you surely 
remember, that I knew not of these things nor eipected 
them, and deemed it all idle gossip. 

Theao instances, wherein I have shown greater foresight 
than others, I mention not by way of boaat, aor ascribe, 
Athenians, to any sagacity of my own, uor will I pretend to 
diaoover or discern the future firom any hut two causes, which 
1 will state : first, men of Athens, through good fortune, 
which I observe beats all the craft and cleverness of wan; 
aeoondly, because I judge and estimate things disinterestedly, 
and no one can show that any lucre is attached to my poUtics 
or my speeches. Therefore, whatever be your true policy, as 
indicated by the circumstances, I have a oorreet view of it; 
but when you put money on one side as in a balance, it 
carries away and pulls down the judgment with it, and he 
that does so can no longer reason upon anything justly or 
soundly. 

The first thing which I maintain to be necessary is this. 
"Whether you seek to obtain allies, or contribution,' or aught 
else for the state, do it without disturbing the present peace ; 
not that it is very glorious or worthy of you, but, whatever 
be its character, it had better suited oui" interests never to 
have made peace, than to break it ourselves : for we have 
thrown away many advantages, which would have rendered 
the war then safer and easier for us than it can be now. 
Secondly, Athenians, we must take care that these people 
assembled and calling themselves Amphjctyous' are not by 
Athene Lad long conlended. Themieon of Eretria had taken it irom 
Athena, imd put it ia tho hands of the Thebaos. 

' I.e. noney coatribated b; allies. When the Atheaiaiis Tccatab- 
lished llutir eoofederocy, which had been dissolved by the Palopan- 
nesian war, the payments received from the allies received the name of 
coiUriJnitiom, aimiis, as less obaoxians than erilmCe, ip^s. 

' The AmpMotyonic laa^e, at the head of whieh Philip was now 
placed, was a federal union of Hellenic (or Greek) tribes, having for its 
object the mtuntenanco of a common religion and nationality. The 
various deputies met twice a-ycar, in th^gpring at Delphi, in the autumn 
at Anthcla near Thermopylce. They met, not only to celebrate games 
M>d festivals, but t4) transact the businsas of the loagne, to detevminc 
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US necessitated, or famished with a plea, to make a common 
"war against us. I grant, if we renewed the war with Philip 
on account of Amphipolis, or any such private quarrel, in 
which Thessalians, Argives and Thebans are not concerned, 
none of them woidd join in it, and least of all — hear me 
before you cry out — ^the Thebans : not that they are kindly 
disposed to us, or would not gratify Phihp, but they see 
clearly, stupid as one may think them,^ that, if they had 
a war with you, the hardships would all be theirs, while 
another sat waiting for the advantages. Therefore they 
would not throw themselves into it, imless the ground and 
origin of the war were common. So if we again went to war 
with the Thebans for Oropus or any private cause, I should 
fear no disaster, because our respective auxiliaries would assist 
us or them, if either country were invaded, but would join 
with neither in aggression. Such is the spirit of alliances 
that are worth regard, and so the thing naturally is. People 
are not friendly either to us or the Thebans, to the extent of 
equally desiring our safety and our predominance. Safe they 
would all have us for their own ^es; dominant, so as to 
become their masters, they would not have either of us. 
What then, say I, is the danger? what to be guarded against? 
Lest in the coming war there be found a common plea, a 
common grievance for aU. If Argives, and Messenians, and 
Megalopolitans, and some of the other Peloponnesians, who 
are in league with them, are hostile to us on account of our 
negotiating with the Lacedeemonians and seeming to take up 
some of their enterprises; if the Thebans are (as they say) 
our enemies, and will be more so, because we harbour their 

questions of international law and religion. The oracular sanctity of 
Delphi gave a dignity to these meetings, but the rivalry and jealousies 
of the more powerful Greek states did not permit them (in general) to 
be controlled by Amphictyonic decrees. The three Sacred wars are 
instances in which their decrees were enforced by combination ; but in 
the two last, for which Philip's aid was invited, there was but little 
enthusiasm in the cause from any motive of religion or patriotism. The 
meeting at which Philip had been chosen president was so tumultuous 
and irregular, that the Athenians would not aUow it to be a legal con- 
vocation of the Amphictyonic body. Philip greatly resented this, 
because his election was considered to establish the title of his countr}'- 
men to rank among the Greek nations. . 
' Boeotian stupidity was proverbial So Horace, Epist. II i. 224. 

Boeotto in crasso jurares cere natum. 
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exiles and ill every way manifest our STersioa to them; 
Thessalians again, because we harbour the Fhocion exiles, 
and Philip, beaauEe we oppose hia admission to tlie Amphio~ 
tyonio body ; I foar tiiat, each incensed on a private quarrel, 
they wiU combine to bring war upon you, setting up the 
decrees of the Amphictyous, and be drawn on (beyond what 
their single interests require) to battle it with us, as they did 
with the Phoeians. For you are surely aware, that now the 
Thebana and Philip and the Theasaliaaa have cooperated, 
without having each esaotly the same views. For example, 
the Thebans could not hinder Phihp from advancing and 
occupying the poeses, nor yet from coming last and havii^ 
the credit of tiieir labours. Tnie, in respect of teiTitorial 
acquisition, something has been done for them ; but in regard 
to honour and reputation, they have fared wretohedly ; since, 
had Philip not stopt in, they would (it seema) have got 
nothing. This was not agreeable to them, but having the 
wish without the power to obtain Orohomenos and Coronea, 
they submitted to it all Of Philip, you know, some persons 
venture to say, that he would not have givon Orchomenos 
and Coronea to the Thebans, but was compeUed to do bo. 
I wish them joy of their opinion,' but thus far I believe, 
that he cared uot so much about that business, as he desired 
to occupy the passes, and have the glory of the war, as being 
determined by his agency, and the direction of the Pythian 
games, Suofa were the objects of his ambition. The Thes- 
salians wished not either Philip or Thebes to be a^randised, 
ffluoe in both they saw danger to themselves ; but sought to 

' Demosthenes did notentirelyBcoiit the aujflteati'"' made vritbregard 
to Philip's views; but perhapn hethouglit that Philip could not vealure 
to offeud his Thebiui alliea Iben; and ouq of the means of humbling 
Athena wm, ta increase the power of her neighbour. If it be ssked vby 
Fbiliji might not havo sei^d upon Elalca, at this time, as well us cigh:. 
years later, I ghonld say, not on account of tha peaue with Athens, but 
because he dswred to rest opon his Anipliictj'onic bODOure, and baye the 
tiill beneSt of the moral amendfocy wbicb be had acquired. It was not 
clear that his grand olgeot, which was rather to lead than to eonquer 
Greece, might qoI be oh tai tied without a war against any of her priadpal 
etatee. Afterwards, when the Athenians, under the active administra- 
tion of Demosthenes, baffled bis elTortaiii the north, and showed a deter- 
mination to eountaract all bis projects, it became neeessary for bim to 
strike a decisive blow, even at the risk of irrilating Thebes. Ha tan 
this risk, and aut-ceeded, but not without danger. 
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obtain these two advantages, the synod at Thermopylse, and 
the privileges at Delphi ; ' for which objects they aided the 
confederacy. Thus you will find that each party has been 
led into many acts unwillingly : and against this danger, 
being such as I describe, you must take precautions. 

Must we then do as we are bidden, for fear of the conse- 
quences? and do you recommend this? Far from* it. I 
advise you so to act, as not to compromise your dignity, to 
avoid war, to prove yourselves right-thinking, just-speaking 
men. With those who think we should boldly suffer anything, 
and do not foresee the war, I would reason thus. We permit 
the Thebans to have Oropus; and if one asked us why, and 
required a true answer, we should say. To avoid war. And to 
Philip now we have ceded Amphipoiis by treaty, and allow 
the Cardians* to be excepted from the other people of the 
Chersonese ; and the Carian* to seize the islands Chios, Cos, 
ond^BJiodes, and the Byzantines to detain * our vessels ; evi- 
dently because we think the tranquillity of peace more 
beneficial than strife and contest about such questions. It 
were folly then! and utter absurdity, after dealing thus with 
each party singly on matters of vital moment to ourselves, 
to battle now with them all for a shadow at Delphi. 

1 The Thessalians were peculiarly aggrieved by their exclusion 
"(during the Sacred war) from the national synod, and from the oracle 
and festivities of Delphi. Their country had been the cradle of the 
Hellenic race, their deputies were the most numerous in the council, and 
their vicinity to the 'places of meeting gave them a greater interest in 
the proceedings. Hence they most eagerly pressed for punishment of 
the Phocians. The tribes of Mount (Eta proposed, that the male popu« 
lation of Phocis should be precipitated from the Delphian rock ; which 
cruelty was not permitted by Philip. To gratify the Thessalians, 
Philip put them in possession of Nicsea, one of the towns near the pa&s 
of Thermopylce, but even there he kept a Macedonian garrison. The 
Thebans had expected to have iliat town themselves, and were disap- 
pointed. 

* Cardia was a city at the north-western extremity of the Chersonese, 
and from its position on the isthmus was considered the key of the 
peninsula. Among the towns ceded to Athens by Cersobleptes, Cardia 
had not been included ; but the Athenians afterwards laid claim to it, 
and Philip supported the Cardians in resisting that claim. 

* Idrieua, king of Caria, who was now in possession of these islands, 
which had revolted from Athens in the Social war. 

* Compel them to go into their port to pay harbour duties. 
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Soon after the close of tlie Phocina war, the attention of Philip inia 
called to PeiopouieBn^, where the di^aeosioaa betnocn Sparla ajid 
her old cnemiSB nfibrded him an oceaeioit of iutorfereDce. The 
Spartans had nevor abandoned their right to tha pcorince of Mes- 
aenia, which liad been wrested from thcra by Epaminondaa ; and 
fiioce Thebos was no longer to bo feared, they seem to have conceived 
bopes'of regaining their lost power. The Argives and the Arcadiana of 
Megalopolis were in league with Messenia, hub Sparta had her allies 
in the Peloponnesus, and even Athens was suspected of favouring 
her cauao. It does not appear that any open hostilities had tal^en 
place ; but ahont this time the fears of the Messeoians iaduced them 
to solicit tha alliance of Philip. He willingly promised them his 
protection, snd sent a body of troops into the Peninsula. The 
progress which Macedonian induenco was making there having 
• alarmed the Athenians, they sent Demosthenes with an embassy to 
coatit«rsct it. He weaC to Messene and to Argos, addressed ths 

Eeople, and pointed out the danger to which all Greece was exposed 
y Philip'u ambition. It seems that he failed !□ rousing their sus- 
picions, or they were too much occupied by an inuned late peril to heed 
one that appeared remote. Philip however resented this proceeding 
on the part of the Athenians, and sent an embassy to expostuhita 
with them, especially on the charge of bad bith and treachery which 
had been pre&rred against him by Demosthenes. Ambassadors from 
Argos and Messene accompanied those of Macedon, and compl^ned 
of the connexion that appeared to subsist between Athena and 
Lacedffimon, hostile (they thought) to the libortiea of Peloponnesus. 
In answer to these complaints, Demosthenes addressed hjs second 
Philippic to the Popular Aaaembly; repeating the substance of what 
be had said to the Feloponncsians, vindicating his own conduct, aud 
denouncing the Macedonian party at Athena. The embassy led to no 
immediate result; but the infiucn o of D mo thenee at h m was 

In all the speeohos, raea of A h. is b ut P iil p s meosu e 
imd infringementa of the peace I obae e bat s n n s 
made on our behalf ore thought just anl g ner us and a 1 

' Oeneroiig, as regards the Oreek a wh e ndep nd nee he 
Athenians stand up for. I'hia pra e D mos h ncs qu n y hum 
for his countrymen, and, compared w h h e. h Ore ks, h y 

dei^erved it, Leland undeistuod . Ii d fiiAa S sfit ah sam 
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who accuse Philip are heard "with approbation ; yet nothing 
(I may say) that is proper, or for the sake of which the 
speeches are worth hearing, is done. To this point are the 
affairs of Athens brought, that the more fully and clearly 
one convicts Philip of .violating the peace with you, and 
plotting against the whole of Greece, the more difficult it 
becomes to advise you how to act. The cause lies in all of 
us, Athenians, that, when we ought to oppose an ambi- 
tious power by deeds and actions, not by words, we men of 
the h^tings' shrink from our duty, of moving ^d advising, 
for fear of your displeasure, and only declaim on the 
heinousness and atrocity of Philip's conduct; you of the 
assembly, though better instructed than Philip to argue 
justly, or comprehend the argument of another, to check 
him in the execution of his designs are totally unprepared. 
The result is inevitable, I imagine, and perhaps just. You 
each succeed better in what you are busy and earnest about ; 
Philip in actions, you in words. If you are still satisfied 
with using the better arguments, it is an easy matter, and 
there is no trouble : but if we are to take measures for the 
correction of these evils, to prevent their insensible progress, 
and the rising up of a mighty power, against which we could 
have no defence, then our course of deliberation is not the 
same as formerly; the orators, and you that hear them, must 
prefer good and salutary counsels to those which are easy 
and agreeable. 

First, men of Athens, if any one regards without uneasiness 
the might and dominion of Philip, and imagines that it 
threatens no danger to the state, or that all his preparations 
are not against you, I marvel, and would enteeat you every 
one to hear briefly from me the reasons, why I am led to 
form a contrary expectation, and wherefore I deem Philip an 
enemy ; that, if I appear to have the clearer foresight, you 

sense, though he translates it hurruine. We use the term philanthropic 
in a sense not unlike that of the orator ; but^ as Leland truly observes, 
** the distinction of Greek and barbarian precluded the rest of mankind 
from a just share in Grecian p^anthropy ; " and he might have added, 
that their notions of slavery were not in accordance with an enlarged 
humanity. Therefore, 1 prefer a word of a less arrogant meaning. 
Jacobs: hiUig. Francis: *' filled with sentiments of exceeding mode- 
ration." 
^ Auger has : ** nons qai nontonB ^ la trlbane. 
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may hearken to me ; if tliey, who have such coniideatje and 
trust in Philip, you may give your adherence to them. 

Thus then I reason, Athenians. What did Philip first 
make himself master of after the peace ? Thermopjlaj and 
the Phocian state. Well, aad liow used he his power ) He 
chose to act for the benefit of Tliehes, uot of Athens. Why 
B0 1 Because, I conceive, measuring his calculations by 
ambition, by his desire (£ univeraa] empire, without regard 
to peace, qniet, or justice, he saw plaiuly, that to a people of 
our character and principles uothiug couid he offer or give, 
that would induce you for self-iuterest to sacrifice any of the 
Greeks to him. He sees that you, iiaving respect for justice, 
dreading the infamy of the thing, and exercising proper fore- 
thought, would oppose him in any such attempt as miiih as 
if you were at war : but the Thebans he expected (and 
events prove him right) would, in return for the services 
. done them, allow him in everything else to have hia way, and, 
80 tar from thwarting or impeding hici, would fight on his 
side if he required it. Prom , tlie same persuasion he be- 
friended lately the Messenians aud Argives, which is the 
highest panegyric upon you, Athenians; for you are adjudged 
by these proceedings to be the only people incapable of 
betraying for lucre the national rights of Greece, or barteriag 
your attachment to her for any obhgation or benefit. Aad 
this opinion of you, that (so Afferent) of the Argives aad 
Tliebans, he has naturally formed, not only from a view 
of present times, but by reflection on the past. For as- 
suredly he finds ond hears that your ancestors, who might 
have governed the rest of Greece on terms of submitting to 
Persia, not only spurned the proposal, when Alexander,' this 
man's ancestor, came as herald to negotiate, but preferred to 
abandon their country aud endure aay suflering, and there- 

' Aloiander of Macedon, son of Amyntas, wan sent bj Mardonius. 
the Peisiaa coqimander, to ollcr llie moet favourable t^rms to the Atbe- 
niaoe, if they would deaert the cause of the Greeks. The Spartans at 
the same tima Bent an embassy, to remmd them of their duty. The 
uplrited replj which the Athenians made to both embassiea ia related 
by HeTodoCns. The Thebans submitted to Xcnea, and fought ngainst 
the Oreeka at the battle of Platiea. Tlie Arglvea vers neutral, chieSy 
from jealousy of Sparta. They demanded lialf Ihe command nf the 
Billed army, as a condition of thoir assiatance, but thia could not be 
d with. 
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after achieved such exploits as all the world loves to mention, 
though none could ever speak them worthily, and therefore 
I must be silent; fqr their deeds are too mighty to be 
uttered* in words. But the forefathers of the Argives and 
Thebans, they either joined the barbarian's army, or did not 
oppose it ; and therefore he knows that both will selfishly 
embrace their advantage, without considering the common 
interest of the Greeks. He thought then, if he chose your 
friendship, it must be on just principles ; if he attached him- 
self to them, he should find auxiliaries of his ambition. 
This is the reason of his preferring them to you both then 
and now. For certainly he does not see them with a larger 
navy than you, nor has he acquired an inland empire and 
renounced that of the sea and the ports, nor does he forget 
the professions and promises on which he obtained the peace. 

Well, it may be said, he knew all this, yet he so acted, not 
from ambition or the motives which I charge, but because 
the demands of the Thebans were more equitable than yours. 
Of all pleas, this now is the least open to him. He that bids 
the Lacedaemonians resign Messene, how can he pretend, 
when he delivered Orchomenos and Coronea to the Thebans, 
to have acted on a conviction of justice ? 

But, forsooth, he was compelled, — ^this plea remains — ^he 
made concessions against his will, being surrounded by Thes- 
salian horse and Theban infeinfery. Excellent ! So of his 
intentions they talk; he will mistrust the Thebans; and 
some carry news about, that he will fortify Elatea. All 
this he intends and will intend, I dare say; but to attack 
the Lacedaemonians on behalf of Messene and Argos he does 
not intend; he actually sends mercenaries and money into 
the country, and is expected himself with a great force. The 
Lacedaemonians, who are .enemies of Thebes, he overthrows; 
the Phocians, whom he himself before destroyed, will he now 
preserve ? 

And who can believe this ? I cannot think that Philip, 

1 The simple uve7y in the original is more forcible than if it had 
been hraiy^v, or the like. Compare Shakspeare, Coriolanus, Act ii. sc. 2. 

I shall lack voice : the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be uttered feebly 

For this last, 
Before and in Corioli, let me say, 
I cannot speak him home. 




either if he was forced into hia former meaaiu'es, or if ho 

_ p the ThebanB, would pertinaciously oj _ 
their enemies; his present conduct rather shows that ho 
adopted those measurea hj choice. All things proTO to a 
correct observer, that his whole plan of action is against our 
state. And this has now become to him a sort of neceseitf . 
Consider. He desires empire : he conceiveB you to be his 
only opponents. He has been for some time wronging you, 
as his own conscience best informs him, since, by retaining 
what belongs to you, he secures the rest of his dominion : , 
had he given up Amphipolia and Potidfea, he. deemed himself 
unsafe at home. He knows therefore, both that he is 
plotting agniust you, and that you are aware of it; and, 
supposing you to have inteUigenoe, he thinks you must hate 
him; he is alarmed, expecting some disaster, if you get the 
chance, unless he hastes to prevent you. Therefore he is 
awake, aud on the watch agmust us ; he courts certain people, 
Thebans, and people in Eeloponnesus of the Hke views, who 
from cupidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present, 
and from dulaess of understanding will foresee none of the 
consequences. And yet men of even moderate sense might 
notice striking factM, which I hai occasion to quote to the 
Messeniana and Argives, and perhaps it is better they should 
be repeated to you. 

Ye men of Messene, said I, how do ye think the Olynthians 
would have brooked to hear anything against Philip at those 
Idmea, when he surrendered to them Anthemus, which all 
former kings of Macedonia claimed, whan he cast out the 
Athenian colonists and gave them Potidaja, taking on himself 
your enmity, and giving them the land to enjoy ! Think yo 
they expected such treatment as they got, or would have 
believed it if they had been told 1 Nevertheless, said I, they, 
after enjoying for a short time the land of others, are for a 
long time deprived by him of their own, shamefully expeUed, 
not only vanquished, but betrayed by one another and sold. 
In truth, these too close connesions with despots are not safe 
for ropubhcs, The Thesaalians, again, think ye, said I, when 
he ejected their tyrants, and gave back Nicrea and Magnesia, 
they expected to have the decemvirate' which is now esta- 

' T 
telriu 
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blished? or that he who restored the meeting at Pylse* would 
take away their revenues] Surely not. And yet these 
things have occurred, as all mankind may know. You behold 
Philip, I said, a dispenser of gifts and promises : pray, if you 
are wise, that you may never know him for a cheat and a 
deceiver. By Jupiter, I said, there are manifold contrivances 
for the guarding and defending of cities, as ramparts, walls, 
trenches, and the like : these are all made with hands, and 
require expense ; but there is one common safeguard in the 
nature of prudent men, which is a good security for all, but 
especially for democracies against despot-s. What do I mean? 
Mistrust. Keep this, hold to this; preserve this only, and 
you can never be injured. What do ye desire ? Freedom. 
Then see ye not that Philip's very titles are at variance 
therewith I Every king and despot is a foe to freedom, an 
antagonist to laws. Will ye not beware, I said, lest, seeking 
deliverance from war, you find a master ? 

They heard me with a tumult of approbation ; and many 
other speeches they heard from the ambassadors, both in my 
presence and afterwards ; yet none the more, as it appears, 
will they keep aloof from Philip's friendship and promises. 
And no wonder, that Messenians and certain Peloponnesians 
should act contrary to what their reason approves; but you, 

after the termination of the Sacred war. The object of Philip in 
effecting this arrangement was, no doubt, to weaken the influence 
of tlie great Thessalian families by a division of power; otherwise 
the Phereean tyranny might have been exchanged for an oligarchy 
powerful enough to be independent of Macedonia. The decemvirate 
hei'o spoken of (if the text be correct) was a further contrivance 
to forward Philip's views ; whether we adopt Leland's opinion, that 
each tetrarchy was governed by a council of ten, or Scliaefer's, that 
«ach city was placed under ten governors. Jacobs understands the 
word decemvirate not to refer to any positive form of government, but 
generally to designate a tyranny f such as that which the Laced semo- 
nians used to introduce into conquered cities. Bo, for example, the 
Bomans might have spoken of a decemvirate after the time of Appius. 
However this be, Philip seems to have contrived that the ruling body, 
whether in the tetrarchy or the decadarchy, should be his own creatures. 
Two of them, Eudicus and Simus, are particularly mentioned by 
Demosthenes as traitors. 

' PyloB, which signifies gates, was a name applied by the Greeks to 
divers passes, or defiles, but especially to the pass of Thermopylm^ which 
opened through the ridges of Mount (Eta into the country of the 
Epicnemldian Locrians, and was so called from the hot sulphureous 
springs that gushed from the loot ot the mountain. 
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who tmderstand yourselves, and by us orators iare told, how 
you are plotted against, how you are inclosed I you, I fear, 
to escape present exertion, will come to ruin ere you are 
aware. So doth the moment's ease and indulgence prevail 
over distant advantage. 

As to your measures, you will in prudence, I presume, 
consult hereafter by yourselves. I will fiimish you with 
such an answer as it becomes the assembly to decide upon. 
[Here the proposed artswer was read,^ 

It were just, men of Athens, to call the persons who 
brought those promises, on the feith whereof you concluded 
peace. For. I should never have submitted to go as ambas- 
sador, and you would certainly not have discontinued the 
war, had you supposed that Philip, on obtaining peace, would 
act thus ; but the statements then made were very different. 
Aye, and others you should call. Whom ? The men who 
declared — after the peace, when I had returned from my 
second mission, that for the oaths, when, perceiving your 
delusion, I gave warning, and protested, and opposed the 
abandonment of Thermopylae and the Phocians — that I, 
being a water-drinker,^ was naturally a churlish and morose 
fellow, that Philip, if he passed the straits, woidd do just as 
you desired, fortify Thespise and Platsea, humble the Thebans, 
cut through the Chersonese* at his own expense, and give 
you Oropus and Euboea in exchange for AmphipoHs. All 
these declarations on the hustings I am sure you remember, 
though you are not famous for remembering injuries. And, 
the most disgraceful thing of all, you voted in your con- 
fidence, that this same peace should descend to your poste- 
rity ; so completely were you misled. Why mention I this 
now, and desire these men to be called % By the gods, I will 
tell you the truth frankly and without reserve. Not that 
I may feJl Or-wrangling, to provoke recrimination before you,* 

' Whether this was moved by the orator himself, or fonnally read as 
his motion by the officer of the assembly, does not appear. 

^ It was PhUocrates who said this. There were many jokes against 
Demosthenes as a water-drinker. 

^ This peninsula being exposed to incursions from Thrace, a plan 
was conceived of cutting through the isthmus from Pteleon to Leuce 
Acte, to protect the Athenian settlements. See the Appendix to this 
volume, on the Thracian Chersonese. 

* Similarly Auger : "Ce n'est pas pour m'attirer les invectives de 
mes anciens adversaires en les invectivant moi-mdme." Jacobs other- 
wise : Nicht um durdi Schmiihungen mir auf gleiche Weiae G^Or hei 
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and afford my old adversaries a fresh pretext for getting 
more from Philip, nor for the purpose of idle garrulity. But 
I imagine that what Philip is doing will grieve you hereafter 
more than it does now. I see the thing progressing, and 
would that my surmises were folse; but I doubt it is too 
near already. So when you are able no longer to disregard 
events, when, instead of hearing from me or others that these 
measures are against Athens, you all see it yourselves, and 
know it for certain, I expect you will be wrathful and ex- 
asperated. I fear then, as your ambassadors have concealed 
the purpose for which they know they were corrupted, 
those who endeavour to repair what the others have lost may 
chance to encoimter your resentment; for I see it is a 
practice with many to vent their anger, not upon the guilty, 
but on persons most in their power. Whilst therefore the 
mischief is only coming and preparing, whilst we hear one 
another speak, I wish every man, though he knows it well, to 
be reminded, who it was* persuaded you to abandon Phocis 
and Thermopylae, by the command of which Philip com- 
mands the road to Attica and Peloponnesus, and has brought 
it to this, that yom* deliberation must be, not about claims 
and interests abroad, but concerning the defence of your 
home and a war in Attica, which will grieve every citizen 
when it comes, and indeed it has commenced from that day. 
Had you not been then deceived, there woidd be nothing to 
distress the state. Philip would certainly never have pre- 
vailed at sea and come to Attica with a fleet, nor would he 
have marched with a land-force by Phocis and Thermopylje : 
he must either have acted honourably, observing the peace 
and keeping quiet, or been immediately in a war similar to 
that which made him desire the peace. Enough has been 
said to awaken recollection. Grant, ye gods, it be not all 
fully confirmed ! I would have no man punished, though 
death he may deserve, to the damage and danger of the 
country. 

Eucli zu verscJiaffen. Bat I do not think that ifxavr^ \6yoy Troiiiffu can 
bear the sense of x6yov Tlrxoiyny " get a hearing for myself." And the 
orator's object is, not so much to sneer at the people by hinting that 
they ave reEuly to hear abuse, as to deter his opponents from retaliation, 
or weaken its effect, by denouncing their opposition as corrupt. Leland 
saw the meaning: "Not that, by breaking out into invectives, I may 
expose myself to the like treatment." 
1 He means j^schines. 




II from irhich this Oration has received its title, was a dis- 
pute betweea Fliilip and Ous Athenians concemii^ the small islamt 
af Halonaesus, which lies off the coast of Thessaly, below the 
entrance to the Thcnnaic golf. A gronp of email islanda here, 
among which were also Sciathus, ScopeluB, and Feparethus, belonged 
to Athena. Halonncsns, not long after the termination of the 
Phoema war, was token b; a pirate named Sostratus. He, baring 
giren annoyance to Philip, was eupcllcd by that king from the 
island ; but Philip, instead of rcatoring it to the Athenians, kept it in 
his own bands. At (bis the Athenians took nmhrago, and probably 
tboiigbt thai Halonneeua being so near to Bubcea. as well as to the 
other islands, it might be dangerous to leave it in Philip's possession. 
An embasay vas sent to Macedonia, s. c 343, to negotiate about this, 
and also various olber subjects of dispute which at that time existed, 
such as Ampbipolis, PotiiW, and the aflkirs of tho, Chersonese. At 
the bead of the embassy was Hegesippus, a friend of Demosthenes. 
Tlie claims made by the Athenians were deemed by Philip so pre- 
TMsterous, that he rejected tbem at once, and dismieecil tbe envoys. 
Soon after, ho sent an embassy to Athens, with a letter written by 
himself, in which he pointed ont Vaa eitravagancc of tbeir demands, 
but expressed his willingness Ui mako certain concessions. With 
respect to Halonnesus, he contended that it bad become his by con- 
quest, the Athenians having lost it, but offered to make them a 
present of the island. The letter was read in the assembly. All 
that we know of it ia from the following speech, in wbicb the orator 
comments on Ha various at,ilements, and endeavours Ui show that 
Philip was in the wrong. The whole of tho speech haa not come 
down ti) us ; for it appears to have contained a resolution, moved by 
the orator, by way of reply to Philip. 
Host modem critics, following Libanius,'have come to the opinion, that 
not Demostheaes, but Hegesippus, was the author of this Oration. 
The atgumeut rests, not only upon the style of the Oration itsclfi 
which ia beneath the general character of Demosthenes, but also on 
collateral circumstances, some of which will be noticed in the course 
of the notes. There is, indeed, good evidence that Demosthenes 
made a speech on the same question, and also that ho took the same 
views upon it as Hegesippus, with whom be generally agreed in 
politics. This may aceount for the fact, that the only extant speech 
on the subject has been attributed to Demosthenes, when his own is 
lost. 
Men of Athens, never can we who maintain your rights in 
this assembly be deteiTed by the complaints of Philip from 
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advising you for the best. , It would be monstrous, if our 
privilege on the hustings could be destroyed by his epistles. 
I will first, men of Athens, go through the articles of Philip's 
letter; and then I will answer the statements of the am- 
bassadors. 

Philip begins about Halonnesus, saying, it belongs to him, 
but he gives it you. He denies yoiu: claim to restitution, as 
he neither took it from Athens, nor detains it from her. He 
addre^d the like argument to us, on our embassy to Mace- 
don ; * that he had won the island from pirates, and it was 
properly his own. It is not difficult to deprive him of this 
argument, by showing its fallacy. All pirates seizing places 
wrongfully, anS fortifying themselves therein, make excur- 
sions to annoy other people. One who has chastised and 
vanquished the pirates surely cannot urge with reason, that 
what they robbed the owners of becomes his property. If 
you grant this, then, supposing that pirates seized a place in 
Attica,* or Lemnos, or Imbrus, or Scyrus, and some persons 
dislodged the pirates, what is to prevent that place where the 
pirates were, and which belonged to us, from instantly 
becoming their property who chastised the pirates ? Philip 
is not ignorant of the injustice of this plea; he knows it 
better than any one ; but he expects you will be cajoled by a 
set of men, who, having undertaken to manage things here as 
he desires, are performing that service now. Moreover, he 
cannot fail to see, that under either title, whichever you 
adopt, you will have the island, whether it be given, or 
given back.^ Why then is it material to him, not to use 

^ This tends to prove that Hegesippus was the speaker. For he con- 
ducted the embassy referred to, and Demosthenes did not accompany 
him. 

^ The example put by the orator carries the argument no further, 
looking on it as a question of international law. The right of the new 
conqueror might depend on the length of time since the first conquest^ 
or any other circumstances, showing an acquiescence therein by the 
original owner. If France now were to take Gibraltar from England, 
this would afford no casus heUi for Spain against France. No doubt 
the general argument here rests on the piratical character of the first 
seizure. And yet a successful robber becomes a conqueror after a 
certain lapse of time. 

2 This passage is . relied on by Weiske as a proof that Demosthenes 
made the speech.; because it is an undoubted fact, that Demosthenes was 
ridiculed by iBlschineB and others for the distinction which he drew 



tlie jijst phrase and restore it to you, but to iiso the unjust, 
aud rdhke it a prraent? His object is, not to ohai^ it to 
you as an obligation, (for Eoich an obligation would be ridicu- 
lous,) but to display to all Greeoe, that the Athenians are glad 
to receJTe their maritime dependencies from the Macedonian, 
This yon must not aUow, men of Athens. 

When he says that he wishes to submit to arbitration on 
these questions, be only mocts you, in- asking Athenians to 
refer a dispute with a man of Pella concerning their title to 
the islands. And besides, if your power, which delivered 
Greece, is unable to preserve your maritime dominion, and 
the judges to whom you refer, and with whom the award 
rests, preserve it for you, supposing Philip does not corrupt 
them; do you not confessedly, by taking such course, re- 
nounce all possessions on the continent, and demonstrate to 
the world that you will not contend with him for any, when 
even for possessiotM on the sea, where you consider your 
strength lies, you contend not by arms, but litigation 1 

Further, he says he has sent commissioners here to settle a 
judicial treaty,' to be in force not after ratification in youi- 

between tUe ffimng and the giving badt of the island. It proTes very 
little, in my opinion. The argument here used must have occuired to 
any orator nho spohe on the same side of the qacHtioD, and was doubt- 
less urgeii both by Hegesippus and Demoatbenes. It is far front heini^ 
a cBpliouB quibble. Daily it happens that men refuse to tike as m gift 
what tbey oiaiiD aa a right. BoC with nations this is a more important' 
matter tbaa with iadividnals : what is pride in the one case, is poliey 
in the other. The point was GrsL itiada by Philip himself. If he was ta 
amious aboal the distinction, the qoestioa natarally arose, why was ho 
io7 and the reason was not difficult Co see. 

' Arrangements (called triiiPatio) were sometimes made hetweoil 
different countries, for the adininiBtration of jastice between their 
TespsctiTe people. These BTrangements would embrace certain general 
principles of juriBprudence, according la which any dispute between a 
nitiyo and an alien should be determined by the tribunal of either 
country; the complainant always seeking' jastice in the oonct of hia 
adverstttys domicile. Thus, supposing Buch a l^al tariff to be agreeii 
■upon betwoen Athens and Philip, an Athenian haying a complaint 
against one of bis subjects would prefer liis suit in Macedonia, but 
the judge mnBt decide the cause not entirely by Macedonian law, but in 
aooordance with the artii-les of the eompact ; and conversely if a Mace- 
donian irero the plaintiii'. For further information see title Symbolnn 
In the ArchBeological DicUonary. The argument of the orator here ii 
somewhat captious. How the proposed arnngeineiit could affect the 
claim of Athona to Potidffia, docs not appear. Pliilip'a letter indeed 
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court, as the law commands, but after reference to him; 
giving an appeal to himself from your judgment. He wishes 
to get this advantage of you, and procure an admission in 
the treaty, that you make no compliant for his aggressions on 
Potidsea, but confirm the lawfulness both of his taking and 
holding it. Yet the Athenians who dwelt in Potidaea, whilst 
they were not at war, but in alliance with Philip, and not- 
withstanding the oath which Phihp swore to the inhabitants 
of Potidsea, were deprived by him of their property. I say, 
he wishes to get your absolute acknowle^ment, that you 
complain not of these wrongful acts, nor deem yourselves 
injured. That there is no need of a judicial treaty between 
Athens and Macedonia, past times may suffice to show. 
Neither Amyntas, Philip's father, nor any other kings of 
Macedon, ever had such a contract with our state ; although 
the intercourse between us was formerly greater than it is 
now : for Macedonia was dependent on us, and paid us 
tribute,!*; and we then resorted to their ports, and they to ours, 
more frequently than now, and there were not the monthly 
sittings punctually held, as at present, for mercantile causes,* 
dispensing with the necessity of a law- treaty between such 
distant countries. Though nothing of the sort then existed, 
it was not requisite to make a treaty, so that people should 
sail from Macedonia to Athens for justice, or Athenians to 
Macedonia : we obtained redress by their laws and they by 
ours. Be assured, therefore, these articles are drawn for an 
admission that you have no further pretence for claiming 
Potidaea. 

might have thrown some light on the question. It is not improbable 
that Potidaea may have been named for the seat of Macedonian jurisdic- 
tion, as being more convenient for the trial of international causes than 
Pella, or any inland town. Athens then, agreeing to the arrangement^ 
might be said to have acknowledged Philip's right. 

^ We have seen a similar boast in the third Olynthiac. But neither of 
the statements is to be understood as strictly true. While the kings of 
Macedonia possessed no towns on the coast, they (no doubt) submitted 
to the maritime supremacy of Athens, and paid harbour dues and tolls,* 
which might be called tribute in loose language. Or it may be a mere 
oratorical flourish, for which the dependency of the maritime towns and 
the friendly relations between Athens and Macedonia afforded some 
colour. 

' The sittings here alluded to had not very long been established. 
They were held in the six winter months for the speedy trial of mer- 
eantile suits. 



As to pirates, you ought jointly, he eaya, you and him- 
self, to guard the eea against these depredators : but he really 
aska to be introduced by ub to maritime power, for you to 
confess that you are unable even to keep guard of tho sea 
without Philip, and further for the privilege to be granted 
him of eoihng about and touching at the ialauda, under tho 
pretence of watching pirates, so that he may corrupt the 
islanders and seduce them from you ; and besides restoring 
to Thaaua' by means of your commanders the eiilea whom 
ho harboured, he designs to gain over the other islands, by 
sending his agents to ^i with your commanders on the joint 
protective service. And yet some persons deny that he Viants 
the sea, But, without any want, he is equipping galleys, 
building docks, seeking to send out armameuta and incur uo 
trifling expense for maritime enterprises on which he sets no 
value.' 

Do you think, then, Athenians, that Philip would ask you 
to make these concessions, if he did not despise you, and rely 
on the men whom he has chosen to be his friends here! men 
who are not ashamed to live for Philip and not fbr their conn- 
try, and think they carry home hia presents, when all at homo 
they sell ! 

Coaceming the peace, which the ambassadors sent hy him^ 
permitted ua to amend, because we made an amendment, 
whicti all mankind allow to be juat, that each party should 
hold hia own, he denies that he gave the permission, or that 
liis ambassadors so stated to youj doubtless, haviug been 
instructed by hia friends here, that you remember not what is 
said before the people. This, however, of all thinga it is im- 
possible for you to forget; since it was in the same assembly 

' TLasQB is sn ialand off tho coaal of Thracs oppoeite tlie moulli 
of tho Naatoa. It was celebrated for ila wino, and aleo tor its marble 
quaniea and ininea. Tho gold mines on the adjacent contineDt bc- 
laugcd to the Thaeianj, whoa the; were eeized b; Philip. The island, 
having been wrostcd from the AtheDiaos in the Fcloponneiian war, nas 
aft^rwardH recoverat), and at this time they kept a garrison in it, 

' So Jacobe: das ilan so gltiiJigiiUig iel. And Koiske so explains it 
in his index. Tho ironyiaof coucaeoontinued. Pabat.however, lontcnda 
that this is wroDg, and takes the more ordinary construction of tho 
words : laoTaiif er den groestcn WerOt iegi. 

' This Macedonian embaasy preceded tbe ons from Athens, whicli 
Hcgesippna eoodaeted, and which coavejed the Athenian propoEuls fur 
the amoadment of the treaty. 
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tiiat Lis ambassadors addressed you, and that the decree was 
drawn; and so it is not possible, as the words had just been 
spoken and the decree was instantly read, that you could 
have passed a resolution which misrepresented the ambas- 
sadors. Wherefore, this charge in his letter is not against 
me, but against you, that you sent a decree in answer to 
somethii^ which you never heard. And the ambassadoi*s 
themselves, whom the decree misrepresented, when you read 
them your answer and invited them to partake your hos- 
pitality, ventured not to come forward and say, " You mis- 
r^resent us, Athenians, and make us to have stated what 
we never didi," but went their way in silence. 

I wish, men of Athens, (as Python,^ who was then ambas- 
sador, obtained credit with you for his address,) to remind 
you of the very words which he spoke. I am sure you will 
remember them ; they were exactly like what Philip has now 
written. While he complained of us who decry .Philip, be 
found fault with you also, that notwithstanding his intentions 
to serve yoTi, his preference of your Mendship to that of any 
of the Greeks, you oppose him yourselves, and listen to 
slanderers who ask him for money and abuse him : that by 
such language — when people report that he was calumniated, 
and you listened to it-— his feelings are altered, finding him- 
self mistrusted by those whom he had purposed to befriend. 
He therefore advised the public speakers not to disparage 
the peace, for it were bettor not to break peace; but if there 
were aught amiss in the articles, to rectify it, as Philip would 
concur in any resolution of yours. Should they persist in 
slander, without proposing anytJaing tiiemselves, by which 
the peace might stand and Philip cease to be suspected, you 
ought not (he said) to attend to such persons. 

You heard and approved these statements, and said that 
Python's argument was just. And just it was. But he 

I P;ython of Byzantium, who was aa able ^eaker and diplomatist, and 
employed with great advantage by Philip in his negotiations with other 
states. Demosthenes seems to have been the only man who could cope 
with him, and boasts in his speech on the Crown, that on one occasion 
he reduced him to silence in the {Hresence of a multitude of ambassadors. 
Perhaps it was on the embassy here referred to ; or it might be. on that 
which gave occasion to the seccmd Philippic. It is probable, but not 
certain, that this was the same Python who nmrd^^ Cotys, king of 
Thrace. 



made those HtateiuGiite, not that any articlQa might be caii- 
oelled, which were Bdvaiitii^ouM to Philip, and for tlio inser- 
tion of which he had spent large Buma of money, but at the 
suggestion of his instructors hero, who thought ao man 
would move anything counter to the deoi-ee of Philocrates, 
which lost Amphipolifi. I, men of Athens, have never dared 
to make an unlawful motion, but I made one contravening 
the dem'ee of Philocrates, which was unlawful, as I will show. 
The decree of Philocrates, according to which you lost Am- 
phipolis, ran counter to the former decrees, iJiroi^h which 
you acquired that territory. Therefore that decree of Philo- 
crates was unlawful, and it was impoaable for the author of 
a legal motion to move in acoordance with an unlawful 
decree. But moving in accordance with tliose former decrees, 
which were lawful and preserved your territory, I moved a 
lawful resolution, and convicted PliiUp of deceiving you, and 
drairing, not to amend the peace, but to bring your honest 
counsellors into discredit. 

That he then allowed the amendment and now denies it, 
you all know. But he says Aniphipolia belongs to luin, 
because yon declared it to be his, when you resolved he 
shoiUd keep what he hold.' You did indeed pass that reso- 
lution, but not that Amphipolis should be his ; for it in 
possible to hold the property of another, and all holders hold 
not their own. Many possess what belongs to others; there- 
fore this sophistry of his is absurd. And he remembers tlie 
decree of Philocrates, but has forgotten the letter which he 
sent you when he was besi^ng Amphipolis, in which he 
acknowledged that Amphipolis was yoiu's; for he promised 
after its reduction to restore it to AUiens, as it belonged to 
her, and not to the holden. So they, it seems, who occupied 
AmphipoUs before Philip's conciuest, held the domain of 
Athenians, but, since Philip has conquered it, he holds not 
the domain of Athenians, but his own. Olynthus too, Apol- 
lonia and Pallene, belong to him, not by usurpation, but ia 
his own right. Think you he studies in all his despatches to 
you, to show himself by word and deed an observer of what 

' Tbe treftt; bad far its basis the principle of the u(t posaidetia, to 
adopt Iho oxpresHlou of modem diplomacy. According to tlie truo 
conetmction or thia, Amphipolis irould belong to Plulip, and the 
reasoning of the tnator is nnsound. But no doubt, in the nhole afloir 
of Amphipolis, and the peace also, Philip oveiTcachcd the Allicuians. 
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the world calls justice, or rather has he set it at defiance, when 
a land, which the Greeks and the Persian monarch have 
voted and acknowledged to be yours, he asserts to be not 
yours, but his own ? 

As to the other amendment which you made in the articles, 
that the Greeks not included in the peace should be free 
and independent, and, if any one attacked them, should be 
succoured by all parties to the treaty, you deeming it equi- 
table and righteous, that not only we and our allies, and 
Philip and his allies, should enjoy the peace, while those who 
were neither our allies nor Philip's were exposed, and might 
be oppressed by the powerful, but that they also should have 
security by your peace, and we should lay down our arms and 
enjoy peace in reality ; although he confesses in the letter, as 
you hear, that this amendment is just, and that he allows it, 
he has taken their town from the Pherseans and put a 
garrison in the citadel, doubtless to make them independent ; 
he marches against Ambracia,^ bursts into three Cassopian' 
cities, Pandosia, Bucheta^ and Elatea, colonies of Elis, after 
ravaging their territories, and gives them in vassalage to his 
kinsman Alexander. Proofe how much he desires the freedom 
and independence of Greece ! 

Respecting his continual promises of doing you important 
service, he says that I misrepresent and slander him to the 
Greeks ; for he never promised you anything. So impudent 
is this man, who has written in a letter, which is now in the 
senate-house, (when he declared he would silence us his 
opponents if the peace were made,) that he would confer on 
you such an obligation as, were he sure of the peace, he 
would instantly communicate ; implying that these favours, 
intended for us in the event of peace, were ready and pro- 

^ Philip's expedition against Ambracia followed the campaign in 
Epirus, which took place in b.c. 843. His designs against Ambracia were 
defeated by the exertions of the Athenians, who formed a league against 
him, and sent troops to assist the Ambracians. Demosthenes in the 
third Philippic speaks of an embassy, in which both himself, and 
Hegesippus were engaged, which had the effect of stopping Philip's 
invasion of Ambracia and Peloponnesus. 

2 Cassopia is a district of Epirus, which Philip invaded blo. 343, and 
added to the kingdom of Alexander his brother-m-law, between whom 
and Philip's uncle, Arymbas, the province of Epirus was divided. The 
Cassopian Elatea must not be confounded with the Phocian. 
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Tided. Ai^r the peace mob made, the good tliiDgs intended 
for ua all Tanished, and amung the Urccl^ has been wrought. 
Buch ruin tta you have seen. In his present letter he pro- 
mises you, that if you will trust his friends and advocates, 
and punish us nho slander him to the people, he wiU greatly 
Berre you. Such, however, will be the character of his 
service; he will not return you your own, for be claims it 
himself ; nor n-ill his grants be in this part of the world, for 
fear of offending the Greeks : but I suppose some other 
land and locality will be found, where his gifts may take 

As to the places which he has taken during the peace, 
taken from yon in contempt of the treaty and violation of 
its terms, since he has notluug to urge, hut stands convicted 
of injustice, he offers to submit to a &ir and impartial tri- 
buuid, on a qu^tion which, of all others, requires no arbitra- 
tion, for the number of days determines it. We all know 
the month and the day when the peace was concluded. As 
surely do we know in what month and on what day Ser- 
rium, Eipsce, and the Sacred Moimt' were taken. These 
transactioES are not so obscure; they need no trial; it 
is notorious to all, which month waa the earlier, that in 
which the peace was signed, or that in which the places were 
captured. 

He says dso that he has returned oil our prisoners who 
were taken ia war. Yet in the caae of that Caryatinn," the 
fiiend of our state, for whom you sent three embassies to 
demand his liberty, Philip was so ansioua to obhge you that 
he killed the man, and would not even suffer him to he token 
up fur burial. 

It ia worth while to esamino what he writes to you about 

' These vere places in Thrace, taken by Philip from Cersobleptca. 

" Carjstns is a, town of Euhtea. Ttie PmienDS, or public friend of % 
forei^ state, was one vbo protected ita intereets in Ma own coontry, 
pcrfonaing duties not uolike tbat of a modern consul. A relation of 
mutual hospitalit]' subsisted (as the word imports) bctwcDU him and the 
citizens of the friendl; state; and he was expected to entertaio. the 
ambassadors, or any persons who came on public business. (See title 
Honpitiniii, Arch. Diet) We have no word by which Proienus can be 
translated ; nor any indeed wbicb exprcssea the double relation of haii 
and guest, as iiyet and hotpea do. In Gennan wa hare Siaatag<iat- 
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the Chersonese, and likewise to ascertain what his conduct 
is. All the district beyond Agora/ as if it were his own, 
and belonged not to you, he has given into the posses- 
sion of Apollomdes the Cardian. Yet the boundary of 
the Chersonese is not Agora, but the altar of Terminal 
Jupiter, which is between Pteleum and Leuce-Acte, where 
the canal was to be cut through the Chersonese, as the 
inscription on the altar of Terminal Jupiter shows. Mark 
the words : — 

This holy altar bnilt^ by native hands, . 
'Twixt Ptelemn and the Chalky Beach it stands, 
Stands for the limit of their jnst domains, 
The guardian He who in Olympus reigns. 

This ^territory, large as most of you know it to be, he 
-claims : part he enjoys himself, part he has given to others, 
and so he reduces all your property into his possession. 
And not only does he appropriate the coimtry beyond Agora, 
but also with reference to the Cardians, who dwell on this 
side Agora, he writes in his present letter, that if you have 
any difference with the Cardians, (who dwell in your domi- 
nions,) you must refer it to arbitration. They have a 
difference with you ; see if it is about a. small matter. They 
say, the land they inhabit belongs to them, not to you ; that 
yours are mere occupations in a foreign country, theirs are 
possessions in their own; and that your fellow-citizen, Cal- 
lippus of PfiBania,* alleged this in a decree. And here they 
are right ; he did so allege, and, on my indicting him for an 
unlawful measure, you acquitted him; and thus he has 
caused your title to the land to be contested. But if you 
could bring yourselves to refer this dispute with the Cardians, 
whether the land be yours or theirs, why should not the 

^ This was a place in the Chersonese, the whole of whieh, except 
Cardia, belonged to Athena. The orator contends, that the bound^ 
of the Chersonese was a Hne drawn across the isthmus from Pteleum to 
Lence-Acte, the latter of whidi places was probably named from the 
white clifis on Hie beach. In the centre of this line was erected the 
«ltar, which anciently aeparated the boundmes of those towns. Agora 
was within the line. For further information concerning the Chersonese, 
see the following oration, and Appendix III. 

' Paeania k one of the townships, 8^/mi, into which Attica was divided. 
iiibimittB says, it was Hegefdppus who pi^&rred this indictment against 
Callippus. 
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other people of the Chersonese be dealt with on the same 
principle ? His treatment of you is so insolent, that he says, 
if the Cardians will not submit to arbitration, he will compel 
them, as if you were imable even to compel Cardians to do 
you justice. -As you are unaWe, he says iie will himself 
compel them. Don't you really find him a great benefector? 
And some men have declared this epistle to be well written ; 
men who are far more deserving of your detestation than 
Philip. He, by constant opposition to you, acquires honour 
and fiignal advantage for; himself : AtheniQ/ns who exhibit 
zeal, not £or t^eir oonixtry, but for Philip, oi^ wretches that 
ought to be exterminated by you, if you carry your brains in 
your temples, and not trodden down in your heelB.* 

It now remains, that to this ^ellrdrawn epistle and the 
speeches of the ambassadors I propose an answer^ which in 
my epinion is just and expedient for Athens. 

^ Libanius censures the tsoarseness of this expression, and contends 
that Demosthenes never eemld have nsed it Weiske thinks differently, 
and qnoies l^e examples of x»>srBe language adduced against his riyal by 
r/EscMnes. (Or. oont Otes.) Idbanins, hawever, thinks that the ^rfaole 
style of this oration is beneath the Demostihenic cha^K^i'. The reader 
must form his own opinion. It has* been remarked, both by Photius 
and Dr. Johnson, that there maybe much difference between the best 
and the worst productions of tin author. Yet there is in most good 
authors a general ehaxaeter, by whic^ those who are &miliar with them 
may form a judgment of what is genuine. 
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THE ORATION ON THE CHERSONESE. 



THE AAGUMEKT. 

^e Atfaenians had sent a body of citizens, commanded by DiopiChei^ 
to receive allotments of land in the Chersonese, and at the same 
time to protect the interests of Athens by acting as an army of 
observation. They soon fell into disputes with the Cardians about 
the limits of their territory. Philip, who at this time was engaged 
in a Thracian war, sent assistance to the Cardians ; but Diopithes, 
having collected a troop of mercenaries, kept the field successfully, 
and, not content with acting on the defensive, carried the war 
into Thrace, assisted the enemies of Philip, and wrested from him 
some of his conquests. Philip, who, as we have seen in the last 
oration, had written before to the Athenians on the subject of Cardia» 
now wrote them a letter complaining of the conduct of Diopithes, 
charging them with an infringement of the peace. This letter arrived 
early in the suiter of the year B.a. 342, and an assembly was imme- 
diately called to consider what measures should be taken. The Mace- 
donian party were vehement in denouncing Diopithes, and uiging his 
recal. Demosthenes, seeing that Athens, though nominally at peace 
with Philip^ was really defending herself against his aggressions, rose 
to justify Diopithes, insisted on the necessity, which he hiEtd so strongly 
uiged in the first Philippic, of keeping a permanent force on the 
northern coast, and contended that the army of Diopitiies should rather 
be reinforced, than recalled at a time when its presence was pecu- 
liarly necessary. He again warns his coimtrymen of impending 
danger, and points out the measures which, as men of spirit and 
prudence, they ought to pursue. 

This oration is full of good sense and manly eloquence. It had the 
success which it deserved. Diopithes was continued in his com- 
mand ; and the exertions of Athens in the next few years had the 
effect of preserving the Chersonese and the Bosphorus. 

Diopithes was father to Menander, the celebrated comic poet, whose 
plays have been copied by Terence. • 

Por further information on the subject of the Chersonese, see Appendix 
III. to this volume. 

It were just, men of Athens, that the orators in your assem- 
bly should make no speeches to gratify either friendship or 
malice, but every one declare what he considers for the best, 
especially when you are deliberating on public measures of 
importance. However, since there are persons who are 



inapelled to address you from factious motives, or othera irhicli 
I cftimot name, it becomes you, Athenians, tbe majority, 
laying all elee aside, to determine and to do what you find 
beueflcial to the state. The serious question .here is, tlie 
position of tho Chersonese, and the campaign in Tlu-ace, 
■which Philip has now for upwards of ten months been 
carrying on; yet most of the speeches have been about 
Diopithes, his conduct and designs. It seems to me, that on 
a charge against any of these men, whom according to the 
laws you may punish when you please, it is in your option 
either to proceed immediately or at a later time, and need- 
less for me, or for any one, to argue the point strongly : but 
for the defence of our dominions, which Philip, our atandiiig 
enemy, and now in 'gteat force about the Helleapont, ia 
making haste to conquer, and, if we are once too late, we 
shall never recover, our duty is to consult and prepare with, 
the' utmost speed, and not for clamours and charges about 
other matters to run off from this. 

1 wonder at many things which are commonly said here, 
but I have been particularly surprised, Athenians, at what 
I lately heard a man declare in the Counctl,' that a states- 
man's adyice should be, either to make war decidedly, or to 
observe the peace. True; if Philip keeps quiet, neither 
holding any of our territories contrary to the treaty, nor 
packing a world of enemies against us, there is nothing to 
flay : peace we must absolutely obseiTe, and I see every 
readiness on your part. But if the conditions of the peace, 
which we swore to, are recorded and open to inspection ; if it 
api>ears that from the be^nniug, (before Diopithes and the 
settlers,' who are accused as authors of tbe war, ever sailed 
from Athena,) Phihp has robbed ua of divers territories, of 
which you still complain in these unrepealed resolutions, aijd 
has been all along incessantly gathering the spoil of other 
nations, Greek and barbarian, for the materials of an attack 
upon you, what mean they by saying wo must have war or 

' The Conncil or Senate of Fivo Hundred, of which Demoatlienes 
tiecame a. memher when he waa thirty-six jeMs otnge. 

' Tbe settlers called icAiipauxiiiTiere citizens sent out to reccivo parcels 
of Und in some countTy dependent on Athens, but who etHl retained 
ligbia of Athenian citizeaship, whether or not they pennoaently resided 
abroad. The word signifies " allotment-holders," or " allotteea of lands." 
Jacobs : die A nsiedler. 
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"pesnttt We Itare zm> dkoiee in iSte matlerr tiiere renudaa 
but oner moot jnst znd neceaaazj coozs^ wkieh these men 
pnfpooelj orerlook. What is it? To de&sd oars^res 
againrt an aggrenor. Foles iztdeed thej mean^ titat, so Iki^ 
a0 FluKp kseps aloof from Attka and Phraens, be nesthex 
wrcfo^ jovL nor commifo hostOitj.' But if ^j^ey pnt otxr 
r^lrts on this principle and so define tiie peace, hesideB thafr 
the argument is iniqmtooi^ monstroa^ and penkras fcft 
Athens, as I imagine is erident to all, it happens also to be 
ioocnuistent with their complamt i^unst Diopithes. For 
whjr, I wonder, should we giro HiOip licence to do what he 
pmses, prorided he abstain from Attica, while Diopithes ra 
not waSkreA eren to assist the Thracians, withoot oar sajing 
that he makes war? Here, it will be gnmted, thej are shbwn 
in the wrong : bat the mercenaries make sad woa^ rvmi^aag 
the Hellespontine coast, and Diopilbes has no right to detain 
resK'ls, and we most not allow him ! Wdl; be it so ! I am 
content. Yet I think, if they reallj giye this eoonsd fit 
good fkrth, as their object is to diid)and a force in your 
serrice, while they denounce the general who maintains i^ 
they on^t likewise to show that Fhilip^s army will be dis- 
banoed if you foUow their advice. Otherwise, obserre, they 
jnst bring the country into the same way, throng which: all 
oar past measures have miscarried.* For you surely know, 
that oy notl^ng in the world has Philip beaten us so modi, as 
by being earlier in his operations. He with an army always 
attending him, knowing his own designs, pounces on wiioim 
he pleases in a moment :' we, when we hear that something 

^ Philip songht to eonqner Athens in Thraee, as Napoleon to emiqiier 
England in £^pt or Portugal. And we shall find that precisely tiie 
same arguments were used in our Parliament, to show the necessity of 
continuing the French war, which Bcmostiienes here urges to alarm the 
Athenians against Philip. 

' I follow the common reading 6at6hu\w, The explanation which 
Schaefer gives of his own reading does not satisfy me. 

* More closely, " is upon the enemy, whom he pleases to attack, in a 
moment." Francis: "surprises upon the instant whom he thinks 
proper to destroy ;** which is not bad, except for the last two words. 
Leland is too wide: "can in a moment strike the blow where he 
pleasei.'' Jacobs is good: steht otujienbHcMidi Jedeni gegenulfer, den er 
anffreifen toiU. Compare Virgil, Georgic III. 

Hosti 
Ante ezpectatum positis stat in agmine castris. 
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is going on^ begin to bustle and prepare^ MetMnlis the 
result is, that he very quietly secuares what he goes for; wo. 
arrive top late, and have incurred all the expense for nothing. 
Our enmity and our hostile intention wo manifest, and get 
the disgrace of missing the time for action. 

Then be sure, Athenians, now, that all the rest is taJOk and 
pretence, the real aim and contrivance is> that while you re- 
main at home, and the^ country has no force abroad^ Philip 
may accomplish what he pleases without interruption. First, 
consider what i» actually going on, Philip is staying with a 
large army in Thrace, and sending for reinforcements, as ^e- 
witnesses report, from Macedonia and Thessaly. Now, should 
he wait for the trade-winds, and then march to the siege of 
Byzantium,* think ye the Byzantines would persist in their 
present foUy, and would not invite you and implore your 
assistance? I don't believe it. No; they will receive any 
people, even those they distrust more thsin us, sooner than 
surrender their city to Philip; unless indeed he i» before- 
hand with them and captures it. If then we are unable to 
sail northwards, and there be no help at hand, nothing can 
prevent their destruction. Well ! the men are infatuated and 
besotted. Very likely; yet they must be rescued for all 
that, because it is good for Athens. And this also is not 
clear to us, that he will not attack the Chersonese : nay, if 
we may judge from the letter which he sent us, he says he 
wiU chastise the people in the Chersonese. Then if the 
present army be kept on foot, it will be able to defend that 
country, and attack some of Philip's dominions ; but if it be 
once disbanded, what shall we do, if he march against the 
Chersonese ? Try Diopithes, I suppose. And how will our 
alfeirs be bettered ? But we shall send succour from Athens. 
And suppose the winds prevent us 1 Oh, but he won't come f 
And who will insure that ? Bo you mark and consider, men 
of Athens, the approaching season of the year, against which 
certain persons desire to get the Hellespont clear of you, and 
deliver it up to Philip ? Suppose he should leave Thrace, 

' Athena andByzantlBm fafid not bee& on good terms since the Social 
war. Even at this period the Byzantines looked with more 8uspici<»n 
upon the Athenians than on Philip. Tet less than a year elapsed before 
the predictions of Demosthenes were fdlfilled. Athens was in alliance 
with Byzantium, and defending her successfully against Philip. 
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and without going near Chersonesus or Byzantium, (I beg 
you also to consider this,) he should invade Chalcis or 
Megara, as he lately did Oreus/ think you it is better to 
resist him here and suffer the war to approach Attica, or to 
find employment for him yonder ? I think the last. 

With such facts and arguments before you, so far from dis- 
paraging and seeking to disband this army, which Diopithes 
is endeavouring to organize for Athens, you ought yourselves 
to provide an additional one, to support him with money 
and other friendly cooperation. For if Philip were asked, 
"Which would you prefer, that these soldiers of Diopithes, 
whatever be their character, (I dispute not about that.) 
should thrive and have credit at Athens, and be reinforced 
with the assistance of the state, or that they should be dis- 
persed and destroyed at the instance of calumniators and 
accusers?" — I think he would say, the latter. And what 
Philip would pray to the gods for, certain persons among us 
are Inringing about ; and after this you ask how the state is 
ruined 1 

I wish, therefore, to examine with freedom our present 
affairs, to consider how we are dealing with them, and what 
we are ourselves about. We like not to contribute money, 
we dare not take the field, we cannot abstain from the public 
funds, we neither give supplies to Diopithes nor approve 
what he finds for himself, but grumble and inquire how he 
got them, and what he intends to do, and the like ; and yet, 
though thus disposed, we are not willing to mind our own 
business, but with our mouths applaud those who speak 
worthily of the state, whilst in action we cooperate with their 
adversaries. You like always to ask the speaker — What 
must we do ? I will ask you this — ^What must I say ? For 
if you will neither contribute, nor take the field, nor abstain 
from the public funds, nor give supplies to Diopithes, nor let 
alone what he finds for himself, nor be content to mind your 
own business, I have nothing to say. If to these men, so 
prompt to accuse and calumniate, you already give such a 
licence, as to hear them complain by anticipation of projects 
which they impute to Diopithes, what can one say 1 

* Orcus of Eubcea was betrayed to Philip not long before this time, 
SB explained in the third Philippic. The designs of Philip on Megara 
were baffled. 



But the probablu effect of such conduct somo of you 
should hear. I vill speak iratikly ; indeed, I ooiild not 
Epeak otherwise. All the generals who have ever sailed Iroia 
Athens, (or let me Buftor any penalty,) take money from Chians, 
from ErythrceaiiB,' from whom they severally can, I meaii 
from the people who dwell in ABifi, ThiAe who have one or 
two galleys take less, those who have a greater fleet, mere. 
And the givers give not, either the small or the larger sums, 
for nothing, (they are not bo mad,) but by way of bargain, 
that the merchants who leave their harbours may not be 
wronged or plundered, that their vessels may be convoyed, or 
the like. They say they give benevolences:' that is the 
name of the presents. And so Diopithea, having an ai-my, 
ia well aware that all these people wiU give money : for how 
else do you Buppoae, that a man who has received nothing 
from you, and has nothing of his own to pay withal, can 
maintain his troops t From the skies J Impossible. He 
goes on with what he collects, begs, or borrows. Therefore 
they, who accuse him l)efore you, in effect warn all people to 
give him nothing, as being sure to be punished for his inten- 
tions, much more for hia acta, either as principal or auxiliary. 
Hence their okimours — he is preparing a siege! he is 
giving up the Greeks ! So concerned are many of these 
peraona for the Asiatic Greeks : perhaps quicker to feel for 
strangers than for their coimtry. And this is the meanmg 
of our sending another general to the Hellespont* Why, if 
Diopitiies commits outrage and detains vessels, a small, very 
smajl summons, men of Athens, can stop it all; and the 
laws prescribe this, to impeach the guilty parties, but not to 
watch thera ouiselves at a great expense and with a large 
navy, for that were the extreme of madness. Against our 
enemies, whom we cannot bring under the laws, it is right 

' E:7thne is a city at Ama, Minor. 

' It la Bingnlar that tbe Eame name should be given so manj cen- 
turies after to the illegal contribntions which werfe extorted by some of 
our English kings from their suhjecta, unJor the pretence of their being 
volunlarj gifla. Edward the Fourth and Henij the Seventh were musl 
oppreaaivfl in this w»y. 

» The argument ia — This ia what my opponents mean by recom- 
DicndinET, that imoLber general should lie sent to superaedo and seiui 
lack Diopithas. Such a eonrae h wholly onnccasBary, for you caa 
summon Iiiiti home by an order of state. 
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and needful to maintain troops, and despatch a fleet, and eon- 
tribute money ; but against ourselves a decree, an impeach- 
ment, the state-galley,^ are sufl&cient. Thus would men of 
discretion act ; malignant and mischievous politicians would 
proceed as these do. And that certain of these men are thus 
disposed, bad thou^ it be, is not the worst. For you of the 
assembly are so minded now, that if any one comes forward 
and says, that Diopithes is the author of all your misfor- 
toneS) or Chares, or Aristophon, or what citizen he likes to 
namoj you instantly assent and shout approbation; but if 
one rises to speak the truth — ^Athenians, you are trifling ; of 
all these misfortunes and troubles Philip is the cause ; had 
he only kept quiet, the state would have had no trouble — ^you 
are unable to contradict these statements, yet, methinks^ you 
asre annoyed, and feel as if something were lost. The reason 
is — and pray allow me, when I speak for the best, to speak 
fireely — certain statesmen have long since got you to be 
severe and terrible in the assemblies, in warlike preparations 
feeble and contemptible. If the party blamed be one whom 
you are certain to find within your reach, you say aye, and 
are content : but if one be accused, whom you cannot punish 
without vanquishing him by arms, you appear confounded 
and pained at the exposure. It ought, Athenians, to have 
been the reverse; your statesmen should have accustomed 
you to be mild and merciful in the assembly, since there 
your dealings are with citizens and allies; in warlike prepara- 
tions they diould have shown you to be terrible and severe, 
since in them tha contest is with adversaries and foes. But 
by excessive coaxing stnd humouring they have brought you 
to such a condition, that in the assembly you give yourselves 
airs and are flattered at hearing nothing^ but compliments, 
whilst in your measures and proceedings you are putting 
everything to hazard. 

By Jupiter ! suppose the Greeks called you to account for 
the opportimities- which you have indolently lost, and asked 
you,^ saying, " Men of Athens, you send us ambassadors on 
every occasion, and assert that Philip is plotting against us 

I The Paralus, or the Salaminia^ which were employed for state pur- 
poses, and sometimes to fetch home criminals to be tried or punished. 
Thus the Salaminia was despatched to bring Alcibiades back from 
Sicily. 
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uid nil the Greeks, nnd that we shoitld take preeaations 
i^ainat the man, aud moro to the soHie effect ;" {we nmst 
admit and ocknowledgo* it ; for bo we do :) " and jet, ye 
■wretehedeat of mankind, though Philip has heen ten montiis 
away, and by illneaa and winter and wars prevented from 
leturnjng homp, you have neither liberated Eubcea, iior 
recovered any of your dominions. He, on the contrary, 
whilst fyou were staying at heme, at [leisups, in health, (if 
men ao acting may he called in health,) established two rulers 
in Eubcea, one like a hostile fortress opposite Attioo, one 
threatening Sciathus;' and theee nuisaDces you have never 
got rid of; not even this would ye attempt; you have sub- 
mitted, left the road open to him clearly, and made it mani- 
feet that, if he died a hundred times, you would stir never a 
step the more. Tiiea wherefore send embafisies and make ac- 
cusations and give na trouble 1 " If they asked this, what could 
we answer or say, men of Athena 1 I really cannot tell. 

There are some persons indeed, who imagine they confute 
the speaker by asking. What must we do t I can give them 
a perfectly just and true answer — Do not what you are now 
doing : however, I will enter into more full detail^ aud I 
trust they will be as ready to act as to interrogate. First, 
men of Athens, you must he satisfied in your minds that 
Philip is at war with the repnbhc, and has broken tiie peace ; 
(pray cease reproaching one another about this:) that he is 
ill-disposed and hostile to all Athens, to her very ground, and 
(I may say) to all her inhahitanis, even those who think they 
oblige him most Or let them look at Euthycrates and 
Lasthenes the Olynthians," who fancied themseivea on the 
most friendly footing with him, but, since they betrayed their 
country, are sunk to the most abject state. But there is 
nothing that his wars and hie schemes are directed against so 

' ClitiLTcliaB waa catablielicd ic Eretria, wliii:li is uppastte the couBt of 
Athena; Philiatides in Oreas, irhich is in the north uf Eubna. The 
uland of Sciathna ia a little above Eobcea, and off the Magnesian coast 
of TheeRoly. As the groap of islands, of which Sciathus was one, 
belonged to Athens, Oiins wbb a dangerous position to be occopied by 
an enem;. 

' They botraqrad Olynllias to Philip, and went lo reiiide aflarwards at 
Ms conrt. Bat thflj were univeraallj seouted as traitors, and on their 
complaining lo Philip, ha enid, the Maeedonians were a plain-npuken 
people, nho culled a xpado a rpade. ' * 
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much, as our constitution; nothing in the' world is he ao 
earnest to destroy. And this policy is in some sort natural 
for him. He knows perfectly, that even if he conquer every- 
thing else, he can hold nothing secure, while your democracy 
subfflsts; but on the occmrence of any reverse, (and many 
may happen to a man,) all who are now under constraint will 
come and seek refuge with you. For you are not inclined 
yourselves to encroach and usurp dominion; you are famous 
for checking the usurper or depriving him of his conquest ; 
ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, and vindicate 
the liberties of all people. He likes not that a free spirit 
should proceed from Athens, to 'watch the moments of his 
peril: far otherwise; nor is his reasoning weak or idle. 
First then, you must assume him for this reason to be an 
irreconcilable enemy of our constitution and democracy : 
without such conviction upon your minds, you wiU have no 
zeal for public duty. Secondly, you must be assured that all 
his operations and contrivances are planned against our 
country, and, wherever he is resisted, the resistance will be for 
our benefit. None of you surely is so foolish, as to suppose 
that Philip covets those miseries^ in Thrace, (for what else 
can one ' call Drongilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, and the 
places which he is taking and conquering now?) and to get 
them endures toils and winters and the extreme of danger, 
but covets not the Athenian harbours, and docks, and galleys, 
and silver-mines,' and revenues of such value ; and that he 
will suffer you to keep them, while for the sake of the barley 
and millet in Thracian caverns he winters in the midst of 
horrors.* Impossible. The object of that and every other 
enterprise is to become master here. What then is the 
duty of wise men ? With these assurances and convictions, 
to lay aside an indolence which is becoming outrageous and 
incurable, to pay contributions and to call upon your allies, 

1 I thought it better to adhere to the original, which explains itself, 
than to use any snch expression as " paltry villages," or *' bicoques/' or 
eUfiden Bentiihilmem, Jacobs has the simple Armseligkeit^n, 

» The mines of Lanrinm in Attica. See Appendix 11. 

' The original Papddp^ signifies a pit, into which condemned crimi- 
nals were thrown at Athens. It is pretty much the same as if we were 
to speak of the black hole : and the horrors of Thrace would convey 
to an Athenian the same sort of idea as the horrors of Siberia to an 
£ngliBhmaiL 



see to Rud provide for tbe contimianco of the present force, 
that, aa Pliilip has a power ready to injure and enslave all 
tbo Greeke, so you may have one ready to eave and to suc- 
cour all. It is not possible with hasty levies to perform any 
effective service. You must have an army on foot, provide 
maintenance for it, and paymasters and comEnissaiiea, so 
ordering it that the strictest care shall be taken of your 
funds, and demand from those officers an account of the 
eipenditure, from your general an account of the campaign. 
If ye BO act and so i-esolve in enmest, you will compel Philip 
to observe a just peace and abide in his own country, (the 
greatest of all blessings,) or you will fight him on equal 

It may be thought, and truly enough, that these are 
affairs of great expense and toil and trouble : yet only con- 
sider what the consequences to us must be, if we decline 
these measures, and you will find it is our interest to perform 
our duties cheerfulJy, Suppose some god would be your 
surety — for certainly no uiortal could guarantee such an 
event — that, notwithstanding you kept quiet and abandoned 
everything, Philip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
Jupiter and all the gods, it were disgraceful, unworthy of 
yourselves, of the character of Athens and the deeds of your 
ancestors, for the sake of selfish ease to abandon the rest of 
Greece to servitude. For my own part, I would rather die 
than have given such counsel; though, if another man 
advises it, and you are satisfied, well and goodj make no 
resistance, abandon aU. If however no man holds this 
opinion, if, on the contrary, we all foresee, that the more wo 
let Philip conquer the more ruthless and powerful an enemy 
we shall find him, what subterfuge remains 1 what escuse for 
delay ? Or when, Athenians, shall we be willing to perform 
our dutj^ Peradventure, when there is some necessity. But 
what may be called the necessity of freemen, ia not only 
come, but past long ago: and surely you must deprecate that 
of slaves. What is the difference? To a freeman, the greatest 
necessity is shame for his proceedings; I know not what 
L greater you can surest : to a slave, stripes and bodily chaa- 

I tisemeut; abominable things ! too locking to mention ! 

I I would gladly enter into every particular, and show how 

I certain politicians sibuso you ; but I confine myself to one. 
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When any question about Philip Arises, people start up and 
cry, What a blessing it is to be at peace ! what a burden to 
maintain a large army J certain persons wish to plunder our 
treasury! — and more to the same effect; by whioh they 
amuse you, and leave him at leisure to do what he pleases. 
The result is, to you, Athenians, ease and idleness for the 
present, which, I fear, you may hereafter think dearly pur- 
chased j to these men, popularity and payment for their 
speeches. Methinks it is not you that need persuading to 
peace, who sit here pacifically disposed; but the person who 
commits hostihties : let him be persuaded, and all is ready on 
jour part. Burdensome we should deem, not what we expend 
for our deliverance, but what we shall suffer in case of our re- 
foaal to do so. Plunder of the treasury should be prevented by 
a plan for its safe keeping, not by abandonment of our in- 
terests. But this very tlung makes me indignant, that some 
of you, Athenians, are grieved at the thought of your trea- 
sury being robbed, though it depends on yourselves to keep 
it safe and to chastise the peculator, yet are not grieved at 
Philip's conduct, seizing thus successively on every country 
in Greece, and seizing them for his designs upon you. 

What then is the reason, men of Athens, that while Philip 
is thus openly in arms, committing aggressions, capturing 
cities, none of these persons ever say that he is making war ; 
but they denounce as authors of the war, whoever advises 
you to oppose him and prevent these losses 1 I will explain. 
Their desire is, that any anger, which may be naturally excited 
by your sufferings in the war, may be turned upon your honest 
counsellorB, so that you may try them instead of resisting 
Philip, and they themsdves be accusers instead of paying 
the penalty of their conduct Such is the m e aning of their 
asserticm, that there is a war-porty among you; and such is 
the object of this present deAxde. I aon indeed sure, that, 
before any Athenian moved a declaration of war, Philip had 
taken many of our possessions, and recently sent succour to 
Oardia. If however we choose to assome that he is not at 
war with us, it were extreme folly in him to convince us of 
our mistake. But when he mardies to attack us, what shall 
we say 9 He will assure us that he is not making war, as he 
assured tibe people of Oreus when his troops were in their 
country, as he assured the Pheraeans before he assaulted their 
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walls, and the Olyntiiir 

their teiritoriea with hia army. Sliall we then declare, chnt 



men who h 



d ourselyea make war 1 If so, we must 



be slaves : uothiug elee remains, if ne neither resist t 
iufiered to be at peace. And remember, you have more at 
stake than other people : Philip seekB not to Bubdue, but to 
eitii'patffl our city. He knon-s for certain, you will not 
suhmit to servitude; you could not if you would, being ac- 
customed to empire; and if you get the opportuuity, you 
will be able to give him more ucnoyanoe than all the rest of 
the world. 

You m.uBt therefore be convinced tbat this is a etruogle 
for existence : these men who have sold tliemselvoa to Philip 
you must etecrate and oudgel to death ; for it ia impoasible, 
impoaaible to overcome your enemiea abi-oad, imtil you have 
punished your enemies (hia ministers) at home. They will be 
the atumbling-blocka that prevent your reaching tlie others.' 
Why do you suppose Philip now insults you, (for to this, in 
my opinion, his conduct amounts,) and while to other people, 
though he deceives them, he at least renders services, he ia 
already threatening you ) For example, the ThessaliauB by 
many benefits he seduced into their pi'esent servitude : how 
he cheated the wretehod Olyuthiaus, first giving them Potidiea 
and divers other things, no man can describe : now he is 
enticing the Tbebaus by giving up to them Bceotia, and 
dehvering them from a toilsome and vesatious war. Thus 
did each of these peoxile grasp a certain advantage, but some 
' of them have suffered what all the world know, others will 
Buffer what may hei-eafter befal them. From you — aU that 
has been token I reeount not : but in the very making of 
the peace, how have you been abused ! how despoiled ! Of 
Phoois, Thermopylffl, places in Thrace, Doriscus, Senium, 
Cersobleptes himself! Does he not now possess the city of 
Curdia and avow it ? Wherefore, I say, deals he thus with 

' The word trpSQu/uK is explained bj Wolf; " iiiiT>ediinBntom, aive 
Bit Bcopnlns in miiri, siva vallum in terii." T-l 
tenofl ; " elee, whila wa striko on theia, at 
enemies must naceagarily prove BQparior U 
and Teak. Aager avoids the simile. Fnni 
Pahst : es iat unvermeidiicli, dasi Ikr an «i. 
umj dadurdt a^fgehl^teH verdeL Jaeobi 
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other people, and not in the same manner with you? Because 
yours is the only state in which a privilege is allowed of 
speaking for the enemy, and an individual taking a bribe 
may safely address the assembly, though you have been 
robbed of your dominions. It was not safe at Olynthus to 
be Philip's 'advocate, unless the Olynthian commonalty had 
shared the advantage by possession of Potidsea : it was not 
safe in Thessaly to be Philip's advocate, unless the people of 
Hiessaly had shared the advantage, by Philip's expelling 
their tyrants and restoring the Pylsean synod : it was not safe 
in Thebes, until he gave up Boeotia to them and destroyed 
the Phooians. Yet at Athens, though Philip has deprived 
you of Amphipolis and the Cardian territory, nay, is even 
making Euboea a fortress to curb us, and advancing to 
attack Byzantium,^ it is safe to speak on Philip's behalf. 
Therefore of these men, some, from being poor, have be- 
come rapidly rich, from nameless and obscure, have become 
honoured and distinguished; you have done the reverse, 
fallen from honour to obscurity, from wealth to poverty; 
for I deem the riches of a state, allies, confidence, attach- 
ment, of all which you are destitute. And from your 
neglecting these matters and suffering them to be lost, Philip 
has grown prosperous and mighty, formidable to all the 
Greeks and barbarians, whilst you are abject and forlorn, 
magnificent in the abundance of your market, but in pro- 
vision for actual need ridiculous. I observe however, that 
some of our orators take different thought for you and for 
themselves. You, they say, should be quiet even under 
injustice; they cannot live in quiet among you themselves, 
though no man injures them. 

Then some one steps forward and says, "Why, you won't 
move any resolution, or run any risk; 2 you are cowardly and 
faint-hearted." Let me say this : bold, brutal, and impudent 
I neither am nor wish to be; yet, methinks, I possess far 
more courage than your headstrong politicians. For a man 
who, neglecting the interest of t£e state, tries, confiscates, 

^ Not that Philip had commenced any operations against Byzantium, 
but from his march in that direction Demosthenes rightly conjectured 
that he had designs thereupon. 

2 By subjecting yourself to a 7pa^ vapavdfjuey, "indictment for 
haying proposed an illegal decree;"' and also to the general respon- 
sibility which a statesman incurred by advising important measures. . 



bribes, acouasB, does not act from any courage, Athenians; 
the popularity of his speeches and his measurea serves for a 
pledge of Becuiity, and he is bold without danger. But one 
■who acting for the best frequently opposes your wishes, who 
never speaks to flatter but always to benefit you, and 
adopts a line of policy in which more depends on fortune 
than on calculations, while he makes himself responsible to 
you for both, this is a courageous mau, aye, and a useful 
citizen is he; not they who for ephemeral pleasure have 
thrown away the main resources of the country ; whom I am 
so fiir Irom emulating or esteeming as worthy citizens of 
Athena, that if I were naked to declare, what service I had 
done the stat«, although, ye men of Athens, I could men- 
tion services fia ahip-captain and choir-master, payment of 
contributions, ransom of prisoners, and similar acts of libe- 
rality, I would mention none of them; I would say, that 
I espouse a difierent course of politics from these, that 
although I mig^t perhaps, like others, accuse and bribe and 
confiscate and do everything which these men do, I have never 
engaged m.yself ia such a task, never been induced either by 
avarice or ambition; I continue to offer counsel, by which 
I sink below others in your regard; but you, if you followed 
it, would be esalted. So perhaps might Lne speak without 
offence. I consider it not the part of an honest citizen, to 
devise measures by which I shsJl speedily become the first 
among you, and you the last among nations : with the 
measures of good citizens the advancement of their country 
should keep pace : their counsel should still be the salutary, 
rather than the agreeable ; to the latter will 'nature herself 
incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by ail- 
ment and instruction. 

I have ere now heard an objection of this kind, that true 
it ia I always advise for the best, yet my services are only 
words, and you want deeds and something practical. Upon 
■which I will tell you my sentitnents without reserve. I do 
not think a counsellor lias any other business but to give the 
"best advice: and that this is so, I can easily demonstrate. 
You are aware doubtless, that the brave Timotheus once 
harangued the people, ui^ng them to send troops and save 
the EubiEans, when the Thckius were attempting theu- con- 
quest; and to this efiect he spake ; — "What^ do you delib&- 
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rate,** said he, " when you have Thebans in the island, how to 
deal with them, how to proceed ? Will you not cover the 
sea, Athenians, with your galleys ? Will you not start up 
and march to Firseus ? will you not launch your vessels 1 ** 
Hius Timotheus spake and you acted,^ and through both 
together success was obtained. But had his advice been ever 
(SO good, as it was, and you shrunk from exertion and dia- 
regarded it, would any of those results have accrued to 
Afiiens? Impossible. Then do likewise in regard to my 
counsels or any other man's; for action look to yourselves, 
to the orator for the best instruction in his power. 

I will sum up my advice, and quit the platform. I say, 
you must contribute money, maintain the existing troops, 
rectifying what abuses you may discover, but not on tiie 
first accusation disbanding the force. Send out ambassadors 
everywhere, to instruct, to warn, to effect what they can for 
Athens. Yet further I say, punish your corrupt statesmen, 
execrate them at all times and places, to prove that men of 
virtue and honourable conduct have consulted wisely both for 
others and themselves. If you thus attend to your afldrs, 
and cease entirely neglecting them, perhaps, perfiaps even yet 
they may improve. But while ye sit here, zealous as far as 
clamour and applause, laggards when any action is required, 
I see not how any talking, unaided by your needful exertions, 
can possibly save the country. 

. ^ Diocles and Chares conducted this expedition, which took place 
B.a 357, and which, after various combats in the island of Eubeea, ended 
ixL the expulsion of the Thebans. Just at that time the finances of the 
Athenians were exceedingly low, and the. generosity of the wealthier 
citizens was largely taxed to provide necessaries for the aimament. 
Demosthenes himself came forward as a liberal contributor. The lan- 
guage of Timotheus on this occasion may be compared with YirgiFs 
-^eid, IV. 692. 

Non anna expedient totaque ex urbe sequentur, 
Deripientque rates alii navalibus ] Ite, 
Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
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THE THIRD PHILIPPIC. 



This speech iraa deliTercd about three months after the last, while 
Philip was adranoing into Thraee. and Ihrentening both the Chor- 
Boneae and the Propootine coast. No new event liad lisppeued, wliich 
called fac any special consultution ; but Demosthenes, alaimed by 
the formidable charaitec of Philip's enterprises and vast military 

Separations, felt the necossity of rousing the Athenians to eiertion. 
a repeals in aubstauco the ai^uments which he had used in the 
Ofatioa on the Chereonne ; points out the danger Id be apprehended 
from tbe disunioa among ibe Greek states, from their general apathy 



and lack of patriotism, which he contrasts with the high and notile 

spirit of ancient times. From the past conduct of Philip ho shows 

what is to be espMtcd in future; eiplains the differenoe between 

Fhilip'a new method of warfare and that adopted in tiie Pelopoa- 

nesian war, and urges the necessity of corresponding measurcB for 

defence. The peaceful professions of Philip were not to bo trusted i 

he was neFcr more dangerous than when he made OTertures of peace 

and friendship. Tbe mast powerful instruments that he employed 

for gaining ascendancy were tbo tcuiI orators, who vere to be found 

in esery Grecian city, and on whom it was aacessaiy to iniict aigoal 

punishment, before they had a chance of opposing foreign enemies. 

The advice of DGmosth<:neB now is, to despatch reinforeements to the 

Chersonese, to sdi op the people of Greece, and eien to Bolicit the 

aasiatauoe of tbe Persian king, who had no less reason than them- 

selves to dread the ambition of Philip. 

The events of the following year, when Philip attacked the Propontina 

cities, fiiUy justified the waminss of Demosthenes. And the estrv 

, ordinary activity, which the Athenians displayed in resisting him, 

shows that the exertions of the orator had their duo efiect. £ven 

Mitford confesses, with reference to the operatioDS of that period, 

that Athens found in Demosthenes an able and effective minister. 

Many speedjea, men of Athena, are made in almost every 

assembly about the hostilities of Philip, hostilities which 

ever since the treaty cf peace he has been committing aa well 

againat you as against the rest of the Greeks; and all (I am 

Bure) are ready to avow, though they forbear to do so, that 

our conusels and our meaam^s should be directed to his 

humiliation and chastisement : neverthelesB, so low have our 

afiairs been brought by inattention and negligence, I fear it 

is a harsh truth to say, that if nil the orators hnd sought to 
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suggest, and you to pass resolutions for the utter ruining of 
the conunonwealth, we could not methinks be worse off than 
we are. A variety of circumstances may have brought us to 
this state; our a&iirs have not declined from one or two 
causes only : but, if you rightly examine, you will find it 
chiefly owing to the orators, who study to please you rather 
than advise for the best. Some of whom, Athenians, seeking 
to maintain the basis of their own power and repute, have no 
forethought for the future, and therefore think you also 
ought io have none; others, accusing and calumniating prac- 
tical statesmen, labour only to make Athens punish Athens, 
and in such occupation to engage her, that Philip may have 
liberty to say and do what he pleases. Politics of this kind 
are common here, but are the causes of your failures and 
embarrassment. I beg, Athenians, that you will not resent 
my plain speaking of the truth. Only consider. You hold 
liberty of speech in other matters to be the general right of 
all residents in Athens, insomuch that you allow a measure 
of it even to foreigners and slaves, and many servants may 
be seen among you speaking their thoughts more freely than 
citizens in some other states; and yet you have altogether 
banished it from your councils. The result has been, that in 
the assembly you give yourselves airs and are flattered at 
hearing nothing but compliments, in your measures and pro- 
ceedings you are brought to the utmost peril. If such be 
your (fisposition now, I must be silent : if you will listen to 
good advice without flattery, I am ready to speak. For 
though our afife-irs are in a deplorable condition, though 
many sacrifices have been made, still, if you will choose to 
perform your duty, it is possible to repair it all. A paradox, 
and yet a truth, am I about to state. That which is the 
most lamentable in the past is best for the future. How is 
this I Because you performed no part of your duty, great or 
small, and therefore you fared ill : had you done all that 
became you, and your situation were the same, there would 
be no hope of amendment. Philip has indeed prevailed 
over your sloth and negligence, but not over the country: 
you have not been worsted; you have not even bestirred 
yourselves. 

If now we were all agreed that Philip is at war with 
Athens and infringing the peace, nothing would a speaker 
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need to urge or advise but the safest and easiest way of 
resisting him. But since, at the very time when Philip is 
capturing cities and retaining divers of our dominions and 
assailing all people, there are men so unreasonable as to 
listen to repeated declarations in the assembly, that some of 
us are kindling war, one must be cautious and set this matter 
right ; for whoever moves or advises a measure of defence, ia 
in danger of being accused afterwards as author of the war. 

I will first then examine and determine this point, whether 
it be in our power to deliberate on peace or war, , If the 
country may be at peace, if it depends on us, (to begin witJi 
this,) I say wo ought to maintain peace, and I caU upon the 
affirmant to move a, resolution, to take some measure, and 
not to palter with us. Eut if another, having arms in Lis 
hand and a large force around him, amuses you with the 
name of peace, while ho carries on the operations of war, 
what is left but to defend yotuselves ? Tou may profess to 
be at peace, if you like, &a he does; I quarrel not with that. 
But if any man supposes this to be a peace, which will 
enable Philip to master all else and attack you last, ho ia a 
madman, or he talka of a peace observed towards him by 
you, not towards you by him. This it is that Philip pur- 
chases by all hia eipenditure, the privilege of assailing you 
without being assailed in tmra. 

If we really wait until lie avows that he ia at war with us, 
we are the simplest of mortals : for he would not declare 
that, though he mai'ched even against Attica and Pineus, at 
least if we naay judge from hia conduct to others. For 
example, to the Olynthians he declared, when he was forty 
furlongs from their city, that there was no alternative, but 
either they must quit Olyathus or he Macedoniaj though 
before that time, whenever he was accused of such an intent, 
ho took.it iU and sent ambassadors to justify himself. Again, 
he marched towards the Phocians as if they were allies, and 
there were Phocian envoys who accompanied his march, and 
many among you contended that his advance would not 
benefit the Thebans. And he came into Theasaly of late as 
a friend and ally, yet he has taken possession of Phera : and 
lastly ho told Uiese wretched people of" Oreua,' that he had 

' When he establiahed hie creature Philialides in the govsrnment of 
OrCBf, at, mentioned Iq Ihc lotsl oration and at llie end of ihia. 
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sent his soldiers out of good-will to visit them, as he heard 
they were in trouble aiid dissension, and it was the part of 
allies and true friends to lend assistance on such occasions. 
People who would never have harmed him, though they 
might have adopted measures of defence, he chose to deceive 
rather than warn them of his attack ; and think ye he would 
declare war against you before he began it, and ih&t while 
you are willing to be deceived 1 Impossible. He would be 
the silliest of mankind, if, whilst you the injured parties 
make i\o complaint against him, but are accusing your own 
countrymen, be should terminate your intestine strife and 
jealousies, warn you to turn against him, and remove the 
pretexts of his hirelings for assertii^, to amuse you, that 
he makes no war upon Athens. heavens ! would any 
rational being judge by words rather than by actions, who is 
at peace wi& him and who at war 9 Surely none. Well 
then ; Philip inmiediately after the peace, before Diopithes 
was in command or the settlers in the Chersonese had been 
sent out, took Serrium and Doriscus, and expelled from 
Serrium and the Sa^ed Mount the troops whom your 
general had stationed thero.^ What do you call sudi con- 
duct 1 He had sworn the peace. Don't say — ^what does it 
signify? how is the state concerned? — ^Whether it be a trifling 
matter, or of no concernment to you, is a different question : 
religion and justice have the same obligation, be the subject 
of the offence great or small. Tell me now; when he sends 
mercenaries into Chersonesus, whidi the king and aU the 
Greeks have acknowledged to be yours, when he avows him- 
self an auxiliary and writes us word so, what are such pro- 
ceedings? He says he is not at war; I cannot however 
admit such conduct to be an observance of the peaces 1^ 

1 This general was Chares, to whom Oersoble^teg had entrusted the 
defence of those places. The Sacred Mount was a fortified position on 
the northern coast of the Hellespont. It was here that Miltocytbes 
intrenched himself, when he rebelled against Cotys ; and Philip took 
possession of it Jnst before tiie peace with Athens was concluded, se 
^ing important to his Dperations against Oersobleptea. The sticte- 
ment of Demosthenes, that the oaths had then been taken, is, as Jacob 
observes, incorrect; for. they were sworn afterwards in Tbes^y. But 
the argument is substantially the same ; for the peace had been agreed 
to, and the ratification was purposely delayed l^ Philip, to gain time 
for the completion efhk designs. 
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otherwise : I say, by his attempt on Megarn,' by his setting 
up deBpotism ia Eubosa, by his present advance into Tlirace, 
by bb intrigues in Peloponnesus, by the whole course of 
operations with his army, he has been breaking the peace and 
making war upon you; unless indeed you will say, that 
those who establish batteries are not at war, until they apply 
them to the walls. Bat that you will not say : for whoever 
contrives and prepares the means for my conquest, is at war 
with me, before he darts or draws the bow. What, if auy- 
thiug should happen, is the risk you run ? The aliena- 
tion of the Hellespont, the subjection of Megara and Eubrea 
to your enemy, the siding of the Peloponnesians with liim. 
Then can I allow, that one who sets such an engine at work 
against Athens is at peace with her ! Quite the contrary. 
From the day that he destroyed the Phocians I date his com- 
mencement of hostilities. Defend yourselves instantly, and 
I say you will be wise ; delay it, and you may wish in vaia 
to do eo hercftfter. So much do I dissent from your other 
oounsellore, men of Athens, that I deem any discuHsion 
about Chersonesus or Byzantium out of place. Succour 
them — I advise that — watch that no harm, befals them, send 
all necessary supphes to your troops in that quarter; but let 
your deliberations be for the safety of all Greece, as being in 
the utmost periL I must tell you why I am so alarmed at 
the state of our affairs ; that, if my reasonings are correct, 
you may share tiiem, and make some provision at least for 
yourselves, however disincHned to do so for others ; but if, 
in your judgment, I talk nonsense and absurdity, you may 
treat nie as crazed, and not listen to me, either now or in 

That Philip from a mean and humble origin has grown 
mighty, that the Greeks are jealous and quarrelling among 

' Not long before Uils oration was delivered, Fliilip iroe Enspected of 
ft design to seize Megam, Demostbenee giree an Kccoaut, in bis Epcccb 
on the Embaasy, of a constpirscj between two Heganans, ItEcodoms and 
Perilaos, to introduce Macedonian troopa into the city. Phooion was 
sent bj lie Athcnisna to Megara, "ilb the cement of tlie Mejniriau 
people, to proteet Ihcm againat forciga attack. He fortiSed the city 
and port, connecting them bj long yiaXh, and put tbom in security. 
The occupatian of Megara by PhUip must hme been most pcriloos to 
jUheuB, Siyieciall; while Euljcca and ^hehes neie in bia interest ; he 
wfliiJd ibw b»ne ^Klosod her ae it weto in a net. 
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themselves, that it was far more wonderful for him to rise 
from that insignificance, than it would now be, after so 
many acquisitions, to conquer what is left ; these and similar 
matters, which I might dwell upon, I pass over. But I 
observe that all people, beginning with you, have conceded to 
him a rights which in iformer times has been the subject of 
contest in every Grecian war. And what is this? The 
right of doing what he pleases, openly fleecing and pillaging 
fthe Greeks, one after another, attacking and enslaving their 
cities. You were at the head of the Greeks for seventy-three 
years,* the Lacedsemonians for twenty-nine;' and the 
Thebans had some power in these latter times after the 
battle of Leuctra. Yet neither you, my countrymen, nor 
Thebans nor Lacedsemonians, were ever licensed by the 
Greeks to act p3 you pleased; far otherwise. When you, or 
rather the Athenians of* that time, appeared to be dealing 
harshly with certain people, all the rest, even such as had 
no complaint against Athens, thought proper to side with 
the injured parties in a war against her. So, when the 
Lacedaemonians became masters and succeeded to your em- 
pire, on their attempting to encroach and make oppressive 
innovations,* a general war was declared against them, even 

^ This would be from about the end of the Persian war to the end of 
the Peloponnesian, b.o. 405. Isocrates speaks of the Athenian sway as 
having lasted sixty-five or seventy years. But statements of this kind 
are hardly intended to be made with perfect accuracy. In the third 
Olynthiac, as we have seen, (page 57), Demosthenes says, the Athenians 
had the leadership by consent of the Greeks for forty-five years. This 
would exclude the Peloponnesian war. 

2 From the end of the Peloponnesian war to the battle of Kaxos, 
B. 0. 376. 

' The Spartans, whose severe military discipline rendered them far 
the best soldiers in Greece, were totally unfit to manage the empire, at 
the head of which they found themselves after the humiliation of 
Athens. Their attempt to force an oligarchy upon every dependent 
state was an unwise policy, which made them generally odious. The 
decemvirates of Lysander, and the governors {apfioarai) established in 
vicious Oreek cities to maintain Lacedemonian influence, were re- 
garded as instruments of tyranny. It was found that Spartan gover- 
nors and generals, when away from home, gave loose to their viciouR 
inclinations, as if to indemnify themselves for the strictness of domes- 
tic discipline. It became a maxim in their politics, that the end 
justified the means. The most flagrant proof was given by the seizure 
of the Oadmea at Thebes ; a measure, which led to a formidable con- 
federacy against Sparta^ and brought her to the verge of destruction. 




by Buot at had no canao of complaint. But whereforo 
mentioii otlier people! We oureelvea and the Lacedro- 
moniaiiB, althou^ at the outset we could not allege any 
mutual injurieB, tbought proper to make war for the injustice 
that we Baw doae to our neighbours. Yet all the faults com- 
mitted by the Spartans ia those thirty years, and by our 
anoefltora in the seventy, are leas, men of^Athens, than the 
wrongs which, in thirteen incomplete years that Phihp liaa 
been uppermost,' he has inflicted on the Greeka ; nay they 
are scarcely a fraction of these, as may easily he shown in 
a few worda ' Olynthus and Methone and ApoUonia, and 
thirty-two cities* on the hordera of Thrace, I pass over; ail 
which he has so cruelly destroyed, tliat a visitor could hardly 
tell if they were ever inhabited : and of the Phocians, so 
couGidemblo a people exterminated, I say nothing. But 
what is tbo condition of Thessaly 1 Has he not taken away 
her constitutions and her cities, and estabhshed tetrarohiea, 
to parcel her out,' not only by cities, but also by provinces, 
for subjection 1 Are not the Enbosan states governed now 
by despots, and that in an island near to Thebes and Athens? 
Does ho not expressly write in his epistles, " I am at peace 
with those who are wTlliug to obey me *" Nor does he write 
so and not act accordingly. He is gone to the Hellespont; 
ho marched formerly against Ambracia; Elis, such an im- 
portant city in Peloponnesus, he possesses;' he plotted lately 

'/.&!□ power ; but, ss SmKid, an AmeTi<^an editor, truly oltaerv-os, 
iirnta\Jiii hue a cantemptuoiis signitioiition. J^obe : oben ecliieimnd. 
The Ihirleen jeara are reckoned from tlie timo when Philip's inter- 
ference in Theaanly began ; before which lie had not assumM, nn im- 
portant character in southern Greece. 

' The Chalcidiun citiee. 

' This Glatcment does not disagree with the mention of the 
Idfatofix'a in the second Philippic. Supposing that Thessaly vaa not 
only oivided into letrarchicB, foac provincea or cantons, but also 
goveraed by deeeniTiral^fi of Philip's appointment, placed in divcra of 
hei cities, then by tho former contrivance she might be said JSavkfitiv 
kot' (9ni, by the latter nirri iri\tis. It is not dear indeed nhether 
aeveml decemTirates, or one for the whole country, ia to be understood. 
The Bingalar number is equally eafiable of either interra'etation. 

* That is to sav ; a Macedonian faction preTailed in Elia. The demo- 
craticul party had some time before endeavoureii to regain tlic ascen- 
dancy, by aid of the Phocian mcrcenorica of Phaltocua ; bat they ad 
been defeated by tlie troops of Arcadia and Elis. 
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to get Megara : neither Hellenic nor Barbaric land contains 
the man's ambition.^ And we the Greek commnnit}r, seeing 
and hearing this, instead of sending embassies to one an- 
otiier about it and expressing indignation, are in such a 
miserable state, so intrenched in our separate towns, that to 
tins day we can attempt nothing that interest or necessity 
zequires; we cazmot combine, or form any association for 
succour and alliance; we look unoonc^nedly on the man^s 
growing power, each resolving (methinks) to enjoy the in- 
terval fiiat another is destroyed in, not caring or striving for 
the salvation of Oreece : for none can be ignorant, that 
PhiUp, like some course or attack of fever or other disease, is 
coming even on those that yet seem vory &r removed. And 
you must be sensible, that whatever wrong the Greeks sus- 
tained from Laeedeemonians or from us, was at least in- 
flicted by genuine people of Greece ; and it might be felt in 
the same manner as if a lawful son, bom to a large fortune, 
committed some fault or error in the management of it ; on 
that ground one would con^der him open to censure and 
re^oach, yet it could not be said that he was an alien, and 
not heir to the property which he so dealt with. But if a 
fikve or a spurious child wasted and foiled what he had no 
interest in — ^Heavens ! how much more heinous and hateful 
would all have pronounced it ! And yet in regard to Philip 
and his conduct they feel not this, although he is not only no 
Greek and noway akin to Greeks, but not even a barbarian of 
a place honourable to mention; in fact, a vile fellow of 
Macedon^ from which a respectable slave could not be pur- 
chased formerly. 

What is wanting to make his insolence complete? Besides 
his destruction of Grecian cities, does he not hold the 
Pythian games, ihe common festival of Greece, and, if he 
^omes not himself, send his vassals to preside? Is he not 
master of Thermopybe and the passes into Greece, and holds 
he not those places by garrisons and mercenaries 1 Has he 
not thrust aside Th^aalians, ouxselves, Dorians, the whole 

» So Juvenal, Sat. X. ie9 : 

^Btnat infelix angnsto limite ranndi. 

Tit Oyane clavsiis scopnlis parvftqae Seripho. 

And Yir^l, Msl VL 644 : 

Nee te Twga «apit 
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Amphictyonic body, and got preaudience of the oraolej 
which, even the Greeks do not all pretend) Does he not write 
to the TheEsalians, what form of government to adopt) send 
niercenarieB to Porthmus,' to expel the Eretrian com- 
monalty; others to Orcus, to eet up Philiatidea as ruler) 
Yet the Greeks endure to see all this; metbinke they view it 
aa they would a hailstorm, each praying that it may not fail 
on himself, none trying to prevent it. And not only are the 
outrages which he doea to Greece submitted to, but even the 
private wrongs of every people : nothing can go boyopd this ! 
Has he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia' 
and Leiicas! the Achaians, by swearing to give Naupactua' to 
the ^tolianfl) from the Thebana taken Echinus)' I9 he 
not marching against the Byzantines his allies ) From us — 
I omit the rest — but keeps he not Cardia, the greatest city of 
the Chersonese ? Still under these iudignitiea we are all 

' This privilege, wliibh had belonged to the PhocianB, wsb trausfmred 
to Philip, It was considered an advantage 88 woU as aa hononr in 
aneient times ; for there were onlj eortain dajs appointed in every 
month, when the oracle eonld lie consnltcd, and the order of consnltsr 
tion was determined b; lot in common ctittea. The Belphians used to 
confer the right of pre-caiiBult»tioa on particalac Blates or persons as a 
reward for some eerrice or act of pietj. Thus the Spartans received it: 
and Crcetms, king of L;dia, for tiie magnificent presents which be stnt 
to the tompla. 

' Porthmoa vae the port of Eretria, on the itcait, apposite Athena. 
Tbe circumatinces are stated by Dsmoathcncs at the latter and at the 
speech. By expeUing the E^juoi of Erctria, he means of coarse the 
popular party, die Volkniartei, as Pabsl haa it; but they would by 
their own partiaans be called Uic people. 

" Divers colonies were planted on the north-wcatem coast of Greece 
bj the CorinthiaBE, and lilea by the Corcyrajana, who were themselves 
coloniatg from Corinth. Among them ware Leucaa, Ambracia, Anac- 
torinm, Epidamnns, and ApoUonia. Lcncris anenrarda became inBular. 
by cutting through the isthmus. Philip's meditated attack was in 
3^3 B.a. aft-erthe conquest of Cassopia. Leucas, by its insular pc»iti 
would have bean conrenient for a descent on Pelopon 
Iiave seen that this design of Pldlip was baffled by the 
Demosthenes. 

' Ifaupactus, now Xepanfo, lay on the noithem coast of the Corinth- 
ian gulf. At the close of the Feloponnesian war it came into the handg 
of the Acliaiana, from whom it was taken by Eparainondas, but aftet 
his death they regained it. Tbo j^ltolians got posseasion of the ton-n 
some time after, perhaps by Macedonian assistance. 

* The EchiDna here roentionod w« t, city on the norUjoni coast of the 
Maliac gulf in Thesaaly. 
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ikok aud disheartened, and look towards our neighbours, dis- 
truatiug one another, instead of the common enemy. And 
how think ye a man, who behaves so insolently to all, J&ow 
¥fiU ho act, when he gets each separately imder his control ? 

But what has caused the mischief ? There must be some 
cause, some good reason, why the Greeks were so eager for 
liberty then, and now are eager for servitude. There was 
something, men of Athens, something in the hearts of the 
multitude then, which there is not now, which overcame the 
wealth of Persia and maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
quailed not under any battle by land or sea ; the loss whereof 
has ruined all, and thrown the affairs of Greece into. confu- 
sion. What was this? Nothing aubtt e or olovor ! si mply 
that whoever took money from the aspirants for power or the 
corruptors of Greece were universally detested : it was dread- 
ful to be convicted of bribery; the severest punishment was 
inflicted on the guilty, and there was no intercession or 
pardon. The favourable moments for enterprise, which 
fortune frequently offers .ta_tha. caidgs^^agamst the -xigilant, 
*f ^^m that w ill do n o tning against tho s o th a t dis oharge a ll 
weir..4utyy could not be bought from orators or generals; 
no more could mutual concord, nor distrust of tyrants and 
barbariaus, nor anything of the kind. But now all such 
P™^^\®s bave been sold as in open market, and those im- 
ported in exchange, by which Greece is ruined and diseased.* 
nat are they ? Envy where a man gets a bribe ; laughter 
., ^® ^^esses it; mercy to the convicted; hatred of those 
ruDt^ a^^^^® the crime : all the usual attendants upon cor- 
ftbunH^* For as to ships and men and revenues and 
con^> ^® of other materials, all that may be reckoned as 
c nsututing national strength— assuredly the Greeks of our 
. . J.^^® ^ore fully and perfectly suppHed with such advan- 
^68 than Greeks of the olden time. But they are all 
^Lo^^^ J^®®^®ss, unavailable, unprofitable, by the agency of 
inese traffickers. 

internal K*^* ^^ reference to foreign aflEairs; vivfxniKw in regard to 
oroils and commotions. Compare Sliakspeare, Macbeth IV. 3. 

nation miserable, 
, Whensbaltthon see thy wholesome days again] 

--^Eschin ^^®®8 niore particularly at Fhilocratos, Demadcs, and 
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That Buch is the present etate of things, you niust Bee, 
without requiring my testimony : that it was different in 
former times, I wiC demonstrate, not by speaking my oini 
woi'dn, but by showing an inscription of your ancestora, 
which they graved on a brazen column and deposited in the 
citade], not for their own benefit, (they were right-minded 
enough without such records,) but for a memorial and es- 
ample to instruct you, how Berioualy such conduct should be 
taken up. What Bays the inscription, then 1 It says: "Let 
Arthmiua, son of Pythonas the Zelite,' be declared an out- 
law,' and an enemy of the Atheman people and their allies, 
him and his family." Then the cause is written why this 
■was dona : because he bi-ought the Median gold into Pelo- 
ponnesus. That is the inscription. By the gods ! only con- 
sider and reflect among yourselves, what must have been the 
spirit, irtiat the dignity of those Athenians who acted so ! 
One Arthmius a Zelite, subject of the king, (for Zelea is ia 
Asia,) because in his roaster's service ho brought gold into 
Peloponnesus, not to Athens, they proclaimed an enemy of 
the Athenians and their allies, him and his family, and out^ 
lawed. 'fliat is, not the outlawry commonly spoken of : for 
what would a Zelite care, to be excluded irom Athenian 
franchises 1 It means not that ; but in the statutes of homi- 
cide it is written, in eases where a prosecution for murder ia 
not allowed, but kiUing ia sanctioned, " and let him die an 
outlaw," says the legislator r by which he means, that whoever 
kills si;ch a person shall be unpolluted.' Therefore they 
considered that the preservation of all Greece was their own 
concern : (but for such opinion, they would not have oared, 
whether people in Peloponnesus were bought and cor- 
rupted i) and whomsoever they discovered taking bribes, they 

' Zelea is a town in MjbU. Arthmina vis aeni bj Artaienrfs into 
PelopoanesuB, to alir up a war ao:]iinat the Athenians, who hBdirritatnl 
him by the UBtiBtanee which tlicy lent to Egypt. .^Ischines e^ys 
that Aithmius vss the wp6(in>! of Athens, vhich mn; parllj iiecount 
for ths decree passed against him. 

' Of thB varions degrees of dn^Ja at Athens I ahull epeak hereafter. 
I translate tbe irord here, so as to meet the case of a foreigner, vho had 
nothing to do with the franehiseB of the Athenians, bnt who by thoir 
deuree was eioommunirated from tbe benoiit of all international law. 

' Tbat is, bis act being instiSablo bomieide, he aball not be deemed 
(in a religioQE point of view) impure. As to the Athcmatt law of 
homicide, see my article Phono* in the Arehajologica! Dictionary-. 
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chastised and punished so severely as to record their names 
in brass. The natural result was, that Greece was formidable 
to the Barbarian, no4 the Barbarian to Greece. 'Tis not so 
now : since neither in this nor in other respects are your 
sentiments the same. But what are they ? You know your- 
selyes : why am I to upbraid you with everything ? The 
Greeks in general are alike and no better than you. There- 
fore I say, our present affidrs demand earnest attention and 
wholesome counsel Shall I say what ? Do you bid me, and 
won't you be angry ? 

\ffere is read the pvJblic document which Demosthenes produces, 
after which he resumes his address, ^] 

There is a foolish saying of persons who wish to make us 
easy, that Philip is not yet as powerful as the Lacedaemonians 
were formerly, who ruled everywhere by land and ^sea, and 
had the king for their ally, and nothing withstood them ; yet 
Athens resisted even that nation, and was not destroyed. I 
myself believe, that, while everything has received great im- 
provement, and the present bears no resemblance to the past, 
nothing has been so changed and improved as the practice of 
war. For anciently, as I am informed, the Lacedaemonians 
and all Grecian people would for four or five months, during 
the season^ only, invade and ravage the land of their enemies 
with ^ heavy-armed and national troops, and return home 
again : and their ideas were so old-fashioned, or rather 
national, they never purchased ^ an advantage from any; 
theirs was a legitimate and open warfare. But now you 
doubtless perceive, that the majority of disasters have been 

* The Secretary of the Assembly stood by the side of the orator, and 
read any public documents, such as statutes, decrees, bills and the 
like, which the orator desired to refer to or to verify. It does not 
appear what the document was^ which Demosthenes caused to be read 
here. If we may judge from the argument, it was some energetic reso- 
lution of the people, such as he would propose for an example on the 
present occasion. 

^ The campaigning season, during the summer and fine time of the 
year. The Peloponnesians generally invaded Attica when the com was 
ripe, burning and plundering all in their route. Thucydldes in his 
history divides the year into two parts> summer and winter. 

^ Compare the old lines of Ennius : 

Non cauponantes bellum sed helligerantes 
Ferro, noii auro,Vitam cemamus ntrique. 
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efiectfid by treason ; nothing is done in feir field or combat. 
' You hear of Philip marching where he pleases, not because 
he commanda troops of the line, but because he hna attached 
to him a host of BkirmisherB, cavalry, archers, mercenariea, 
and the like. When with these he Mis upon a people in 
civil dissension, and none (for mistrust) will march out to 
defend the country, ho sppliea engine atid besieges them. I 
need not mention, that he makes no difference between winter 
and summer, that ha has do stat«d season of repose. You, 
knowing these things, reflecting on ihem, must not let the 
war approach your territories, nor get your necks broken, 
relying on the simplicity of the old war with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, but take the longest time beforehand for defensive 
measures and preparations, see that heistirs not from home, 
avoid any decisive engi^iaent. For a war, if we choose, 
men of Athens, to pursue a right com'se, we have many 
naturat advantages ; snch as the position of hia kingdom, 
which we may extensively plunder and ravage, and a thousand 
more ; but for a battle he is better trained than weare.' 

Nor is it enough to adopt these resolutions and oppose him 
by warlike measures : you must on calculation ap.d on prin- 
ciple abhor hia advocates here, remembering that it is impos- 
sible to overcome your enemies abroad, until you have 
chastised those who are hia ministera within the city. Which, 
by Jupiter and all the gods, you cannot and vriD not do ! 
You have arrived at such a pitch of folly or madness or — 
I know not what to call it ; I Eim tempted often to think, 
that some evil genius is driving you to ruin — for the sake of 
scandal or envy or jest or any other cause, you command 
hirelings to speak, (some of whom would not deny themselves 
to be hirelings,) and laugh wheu they abuse people. And 
this, bad as it is, is not the worst ; you have allowed these 
persons more liberty for their polilical conduct than your 
faithful counsellors : and see A'hat evils are caused by listening 
to such men with indulgence. I will mention fiiots that you 
will all remember. 

In Oiynthus some of the statesmen were in Philip's inte- 

' Chteronei proTed the wjedoai of this adviee. Simil«r cohosbI waa 
given by PoriclOB in the Pelopoanesian war. Had tho Athcniana 
attempted to meet the invarSing amj ia the field, the; must ineti- 
tubl; have been defe:ited in the eurly period of the var. 
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rest, doing everytliing for him ; some were on the honest 
side, aiming to preserve their fellow-citizens from slavery. 
Which party now destroyed their country 1 or which betrayed 
the cavalry,* by whose betrayal Olynthus fell ? The creatures 
of Philip ; they that, while the city stoodj slandered and 
calumniated the honest counsellors so eflfectually, that the 
Olynthian people were induced to banish Apollonides. 

Nor is it there only, and nowhere else, that such practice 
has been ruinous. In Eretria, when, after riddance of 
Plutarch * and his mercenaries, the people got possession of 
their city and of Porthmus, some were for bringing the 
government over to you, others to Philip. His partisans 
were generally, rather exclusively, attended to by the wretched 
and unfortunate Eretrians, who at length were persuaded to 
expel their faithful advisers. Philip, their ally and friend, 
sent Hipponicus and a thousand mercenaries, demolished the 
walls of Porthmus, and established three rulers, Hipparchus, 
Automedon, Clitarchus. Since that he has driven them out 
of the .country, twice attempting their deliverance: once 
he sent the troops with Eurylochus, afterwards those of 
Parmenio. 

What need of many words 1 In Oreus Philip's agents were 
Philistides, Menippus, Socrates, Thoas, and Agapseus, who 
now hold the government : that was quite notorious : one 
EuphrsBus, a man that formerly dwelt here among you, was 
labouring for freedom and independence. How this man was 
in other respects, insulted and trampled on by the people of 
Oreus, were long to tell : but a year before the capture, dis- 
covering what Philistides and his accomplices were about, he 
laid an information against them for treason. A multitude 
then combining, having Philip for their paymaster, and acting 
imder his direction, take Euphrseus off to prison as a dis- 
turber of the public peace. Seeing which, the people of 
Oreus, instead of assisting the one and beating the others to 
death, with them were not angry, but said his punishment 

* After Olynthus was besieged by Philip, various sallies were made 
from the city, some of which were successful. But the treachery of 
Lasthenes and his accomplices ruined all. A body of five hundred 
horse were led by him into an ambuscade, and captured by the 
besiegers. See Appendix I. 

* When he was expelled by Fhocion after the battle of Tamynee, 
B. 0. 354. 
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was just, ftnd rejoiced at it. So the conspirators, having full 
liberty of action, laid tlieir ectietues and took ttieir measurea 
for the Hurreuder of the city ; if any of the people observed 
it, they were silent and intimidated, remembering the treat* 
meut of Euphraus ; and so m'etcbed was their condition, that 
on the approach of Buch a calamity none dared to utter a 
word, until the enemy drew up before the walls : then some 
were for defence, otheiB for betrayal. Since the city was 
tbua basely and wickedly taken, the traitors have held despotic 
rule ; people who formerly rescued them, and were ready for 
any maltreatment of Euphrteus, they have either banished or 
put to death ; Euphraus kiUed himself, proving by deed, 
that he had resisted Philip honestly and purely for the good 
of his countrymen. 

What can be the reason — perhaps you wonder — why the 
Olynthiaus and Eretriana and Orites were more indulgent to 
Philip's advocates than to their own 1 The same which 
operates with you. They who advise for the best cannot 
always gratify their audience, though they would ; for the 
safety of the state must he attended to ; their opponents by 
the very counsel whieh is agreeable advance Philip's interest. 
One party required contribution ; the other said there was 
no necessity : one were for war and mistniBt ; the other for 
peace, until they were ensnared. And so on for everything 
else ; (not to dwell on particulars ;) the one made speeches to 
please for the moment, and gave no annoyance ; the other 
offered salutary counsel, that was offensive. Many rights did 
the people sun-ender at last, not from any euch motive of 
indulgeuce or ignorance, but submitting in the belief that all 
was lost. Which, by Jupiter and Apollo, I fear will be your 
case, when on calculation you see that nothing can be done. 
I pray, men of Athens, it may never come to this I Better 
die a thousand deaths than render homage to Philip, or sacri' 
fice any of your faithful counsellors. A tine recompense have 
the people of Oreus got, for trusting themselves to Philip's 
friends and spurning Euphroeua! Finely arc the Eretriaii 
commons rewarded, for having driven away your ambassadors 
and yielded to Clitarchus 1 Yea ; they are slaves, exposed to 
the lash and the torture. Finely he spared the Olyntliiana, 
who appointed Lastheues to command their horse, and es- 
pclied ApoUonides 1 It is folly and cowardice to cherish such 
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hopes, and, while you take evil counsel and shirk every duty, 
and even listen to those who plead for your enemies, to think 
you inhabit a city of such magnitude, that you cannot suffer 
any serious misfortune. Yea, and it is disgraceful to exclaim 
on any occurrence, when it is too late, " Who would have 
expected it ? However — ^this or that should have been done, 
the other left undone." Many things could the Olynthians 
mention now, which, if foreseen at the time, would have pre- 
vented their destruction. Many could the Orites mention, 
many the Phocians, and each of the ruined states. But 
what would it avail them? As long as the vessel is safe, 
whether it be great or small, the mariner, the pilot, every 
man in turn should exert himself, and prevent its being over- 
turned either by accident or design : but when the sea hath 
rolled over it, their efforts are vain. And we, likewise, 

Athenians, whilst we are safe, with a magnificent city, 
plentiful resources, lofty reputation — what * must we do ? 
Many of you,^ I diure say, have been longing to ask. Well 
then, I will tell you j I wiU move a resolution : pass it, if you 
please. 

First, let us prepare for cur own defence ; provide ourselves, 

1 mean, with ships, money, and troops— for surely, though all 
other people consented to be slaves, we at least ought to 
-struggle for freedom. When we have completed our own 
preparations and made them apparent to the Greeks, then let 
us4nvite the rest, and send our ambassadors everywhere with 
the inteUigence, to Peloponnesus, to Khodes, to Chios, to the 
king, I say; (for it concerns his interests, not to let Philip 
make universal conquest;) that, if you prevail, you may 
iave partners of your dangers and expenses, in case of neces- 
sity, or at all events that you may delay the operations. For, 

" ' * Smead remarks here on the adroitness of the orator, who, instead 
of applyint^ the simile of the ship to the administration of the state, 
which he felt that his quick-minded hearers had already done, suddenly 
interrupts himself with a question, which would naturally occur to the 
audience. 

^ You, ol KaBiifi€voi» See my observations in the preface. I cannot 
forbear noticing the manner in which Francis translates the following 
vil At 4pw. *' Let Jupiter be witness, with what integrity I shall declare 
toy opinion." The original means nothing of the kind. It is rare 
that vij Ala can be translated literally with effect. Jacobs here has 
vfoJUcm, 
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since the war is against an individual/ not against the col- 
lected power of a state, even this may be useful j aa were the 
embassies last year to Peloponnesus, and the remonstrances 
with which I an4 Polyeuctus, that excellent man, and Hege- 
sippus, and Clitomachus, and Lycurgus, and the other envoys 
went round, and arrested Philip's progress, so that he neithei. 
attacked Ambracia nor started for Peloponnesus. I say no^ 
however, that you should invite the rest without adopting 
measures to protect yourselves : it would be folly, while you 
sacrifice your own interest, to profess a regard for that of 
strangers, or to alarm others about the future, whilst for the 
present you are unconcerned I advise not this: I bid you 
send supplies to the troops in Chersonesus, and do what else 
they require ; prepare yourselves and make every effort first, 
then summon, gather, instruct the rest of the Greeks. That 
is the duty of a state possessing a dignity such as yours. If 
you imagine that Chalcidians or Megarians will save Greece, 
while you run away from the contest, you imagine wrong. 
Well for any of those people, if they are safe themselves. 
This work belongs to you : this privilege your ancestors be- 
queathed to you, the prize of many perilous exertions. But 
if every one will sit seeking his pleasure, and studying to be 
idle himself, never will he find others to do his work, and 
more than this, I fear we shall be UjUder the necessity of 
doing all that we like not at one time. Were proxies to be 
had, our inactivity would have found them long ago j but 
they are not. 

Such are the measures which I advise, which I propose : 
adopt them, and even yet, I believe, our prosperity may be 
re-established. If any man has better advice to offer, let him 
communicate it openly. Whatever you determine, I pi*ay to 
all the gods for a happy result. 

1 Because a state is a permanent power ; a single man is liable to a 
variety of accidents, and his power terminates with his life. 
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THE FOURTH PHILIPPIC. 



THE ABGUMENT. 

^hd subject of tliis Oration is the same as the last, viz., the necessity 
of resistance to Philip. The time of its delivery would appear to 
have been a little later, whilst Philip was yet in Thrace, and beforo 
he commenced the siege of the Propontine towns. ISo new event is 
alluded to, except the seizure of Hermias by the satrap Mentor, the 
exact date of which is uncertain. The orator urges here, still more 
strongly than he had done in the third Philippic, the necessity of 
applying to Persia for assistance. His advice was followed, and a 
negotiation was opened with that monarchy, which led to the effective 
relief of Perinthus. There is a remarkable passage in this speech, on 
the importance of general unanimity, which seems to imply that dis- 
putes had arisen between the richer and poorer classes, chiefly in 
regard to the application of the public reyenue. The view which is 
here taken on the subject of the Theoric distributions is so different 
from the argument in the Olynthiacs, that modem critics have 
generally considered this Oration to be spurious. Another ground 
for such opinion is, that it contains various passages borrowed from 
other speeches, and not very skilfully put together. Yet the 
genuineness seems not to have been doubted by any of the ancient 
grammarians. 

Believing, men of Athens, that the subject of your consul- 
tation is serious and momentous to the state, I will endeavour 
to advise what I think important. Many have been the faults, 
accumulated for some time past, which have brought us to 
this wretched condition ; but none is under the circumstances 
so distressing as this, men of Athens ; that your minds are 
alienated from public business j you are attentive just while 
you sit listening to some news, afterwards you all go away, 
and, so far from caring for what you heard, you forget it 
altogether. 

Well ; of the extent of Philip's arrogance and ambition, as 
evinced in his dealings with every people, you have been in- 
formed. That it is not possible to restrain him in such 
course by speeches and harangues, no man can be ignorant : 
or, if other reasons fail to convince you, reflect on this. 
Whenever we have had to discuss our claims, on no occasion 
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haxe WB been worsted or judged in tlie wrong ; we have still 
bciitcn and got the better of all in ailment. But do Lis 
affiiira go badly on this account, or ours weJll By iio 
means. For as Philip immediately proceeds, with arraa in 
his hand, to put all he poasesBea boldly at stake, whilst wo 
with our equities, the epeakers as well ea the hearers, aro 
sitting still, actions {naturally enough) outstrip words, and 
people attflud not to what we have argued or may argue, but 
to what wo do. Aud our doings are not likely to protect any 
of our injured neighbours : I need not say more upon the 
subject. Therefore, as the states are divided into two parties, 
one that would neither hold arbitrary government nor submit 
to it, but hve under fi'ce and equal laws ; another desiring to 
govern their fellow-citizena, and be subject to some third 
power, by whose assistance they hope to accomplish that 
object ; the partisans of Philip,' who desire tyranny and 
despotism, have everywhere prevailed, and I know not whether 
there is any state left, besides our own, with a popular con- 
stitution firmly established. And those, that hold the.govem- 
meut through him, have prevailed by all the means efficacious 
in worldly ai&.ira ; principally and mainly, by having a person 
to bribe the corruptible ; secondly, a point no less important, 
by having at their command, at wliatover season tliey- re- 
quired, an army to put down tieir opponents. We, men of 
Athens, are not only in these respects behindhand ; we cannot 
even be awaked ; like men that have drunk mandrake ' or some 
other sleeping potion ; and mothinks — for I judge the truth 
must be spoken — we are by reason thereof held in such dis- 
repute and contempt, that, among the states in imminent 
danger, some dispute with us for the lead, some for the place 
pf congress ; others have resolved to defend themselves sepa- 
rately rather tban in nnion with us. 

Why am I so particular in mentioning these things! I 

' I agree with Pabst and Auger tkit ^Ktfvou Bignifies Philip. Schaefer 
tateE It neutrally. 

' Used for a powerful opiate hy the ancicnta. It is called Mandn- 
gora also iu Engliah. See Othello, Act III. Ho. 3. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora. 
Nor all the drowsy synips of the world. 
Shall «Tec medicine thco to that aweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dit yesterday. 
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seek not to give offence ; so help me all the powers of heaven 1 
I wish, men of Athens, to make it clear and manifest to you 
all, that habitual sloth and indolence, the same in public 
matters as in private life, is not immediately felt on every 
occasion of neglect, but diows itself in the general result.^ 
Look at Serrium and Doriscus ; which were first disregarded 
after the peace. Their names perhaps are imknown to many 
of you : yet your careless abandonment of these lost Thrace 
and Cersobleptes your ally. Again, seeing these places neg- 
lected and unsupported by you, he demolidied Porthmus, and 
raised a tyrant in Euboea like a fortress against Attica* Thig. 
being disregarded, Megara was very nearly taken. You were 
insensible, indifferent to all his aggressions ; gave no intima- 
tion that you would not permit their continuance. He pur- 
chased Antrones,^ and not long aitei: had got Oreus into his 
power. Many transactions I omit ; Pherse, the march against 
Ambracia, the massacres at Elis,^ and numberless others : for 
I have not entered upon these details, to enumerate the 
people whom PhiHp has oppressed and wronged, but to show 
you that Philip will not desist from wronging all people 
and pursuing his conquests, imtil an effort is made to prevent 
him. 

There are persons whose custom it is, before they hear any 
speech in the debate, to ask immediately — ** What must w© 
dol" — not with the intention of doing what they, are told, 
(or they would be the most serviceable of men,) but in order 
to get rid of the speaker. Nevertheless you should be advised 
what to do. First, my coimtrymen, you must be firmly 
convinced in your minds, that Philip is at war with our 

^ Auger: "prgsentent ^ la fin on total effrayant.'' 

* A town in Thessaly. We do not know all the details of Philip's 
proceedings in that coontry, bat we hare seen enough to show, that 
under the guise of a protector he was not far short of being the master 
of the Thessalian people. Some of their to¥ms were actually in his 
possession, as Pherss and Pagasae. But that the Thessalians were never 
entirely subjugated to Macedonia, and still retained a hankering after 
independence, was proved at a later period by their desertion of 
Antipater. 

3 The Elean exiles, having engaged in their service a body of the 
Phocian mercenaries, made an irruption into £lis, but were defeated. 
A large number of prisoners were taken and put to death. This 
happened b. c. Si3. The government of Elis was at that time in the 
hands of a Macedonian party# 
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Btate, and has broken tie peace ; that, while he is inimical 
and hostile to the whole of Athena, to the ground of Athene 
and I may add, to the gods in Athens, {may they exterminate 
him !) there ia nothing which he Btxivea and plots against so 
much as our constitution, nothing in the world that he is so 
anxious about, as its destruction. And thereunto he ia driven 
in some sort by necessity. Consider. He wishes for empire; 
he beheves yoa to be hia only opponents. He has been a. 
long time injuring you, as his own conscience best informs- 
him ; for by means of your poasessious, which he is able to 
enjoy, he secures aD the rest of his kingdom : had he given 
up Amphipolis and Potidiea, he would not have deemed him- 
self safe even in Macedonia. He knows therefore, both that 
he ia plotting against you, and that you are aware of it ; and, 
supposing you to have common sense, he judges that you 
detest bim SB you ought. Besides these important coosi- 
derations, he is assured that, though he became master of 
everything else, nothing can be safe for him while you are 
imder popular government : should any reverse ever befiJ, 
him, (and many may happen to a man,) all who are now 
under constraint will come for reliige to you. For you are- 
not inclined yourselves to encroach and usurp dominion j 
but fiimous rather for checking the usurper or depriving him 
of his conquests, ever ready to molest the aspirants for empire, 
and vindicate the liberty of all nations. He would not hke 
liiat a free spirit should proceed from Athens, to watch the 
occasions of his weakne^ ; nor ia such reasoning foolish or 
idle. First then you must assume, that he is an irreconcile- 
able enemy of our constitution and democracy ; secondly, yon 
must be convinced, that all hia operations and contrivances 
are designed for the injury of our state. None of you can be 
so silly as to suppose, that Philip covets those miseries in 
Thrace, (for what else can one call Drongilus and Cabyle 
and Mastira and the places which he is said now to occupy 1) 
and that to get possession of them he endures hardships and 
winters and the utmost peril, but covets not the harbours 
of Athena, the docks, the galleys, the silver mines, the reve- 
nues of such value, the place and the glory — never may he 
or any other man obtain these by the conquest of our city f — 
or that he will suffer you to keep these things, while for the 
sake of the barley and millet in Thracian caverns he winters 



dh 
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in the midst of horrors.' Impossible. The object of that 
and every other enterprise of Philip is, to become master here. 

So should every man be persuaded and convinced ; and 
therefore, I say, should not call upon your faithful and upright 
counsellor to move a resolution for war :^ such were the part 
of men seeking an enemy to fight with, not men forwarding 
the interests of the state. Only see. Suppose for the first 
breach of the treaty by Philip, or for the second or third, (for 
there is a series of breaches,) any one had made a motion for 
war with him, and Philip, just as he has now without such 
motion, had aided the Cardians, would not the mover have 
beeii sacrificed ] ^ would not all have imputed Philip's aid of 
the Cardians to that cause ? Don't then look for a person to 
vent your anger on for Philip's trespasses, to throw to Philip's 
hirelings to be torn in pieces. Do not, after yourselves voting 
for war, dispute with each other, whether you ought or ought 
not to have done so. As Philip conducts the war, so resist 
him : furnish those who are resisting him now* with money 
and what else they demand ; pay your contributions, men of 
Athens, provide an army, swift-sailing gallies, horses, trans- 
ports, all the materials of war. Our present mode of opera- 
tion is ridiculous ; and by the gods I believe, that Philip 
could not wish our republic to take any other course than 
what ye now pursue. You miss your time, waste your 
money, look for a person to manage your affairs, are discon- 
tented, accuse one another. How all this comes about, I will 
explain, and how it may cease I will inform you. 

Nothing, men of Athens, have you ever set on foot or 
contrived rightly in the beginning : you always follow the 
event, stop when you are too late, on any new occurrence 
prepare and bustle again. But that is not the way of pro- 
ceeding. It is never possible with sudden levies to perform 

^ See the note in the Oration on the Chersonese, page 108, where the 
same words nearly are repeated. 

' He deprecates here, as elsewhere, the factious proceedings of certain 
opponents, who sought to fasten the responsibility of a war on the 
orator, by forcing him to propose a decree. This (argues Demosthenes) 
-was unnecessary, as they were at war already. 

* Pabst, following Wolf, takes this in the more limited sense of being 
^carried off to prison : ins Ge/dngniss geworfen. The English trans- 
lators, who have " torn to pieces," understand the word in the same 
sense that I do, as meaning generally "destroyed, exterminated." 

^ deferring to Diopithes and his troops in &e Chersonese. 
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Buy essentia! service, Ton must estnblish an army, provido 
maintenance for it, and paymasters, and commiKsarics, so 
ordering it that the strictest care be taken of your funds ; 
demand from those offieera an account of the expenditure, 
from your general an account of the campaign ; and leave not 
the general any escuse for sajhug elsewhere or prosecuting 
another enterprise. If ye bo act and so resolve in earnest, 
you will compel Philip to observe a just peace and remain 
ja bis own country, or will contend with him on equal 
terms ; and perhaps, Athenians, perhaps, as you now inquiro 
what Philip ia doing, and whither marching, so be may be 
anxious to learn, whither the troops of Aliens are bound, 
and where they will make theii' appearance. 

Should any man think that these are affairs of gi'eat expense 
and toil and difficulty, he thinks rightly enough ; but let 
him consider what the consequences to Athena must be, ii 
she refuse so to act, and he will find it is our interest to 
perform our duties cheerfully. Suppose you had some god 
for your surety — for certainly no mortal could guarantee a 
thing so fortunate — that, although you kept quiet and sacri- 
ficed everything, Philip would not attack you at last, yet, by 
Jupiter and all the gods, it would be disgraceful, unworthy 
of yourselves, of the dignity of your state, and the deeds of 
your ancestors, for the sake of selfish indolence to abandon 
the rest of Greeee to servitude. For my part, I would rather 
die than have advised such a course r however, if any other 
man advises it, and can prevail on you, be it so ; make no 
defence, abandon all. But if no man holds such an opinion, 
if on the contrary we all foresee, that, the more we permit 
Philip to conquer, the more fierce and formidable an enemy 
we sliall find him, what subterfuge remains? what excuse for 
delay J Or when, Athenians, shall we be wUling to act as 
becomes us t Peradventure, when there is some necessity. 
But what may be called the necessity of firemen is not only 
come, but past long ago ; and that of slaves you must surely 
deprecate. What ia the difference J To a freeman shame tot 
what is occurring is the strongest necessity ; I know of none 
Btronger that can be mentioned : to a slave, stripes and bodily 
chastisement ; abominable things I too shocking to name ! 

To be backward, men of Athens, in performing those ser- 
vices to which the pereon and property of every one are 
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liable, is wrong, very wrong, and yet it admits of some excuse: 
but refusing even to hear what is necessary to be heard, and 
fit to be considered, this calls for the s^erest censure. Your 
practice however is, neither to attend imtil the business 
actually presses, as it does now, nor to deliberate about any- 
thing at leisure. When Philip is preparing, you, instead of 
doing the like and making counter-preparation, remain listr 
less, and, if any one speaks a word, clamour him down : when 
you receive news that any place is lost or besieged, then you 
listen and prepare. But the time to have heard and consulted 
was then when you declined ; the time to act and employ 
your preparatioils is now that you are hearing. Such being 
your habits, you are the only people who adopt this singula^: 
course : others dehberate usually before action, you deliberate 
after action. 

One thing ^ remains, which should have been done long 
ago, but even yet is not too late : I will mention it. Nothing 
in the world does Athens need so much, as money for 
i^proaching exigencies. Lucky events have occurred, and, 
if we rightly improve them, perhaps good service may be 
done. In the first place, those,' whom the king trusts and 
regards as his benefactors, are at enmity and war with Philip. 
Secondly, the agent and confidant^ of all Philip's preparations 
against the king has been snatched off, and the king will hear 
all the proceedings, not from Athenian accusers, whom he 
might consider to be speaking for their own interestsi, but 
firom the acting minister himself; the charges therefore will 
be credible, and the only remaining argument for our ambasr 
sadors will be, one which the Persian monarch wiU rejoice to 
hear, that we should take common vengeance on the injurer 
of both, and that Philip is much more formidable to the king, 
if he attack us first ; for, should we be left in the lurch and 
suffer any mishap, he will march against the king without 

"* He means negotiation with Persia, to obtain pecnniary assistance. 

2 The Thracians, who had always been regarded as benefactors of the 
Persian king since they assisted Darius on his invasion of Scythia. 
Philip was making war in Thrace at this time, and had subjected a 
donsiderabie part of the country. 

' Hermias, govemor of Atameus in Mysia, who for his treasonable 
practices against Artaxerxes was seized by Mentor and sent in chains 
to Susa, where he was put to death. He was a friend of Aristotle, who 
was at his court> when he was taken prisoner. The philosopher after- 
Irards married Ms sister. 
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feat. On all these matters then I advise that you daspatcii 
sn embaBBy to confer with the kiDg, and put aside tliat non- 
sense which has so •fteu damaged you — " the barbarian," 
forsooth, "the common enemy" — and the like. I confess, 
■when I see a man alanned at a. prince iu Suaa and Ecbatana, 
and declaring him to be an enemy of Athens, him that for- 
merly ' assisted in reestablishing her power, and lately mada 
overtures'— if you did not accept them, but voted refusal, 
the fault is not his — while the same man speaks a different 
language of one who is close at our doors, and growing up 
in the Mnti'e of Greece to be the plunderer of her people ; 
I marvel, I dread this man, whoever he is, because he dreads 
not Philip. 

There is another Ihing too, the attacking of which by 
unjust reproach and improper language hurts the state, and 
affords an excuse to men who are unwilhng to perform any 
public duty : indeed you will find that every feilure to di»- 
chai^ the obligation of a citizen is attributable to this. I 
am really afimd to discuaa the matter ; however, I will apeak 

I believe I can suggest, for the advantage of the state, a. 
plea for the poor against the rich, and for men of pTojwrty 
against the indigent; could we remove the clamour which 
some persons uufa^ly raise about the theatric fund,' and the 

' In the confedCTato war, when tho Persian fleet enabled Conon to 
defeat the LacedmrnooiBne at Caidua, B.C. 3S4. 

' ArtuierjieB bad applied bath to Atheus and LacedEEimott ki cid him 
in the recover; of Egypt, which for many yeaie had been held in & 
state of revolt. Both these states refused to assist blm. Ho then 
applied to Thebes sod Argoa, each of which scat an auiiliary force. 

' Boeckh, Scbaefer and otherB, regard it as conclusive against the 
" " IS of this Oration, that a different view is here taken oi " 



Bible, however, that circomfltancea maj have induced him to modiff lila 
opinion, or be maj have thought it dangerous to meddle with the law 
of EubnloB at the preeenC criaLs, whiuh called for the greatcat UDaai- 
mity among all cliaaes. We ma; parti; gather &om this speech, that 
there had boen some agitation among the lower classes, occasioned by 
the complainta of the wealth; againat this law- Ac; agitation tending 
to a spirit of communism muat huve been eitremcl; dangerous at 
Athens, where tho people had auob power of mnloting the higher 
classes h; their votes in the popular assembly and courts of j ustice. it 
might therefore be better to let the people aluoe with their theatrical 
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fear that it cannot stand without some signal mischief. No 
greater help to our affairs could we introduce;* none that 
would more strengthen the whole compaunity. Look at it 
thus. I will commence on behalf of those who are con- 
sidered the needy class. There was a time with us, not long 
ago, when only a hundred and thirty talents came into the 
state;* and among the persons qualified to command ships 
or* pay property-tax, there was not one who claimed exemp- 
tion from his duty because no surplus existed:^ galleys 
sailed, money was forthcoming, everything needful was done. 
Since that time fortune happily has increased the revenue, 
And four hundred talents come in instead of one, without loss 
to any men of property, but with gain to them ; for all the 
wealthy come for their share of the fund, and they are 
welcome to it.* Why then do we reproach one another on 
this account, and make it an excuse for declining oiu- duties, 
unless we grudge the relief given by fortune to the poor 1 I 
would be sorry to blame them myself, and I think it not 
right. In private families I never see a young man behaving 

-I 
treats, tbeir fees and largesses, than to provoke retaliation by abridging 
Buch enjoyments. Leland observes on the subject as follows — "All that 
the orator here says in defence of the theatrical appointments is expres- 
sed with a caution and resenre quite opposite to bis usual openness and 
f^edom; and which plainly betray a consciousneis of his being incon- 
sistent with his former sentiments. How far he may be excused by the 
^apposed necessity of yielding to the violent prepossessions of the 

giople, and giving up a favourite point, I cannot pretend to determine, 
at it is certainly not very honourable to Demosthenes, to suppose with 
Ulpian, that his former opposition was merely personal, and that the 
death of Eubulus now put an end to it/' 

^ Viz., than the removal of this clamour and alarm about the theatric 
fhnd. 

' This must be understood (according to Boeckh) of the tribute only, 
which came in from the allies. The total revenue of Athens must have 
greatly exceeded this. 

' * There was as much ground for legal exemption then as there is 
now ; and yet it was never claimed. Why should the rich seek to be 
relieved from their burdens because of an abundance of revenue? That 
abundance is for the general benefit of the state, not for theirs in parti- 
cular. Such appears to be the argument, perhaps not quite satisfac- 
tory; but such it is. Pabst, apparently reading d<f>* iamov, has: der 
nicht aua eigenem Antrieb seine SchtUdigkeit zu thun hereit war^ weil 
iein Oeldiiberschuss vorhanden war. 

* J,e. the Theoric fund, in which every member of the common* 
wealth had a right to share. 
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EO to his elders, so imfeeling or bo unreasonable, as to refuse 
to do anything himself, unless all the rest will do what he 
does. Such a person would certainly be amenable to the 
laws against undutiful conduct ; ' for I weeu there is a tribute 
assigned to parents both by nature and by law, which ought 
to be cheerfully offered and amply paid. Accordingly, as 
each individual among us hath a parent, so should we regard 
the whole people as parents of the state, and, so far from, 
depriving them of what the state bestows, we ought, in the 
al»ence of such bounty, to fiud other means to keep them 
from destitution. If the rich will adopt thia principle, I 
think they will act both justly and wisely; for to deprive 
any class of a necessary provision, is to unite them iu dis- 
affection to the commonwealth. 

To the poor I would recommend, that thoy remove the 
cause, which makes men of property discontented with the 
present system, and excites their just complaints. I shall 
take the same course on behalf of the wealthy as I did jnst 
now, and not hesitate to speak the tnith. There cannot, I 
believe, be found a wretch so hard-hearted— I will not say 
among Athenians, but among any other people — who would be 
sorry to see poor men, men without the necessaries of lifts, 
receiving these bounties. Where thpii is the pinch' of the 
matter 1 where the difficulty t When they see certain persona 
transferring the usage established for the public revenue to 
private property, and the orator becoming immediately 
powerful with you, yea, (so fiir as privilege can make him,) 
immortal, aud your secret vote contradicting your public 

' Pabat : die Gesetie viegen uagebiHiTlicheT Sehandlung der ElUni. 
Hiimiru, "maltreatmsnt,'' was it leuhnlual term in the Atlic law, de- 
noting 3, failure of duty on the part of hasbandB, chiidrea, or gnardiaiui, 
towards their wives, parents, or wards, for which thej were liable to be 
tried and punished in a euiC called xiuaiaius SiKii. The Jurisdiction 
over thix offence belonged to the Archon, who waa the proLuctor of all 
family righlB. 

' Tlie expression " Where is tbe rub )" woald be still nearer to thB 
original, and the eKpre&sion reminds one of ihe line in Hamlet : 

To Bleep I perehaace to dream I ajc, Ifaore's the rub. 
Efliske says the simile is taken from the coUiaion of charioU in tbo 
race; but thia is eonGning it too m nth. His veraacular eiplanalion 
is: waratt atHsat ei tick ? waiatder Hakfa? Pnbst has ; vioran alSstt 
Hck die Sache, uitd teat enxuijl den Verdnisaf 
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felamour.^ Hence arises mistrust, hence indignatioxL We 
ooght, O ye men of Athens, to have a just communion of 
political rights; the opulent holding themselves secure in 
their fortunes, and without fear of losing them, yet in time 
of danger imparting their substance freely for the defence of 
their country; while the rest consider the pubHc revenue as 
pubUc, and receive their share, but look on private property 
JBS belonging to the individual owner. Thus it is that a small 
oommonwealth becomes great, and a great one is preserved. 
To speak generally then, such are the obligations of each 
class ; to ensure their performance according to law, some 
r^ulation should be made. 

The causes of our present troubles and embarrassment are 
many and of ancient date : if you are willing to hear, I will 
declare them. You have quitted, Athenians, the position 
in which your ancestors left you; you have been persuaded 
by these politicians, that to stand foremost of the Greeks, to 
keep a permanent force and redress injured nations, is all 
vanity and idle expense ; you imagine that to hve in quiet, to 
perform no duty, to abandon one thing after another and let 
ffitrangers seize on all, brings with it marvellous welfere and 
.abundant security. By such means a stranger has advanced 

' Having admonished the higher classes to pay their^ property-tax 
and perform their public services cheerfully, and without seeking to 
be relieved at the expense of the public revenue, he proceeds to re- 
mind the lower classes of their duty. He warns them, that, while 
they receive a benefit from the funds of the state, they must not en- 
deavour to increase those funds unduly by an invasion of the rights 
-of property. His language is not open, but would easily be under- 
stood by his audience. The Athenians ought not to promote law- 
suits to increase court-fees; not to encourage prosecutions against 
.wealthy citizens, in order to obtain fines and confiscations. He in- 
sinuates that there was too much cause for complaint already. T6y 
jUyopra is, not as Schaefer contends, the rich man pleading his canse 
before the people, but, as Wolf explains it, the popular orator or in- 
former, who speedily rose to favour and influence, of which it was not 
easy to deprive him. His opponent, speaking in a just cause, might be 
. implauded at the time, but the votes showed what was the real bias of 
the people. In courts of justice at Athens the voting was usually by a 
secret ballot ; (see my article Paephua in the Archaeological Dictionary;) 
and there being a large number of jurors, it would be diflBcult to dis- 
'eover by whose votes the verdict was obtained. It is impossible to read 
the frequent appeals made by Athenian speakers to the passions and 
prejudices of the jury, without seeing that there was some ground fer 
the insinuations of the orator in this passage. 
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to the post which you ought to have occupied, has become 
prosperous and great, and made large conquests; naturally 
enough. A prize there was, noble, great, and glorious, one 
for which the mightiest states were contending all along; but 
as the Lacedaemonians were humbled, the Thebans had their 
hands fiill through the Phocian war, and we took no regard, 
he carried it off without competition. The result has been, 
to others terror, to him a vast alliance and extended power; 
while difficulties so many and so distressing surround the 
Greeks, that even advice is not easy to be found. 

Yet, perilous as I conceive the present crisis to be for all, 
no people are in such danger as you, men of Athens; not 
only because Philip's designs are especially aimed at you, but 
because of all people you are the most remiss. If, seeing the 
abimdance of commodities and cheapness in your market, 
you are beguiled into a belief that the state is in no danger, 
your judgment is neither becoming nor correct. A market 
or a feir one may, fix)m such appearances, judge to be well or 
ill supplied : but for a state, which every aspirant for the 
empire of Greece has deemed to be alone capable of opposing 
him, and defending the liberty of all — for such a state ! 
verily her marketable commodities are not the test of pro- 
sperity, but this — ^whether she can depend on the goodwill of 
her allies; whether she is puissant in arms. On behalf of 
such a state these are the things to be considered; and in 
these respects your condition is wretched and deplorable. 
You will imderstand it by a simple reflection. When have 
the affairs of Greece been in the greatest confusion ? No 
other time could any man point out but the present. In 
former times Greece was divided into two parties, that of the 
Lacedaemonians and ours : some of the Greeks were subject 
to us, some to them. The Persian, on his own account, was 
mistrusted equally by all, but he used to make friends of the 
vanquished parties, and retain their confidence, until he put 
them on an equality with the other side ; after which those 
that he succoured would hate him as much as his original 
enemies. Now however the king is on friendly terms with 
all the Greeks, though least friendly with us, unless we put 
matters right. Now too there are protectors' springing up 

' This is said with some irony : many states offer to come forward as 
protectors, but only on condition of taking the lead: they will n.<^t»Y^\Sk 
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in every quarter, and all claim the precedency, though some 
indeed have abandoned the cause, or envy and distrust each 
other — ^more shame for them — ^and every state is isolated, 
Argives, Thebans, Lacedaemonians, Corinthians, Arcadians^ 
and ourselves. But, divided as Greece is among so many 
parties and so many leaderships, if I must speak the truth 
freely, there is no state whose ofl&ces and halls of council 
appear more deserted by Grecian politics than ours. And 
no wonder ; when neither friendship, nor confidence, nor fear 
leads any to negotiate with us. 

This, ye men of Athens, has come not from any single 
cause (or you might easily mend it,) but from a great variety 
and long series of errors. I will not stop to recount them, 
but will mention one, to which all may be referred, beseech- 
ing you not to be offended, if I boldly speak the truth. 

Your interests are sold on every favourable opportunity : 
you partake of the idleness and ease, under the charm 
whereof you resent not your wrongs; while other persons 
get the reward.* Into all these cases I could not enter now : 
but when any question about Philip arises, some one starts up 
directly and says — " We must have no trifling, no proposal of 
war" — and then goes on to say — "What a blessing it is to 
be at peace 1 what a grievance to maintain a large army I "— 
and again — "Certain persons wish to plimder the treasury" — 
and other arguments they urge, no doubt, in the full convic- 
tion of their truth.' But surely there is no need of per- 
suading you to observe peace, you that sit here persuaded 
already. It is Philip (who is making war) that needs persua- 
sion : prevail on him, and all is ready on your part. W© 
should consider as grievous, not what we expend for our 

the common cause on fair terms. Many of the translations miss the 
sense here. Leland understands it rightly : " there are several cities 
which affect the character of guardians and protectors." Auger con- 
founds this sentence with the next : '' il s* 6\hye de tous c6t6s plusieurs 
puissances qui aspirent toutes k la primaut6." 

* Schaefer rightly explains ti/a^ to mean the price received for 
treason. But most of the translators, following Wolf, understand it to 
mean the honours won by Philip. Tois dtiKowriy is rendered by Auger, 
Leland, and Francis, " the traitors." I think it rather refers to, or at 
least includes, the enemies who profited by the treason, and made con- 
quests from Athens ; of course meaning Philip in particular. 

' There is no difficulty in this, if we understand it to be ironical ; 
lind no need of any amendment. 
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dellTeraiioe, but what we shall S'jffer in case of refusal. 
Plunder of the treasury should be prevented by devising a 
plan for ita safe custody, not by abandoning our interests. 
Yet this very thing makes me indignant, that some of you 
are pained at the thought of your treasury being robbed, 
though it depends on yoarselves to guard it and to punish 
tlie criminal, hut are not pained to see Philip pluuderiug 
Greece, plundering aa he does one people after another, to 
forward his designs upon you. 

How cornea it, ye men of Athens, that of this flagrant 
aggressor, this captiu'er of cities, no one has ever declared 
that he commits hostility or injustice, while those who counsel 
against submission and saorifice are charged as the authors of 
war t The reason is, that people wish to cast upon your 
fiiithfiil counsellors the blame of any untoward events in the 
war ; for war must necessarily be attended with many mis- 
fortimes. They believe that, if you resist Philip with one 
heart and mind, you will prevail against him, and they can 
be hirelings no longer; but that if on the first outcry' you 
arraign certain persons and bring them to trial, they by 
accusing such persona will gain a double advantage, repniie 
among the Athenians and recompense from Fhihp; and that 
you will punish your friendly advisers for a cause for which 
you ought to punish the traitors. Such are the hopes, such 
the contrivance of these chains, "that certain persons wish 
to kindle a war." I am sure however, tliat, without any 
Athenian moving a declaration of war, Philip lias taken 
many of our possessions, and has recently sent succour to 
Cardia, If we choose to assume that he is not making war 
against us, he would be the simplest of mankind to convince 
us of our mistake ; for when the sufferers disclaim the ia- 
jury, what should the offenders do J But when he marches 
to attack, us, what shall we say then ) He will assure us 
that he is not making war, as he assured the Orites when his 
troops were in their country, as he assured the Fheneans 
before he assaulted their walls, and the Oljnthians in the 
first instance, until he was in their territories with his ai-my. 
Shall we then say, that persons who bid us defend ourselves 

• Leland ; "the first mihappy accident." PranoiB gives the tight 
meaning, iiul vUh t«a many warda ; " the firab tumults occasioned bjr 
any unforliinaW sucwsa." Splllan : " the first alarm." 
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kindle a war? If bo> we must be slaves; for nothing else 
remains. 

But remember : you have more at stake than some other 
people. Philip desires not to subjugate your city, but to 
destroy it utterly. He is convinced, you wiU not submit to 
be slaves; if you were inclined, you would not know how, 
having been accustomed to command : you will be able, 
should occasion offer, to give him more trouble than *any 
people in the world. For this reason he will show us no 
naeroy, if he get us into his power : and therefore you must 
make up your minds, that the struggle wUl be one for life and 
death. These persons, who have openly sold themselves to- 
Philip, you must execrate, you must beat their brains out : 
fbr it is impossible, I say impossible, to vanquish your foreign 
enemies, until you have punished your enemies within tie 
city : these are the stumbling-blocks that must cripple your 
efibrts against the foreigner. 

From what cause, do ye think, Philip insults you now; (for 
haa conduct, in my judgment, amounts to nothing less;) and 
while he deceives other people by doing them services — this 
at ( least is something — ^you he threatens already ? For 
example, the Thessalians by many benefits he seduced into 
their present servitude : no man can tell how he cheated tho 
poor Olynthians, giving them first Potidsea and many other 
places : now he is luring the Thebans, having delivered up 
Bceotia to them, and freed them from a tedious and 
harassing war. Of these people, who each got a certain 
advantage, some have suffered what is notorious to all, others 
have yet to suffer what may befal them. As to yourselves; 
the amount of your losses I do not mention : but in the 
very making of the peace how have you been deceived ! how > 
plundered ! Lost you not the Phocians, Thermopylae, country 
towards Thrace, Doriscus, Serrium, Cersobleptes himself? 
Holds he not Cardia now, and avows it ] Why then does he 
behave thus to other people, and in a different way to you ? 
Because our city is the only one where liberty is allowed to 
speak for the enemy, where a man taking a bribe may safely 
address the people, though they have been deprived of their 
possessions. It was not safe at Olynthus to advocate Philip's 
cause, without the Olynthian people sharing the benefit by 
possession of Potidaea. It was not safe to advocate Philip'ai 



cause in Thesmly, without the people of Thessaly sharing the 
heaefit, by Philip's expelling their tyrants aud restoring the 
Pylsean Synod. It was not safe at Thebes, until he restored 
Bteotia to them, and destroyed the Phocians. But at Athens, 
though PJiilip has taken from you "Amphipolia and the 
Cardian territory, and is even turning Eubcea into a hoetila . 
post, and advancing to attack Byzantium, it ia safe to speak 
on Philip's behal£ Yea, amocg these men, some have risen 
rapidly fiium poverty to wealth, from meanness and obscurity 
to reputfi and honour, whilst you, ou the contrary, have 
Mien from honour to obscurity, from wealth to indigence. 
For the riches of a state I consider to be allies, confidence, 
good-will; of ail which you are destitute. And by your 
neglecting these things, and sufibring your interests ttius to 
be swept away, Philip has grown prosperous and mighty, 
formidable to all the Greeks aqd barbarians, whilst you are 
forlorn and abject, in the abundance of your market magni- 
ficent, but in your national defences ridiculous,' 

Some of our orators, I observe, take not the same thought 
for you as for themselves. They say that you should keep 
quiet, though you are injured; but they cannot themselves 
keep quiet among you, though no one injures them. Come, 
raillery apart, suppose you were thus questioned, Aristode- 
mus,' — " Tell me, as you know perfectly well, what eveiy one 
else knows, that the life of private men is secure and free 
from trouble and danger, whilst that of statesmen is exposed 
to scandal' and misfortune, full of trials and hardships every 

' The whole of the foiegoing passage is taken, with some little varia- 
tion, from Ilia Bpeeeh on tho ChorBonese. It certainly would seem 
strange, if thia Oration had been forced by any grammarian, that he 
should haio borrowed thus by wholesale from Demosthenea. There is 
perhaps less difficdty in the suppoeitian that Demosthenea repeated hi^ 

' This man was a tragic actor, and charged by Demosthonea with 
being a partiaan of Philip. He was the first persoa who proposed 
peace with Macedonia, shortly before tlie embassy of ten. See the 
Argument to the Oration on the Peace. 

' I hare taken ipiXalriar in the paadve sense, as it is eiplaincd by 
Beiske and Schaefer, though it scarcely suits tho character of the word. 
Compare Shahspeare, Henry V. Act IV. Sc. 1. 

hard condition, twin-bom with greatness. 

Subjected to the breath of every fool ! 

What infinitfl heart's ease most kings neglect. 

That piinte men enjoy i 
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day, how comes it that you prefer, not the quiet and easy 
life, but the one surrounded with peril?" — ^what should you 
say? If we admitted the truth of what would be your 
b^t possible answer, namely, that all you do is for honour 
and renown, I wonder, what puts it into your head„ that you 
ought from such motives to exert yourself and undergo toil 
and danger, whilst you advise the state to give up exertion 
and remain idle. You cannot surely allege, that Aristode- 
mus ought to be of importance at Athens, and Athens to be 
of no account among the Greeks. Nor again do I see, that 
for the commonwealth it is safe to mind her own affairs only, 
and hazardous for you, not to be a superlative busy-body.* 
On the contrary, to you I see the utmost peril from your 
ipaeddling and over-meddling, to the commonwealth peril 
from her inactivity. But I suppose, you inherit a reputation 
from your father and grandfather, which it were disgraceful 
in your own person to extinguish, whereas the ancestiy of 
the state was ignoble and mean. This again is not so. Your 
&ther was a thief,* if he resembled you, whereas by the 
ancestors of the commonwealth, as all men know, the 
Greeks have twice been rescued from the brink of destruc- 
tion. Truly the behaviour of some persons, in private and 
in public, is neither equitable nor constitutional. How is it 
equitable, that certain of these men, returned from prison, 
should not know themselves, while the state, that once pro- 
tected all Greece and held the foremost place, is simk in 
agnominy and humiliation 1 

Much could I add on many points, but I will forbear. It 
IS not, I believe, to lack of words that our distresses have 
l>een owing either now or heretofore. The mischief is when 
you, after listening to sound arguments, and all agreeing in 
their justice, sit to hear with equal feivour those who try to 
defeat and pervert them ; not that you are ignorant of the 
men; (you are ceitain at the first glance, who speak for hire 
and are Phihp's political agents, and who speak sincerely for 

* All the translators have mistaken ray Hwuy v\iov, which is simply 
♦'more than others," as Wolf explains it. 

' This seems to shock Leland, who spoils the pungency of the ex- 
pression by rendering it : "Your father was like you, and therefore base 
and infamous.'* Auger remarks : " L'invective de Demosth^ne est fort 
^loquente, mai& bien violente. L'amour de la patrie, centre laquelle 
sans donte agissait Aristod^mei pent seul en excuser la Tiva^eite." 
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your good;) your object is to find fault with these, turu the 
thing into laughter and raillery, and escape the performance 
of your duty. 

Such is tho truth, spoken with perfect freedom, purely 
from good-will and for the beat ; not a speech fraught witli 
flatteiy and miaciiief and deceit, to eara money for the 
speaker, and to put the commonwealth into the hands of our 
enemies. I say, you must either desiat from these practices, 
or bkme none but youraelvea for the wretched condition of 
yoiu- affairs. 



THB ORATION OS THE LETTEK. 



ThQ AthonianB bad been persuaded by tho advice of Demoitbeacfi to 
Bolicit the »id of Persia. Tbis was accorded, and erenU bad hap- 

?:ned on the Propontina coast, which made it peculiarly necdfu], 
owarda the close of the yem B.C. 342 Philip commenced the siege 
of Seijmbria, and early in the following year, that city having been 
taken, laid 8i«go to Perinthua. But here be met with an obalinato 
resistance : Perintbua was strong by nature and well fortified. The 
Katrape of Western Asia had supplied it with a stock of provisions 
and ammuDilioD, and a large body of Greek mercenaries. Byzan- 
tium also bad seat assistance. Philip, after making great effbrls to 
take Perinthua by storm, tnmed the aiege into a blockade, and 
marched northward against ByzaDtinm. Here he was no more 
successful than he had been at Periothus. The Bj-zantincs had well 
prepared themselves to resist hia attack, and received powerful aid 
not only from their old allies of Cos, Chios, aod Bhqdes, but aleo' 
from other parts of Greece, and especially from Athena. In order to- 
reconcile the Byiiantines to hia eoantrsTcen, with whom they had 
been at variance ever eince £he Social war, fjemostbcnes himself 
undertook a voyage to the Bosphorua By his exertions an allianco 
was conclncicd, and an Athenian fleet was sent under the command of 
Chares; but Chares being feared and disliked by the Byzantines, they 
refused to admit him into the town; and afterwards Phocion wos 
despatched with a, hundred and twenty ships and a considerable body 
of troops. The result of thEsc effective measures was, that Philip 
was baffled in hia attempts on both cities, and compelled to raise the 
siege. 
In the meantime important operations had taken place elsewhere. An 
expedition had been sent under the command of Phocion to Eubcea, 
of which vre have no detidtcd account, but the result was, that tha 
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Ifacedonian party iras OTeipowered, and Clitarchiis and Philistidev, 
the partisans of Philip, were expelled from the island. A fleet was 
then sent by the Athenians into the Pagassean bay, which took some 
^essalian towns, and seized Macedonian, merchant-men oa the 
coast The island of Halonnesns was recovered from Philip l^ a 
Bndden iDcarsion of the Peparethians. This was revenged by Philip, 
who ravaged Pepaiethos, and compelled the islanders to restore their 
conquest. 

Philip saw that peace with Athens conld no longer be preserved even in 
name. Under this conviction, and not, as Mitford says, in alarm at 
the fonrUi Philippic, he wrote a letter to the Athenians, (the letter 
which follows this Oration,) in which he reproaches them with the 
various acts of hostility wMch they had committed, and concludes 
with a virtual declaration of war. An assembly was held, at which 
this letter was read, and Demosthenes is supposed to have delivered 
the following speech in reply to it. ^e exact time when the letter 
was received is uncertain ; but it would appear from the internal 
evidence, to have been after the siege of Perinthus had commenced, 
and before thJit of Byzantium. The arguments of Philip produced 
no effect ; things had gone too far for reconciliation ; and it was not 
difficult for Demosthenes to obtain a decree for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

It will be seen on a perusal of the letter and answer, that the orator 
does not attempt to meet the specific charges and complaints of 
Philip. We have nothing but the old arguments, showing the 
necessity of succouring P^nnthus and Byzantium, as formerly of 
Buccourlng Olynthus ; the real weakness of Philip's empire, and the 

food clumce that by vigorous measures it might be overturned, 
iitford considers that it was impossible to confute the reasoning of 
Philip, and therefore that bold invective was the only thing that re- 
mained for the orator. And even Leland says, it would ^ye been 
difficult to answer the letter particularly, because, though Athens 
had the better cause, she had committed many irr^ularities. I 
cannot agree with this view of the question. If Philip had heen the 
good-natured easy person that Hitford represents, who was raised to 
the surface of Greek affiurs by the merest accidents, and rather had 
greatness iihrust upon him by the opposition of the Athenians, than 
either sought or desired it himself, then indeed the acts of hostility 
which Philip complains of might justly be regarded as breaches of 
good faith, and violations by Athens of the law of nations. But I 
read the histoiy of the times veiy differ^itly. Philip had been for 
many years pursuing his career of conquest steadily and successfully, 
(the Chersonese, Euboea, all the possessions of the Athenians, their 
commerce and their corn-trade, were at this time in imminent 
danger. War between Athens and Macedonia, if not open, was 
understood : argument was out of the question. 
But why should Philip address a letter of complaint to a people so bent 
on hostilities] Why did the wolf complain of the Iambi An ag- 
gressive power has never lacked a pretext for making war in either 
ancient times or modem. It was a part of Philip's system, not only 
in his dealings with Athens, but with other states, to make friendly 
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cverturea uid pacific professions, whan ha medilalad tome decisive 
blow. B}' this means he gained credit Tor modemtion nith neutnl 
Mates, and he created a party for himeelf within the state wliich he 
had designs upon. He put colouratils aTgumeate into the moutiis of 
his adtierenta, distracted the eSbrla of the people, and at all eventa 
gained time for the prosecution of his schemes. It is argueil with 
much force and justice in the exordium of the Oration on ITaloU- 
nesuB, that the tendency of Buch conespondence was, to deter the 
ndvetsaries of Philip from expressing tiieir opinions freely. 

But for motives of this kind, Philip vould hardly hare adopted the 
fitraia of remonstrance whicti we read in the Letter. He could never 

, EeriouBiy believe, that the Atlietiiuns would resign their cluims on 
Amphipolis, because it belonged to Macedonia in very early tiniEg, or 
■would give up the Persian alliance betause it was a diagraoeful con- 
nciion. It should be observed howerer that the Athenians afforded 
liim a handle ^for using euA argnments, by declaiming in the aame 

~ style themselves when it Buitcd them ; and Philip perhaps was 

fdeased at (he idea of beating them with their own weapom. The 
angnage of the epistle Is simple and dignified, and may be regarded 
aa a good specimen of a diplomatic paper, 'i'be pith lies in llie 
lost claaaa, which contuins a liireat of war. 
For these reasons it conld scarcely have been worth while for the 
orator, to answer every particular charge contained in the Letter. 
Kor can such omission be deemed an agninent against the genuine- 
' ness of the Oration. This however has been doubted by man; critiea; 
and it may be allowed, that a good part of the speech ia not very 
suitable to the occaMon upon which it purports to have been spolton. 

AniEXiAira ! that Philip, instead of concluding peace with 
us, only deferred the war, has now liecome manifeat to you 
all. Ever since he gave Halus to the Phnrsaliaas,' and 
settled the Phocian business, and subdued all Thrace, malting 
fictitious chaises and inventing unjust pretests, he has been 
actually carrying on war against Athena; and now in the 
letter which ho has sent he ayowedly declares it. That it 
becomes you, neither to fear his power nor to withstand hira 
ignobly, but with men and money and ahips, iu short, with, 
all you have unsparingly to prosecute the war, I will en- 
deavour to show. 

In the first place, Athcniaia, you may expect that the 
goda are your greatest alhos and defenders, when PhiHp, 
violating his faith and disregarding his oaths to them, haa 

' Parmenio wai hesicginj; Halns in Thessaly during the first embassy 
of the Athenians for peace. Philip told the ambassadors, he desired 
IbEit mediation between the people of Halus and Pharsalus "- -"— 

wards took the former city, and gave it up *- '*"" '" "*' 

bis devoted allies. 
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perfidiously broken the peace. In the second place, he has 
exhausted all the tricks by which he once rose to greatness, 
continually deceiving some people and promising them signal 
benefits. It is understood by the Perinthians and Byzantines 
and their allies, that he wishes to deal with them in the same 
manner that he dealt with the Oljmthians formerly: it 
escapes not the Thessalians, that he designs to be the master 
of his allies and not their chief: he is suspected by the 
Thebans, for holding Nicaea* with a garrison, for having crept 
into the Amphictyonic council, for drawing to himself the 
embassies from Peloponnesus,^ and stealing their confederacy 
from them : so that of his former friends some are at war 
with him irreconcilably, some ai4 no longer hearty auxi- 
liaries, all are jealous and complaining of him. Besides — 
what is of no small moment — ^the satraps of Asia have just 
thrown in mercenary troops for the relief of Perinthus, and 
now that hostility has begun between them, and the peril is 
imminent if Byzantium should be reduced, not only will 
they assist us with alacrity themselves, but they will urge 
the Persian king to supply us with money ; and he possesses 
greater wealth than all nations put together; he has such 
influence over proceedings here, that in our former wars with 
Lacedsemon, whichsoever side he joined, he caused them to 
vanquish their opponents, and now siding with us he will 
easily beat down the power of Philip. 

With these advantages, I will not deny, that Philip has by 
favour of the peace snatched from us many fortresses and 
harbours and other like conveniences for war ; yet I observe, 
that if an alliance is consolidated by good-will, and all who 
take part in the wars have a common interest, the union is 
firm and lasting; whereas, if it be kept up by deceit and 
violence, with insidious and ambitious views, (as this of 

> * On account of its neighbourhood to the pass of Thermopylae. 

2 The Messenians and Arcadians. See the Argument to the second 
Philippic. Those people had been the allies of the Thebans since thq 
time of Epaminondas, but were now more inclined to Philip, as being 
better able to protect them. Jacobs renders the following words : und 
ein BundnUs mU Jenen heabsicktigt hat, reading vpooupovfi^pos. 
Mitford, who iu his history of Greece has given a full translation of 
Philip's letter and the speech in answer, renders this passage vaguely : 
«< The Peloponnesians he req[uires to attend him by their embassies, 
imd to make their alliance with him exclusive," 
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Philip is,) any Blight pretence, any accidental failure, shakeB 
to pieces and destroys it all in a moment.' And by much 
cooHidemtioD, men of Athens, 1 find, not only that the allies 
of Philip hare come to distrust and dislike him, but thiit 
even his own subjects are not well-disposed or loyal, or what 
people imagine. Generally speaking, the Macedonian power, 
as an auxiliary,' is important and useful, but by jtself it ia ' 
feeble, and ridiculously diBproportioned to these gigantic 
enterprises. Moreover this very man by hia wars, his expe- 
ditious, Bud all the proceedings which may seem to establish 
his greatness, has rendered it more precarious for himself. 
Don't suppose, men of Athens, that Philip and his subjects 
delight in the s>une things. Bear in mind, that he desirea 
glory, they security ; he cannot gain his object without 
hazard ; they want not to leave parents, wives, and children 
at home, to wear themselves out and risk their lives for him 
every day.' 

■ Hence one may judge, what the feelings of the Macedonian 
people towards Philip are. As to his guards and the leaders 
of his mercenaries, you will find tliey have a reputation for 
courage, yet live in greater terror than mou of no repute. 
For those are in danger only from the enemy ; these fear 
flatterera and calumniators more than battles : tliose together 
with the whoia army fight their opponents in the field ; 
these have their full share in the hardships of war, and it is 
also their peculiar lot to dread the humours of the king. 
Besides, if any common soldier does wrong, he is punished 
according to his desert ; but with these men, it is when they 
have achieved the most signal success that they are most 
ontrageou^y vilified and abused. No reasonable man can dis- 
believe this statement; for he is reported by those who have 

' Compare the secoi'd OlyntbiLic, p. 4T, where this same paeBage 

' ITie following is Mitford'a translation of this passage — " The Mace- 
donian power is become coasiderable by accretion. Of itself it is weak, 
and utterly nnproportioned to support the authority which musi ulli- 
joalely rest on IL" This is a strange mistake. Jacobs' Teraion is : — 
KajinzuiardiemaledonischeifadU als Zvgabe tiiun Aviicktag geben, 
an stcA uber iit tit mJiiatKh, und in KildcHcht oi{/ die GrOsse der Sacha 
veracMlich. 

' Muny of these observations arc applicable to France, harassed aad 
worn out by conacriptions in lie latter part of Napoleon's rtigo. 
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lived with h\m to \)e so coyetous of honour/ that, wishing aJl 
the noblest exploits to be considered his own, he is more 
offended with the generals and officers who have achieved 
anything praisewordiy, than with those who have altogether 
miscarried. 

How then, under such circumstances, have they for a long 
time &ithfully adhered to him ? Because for the present, men 
of Athens, success throws a shade, over all this : good fortune 
covers the &ults of men, screens them wonderfully : but let 
him fa.il in something, and all will be fully revealed. It is 
the same as in the human body. When a man is healthy, he 
has no feeling of local disorders ; but when he &lls ill, every 
sore is feslt, whether he has a rupture, or a sprain, or any 
member not perfectly sound. Just so with monarchies or 
other states : whilst they are successful in war, their weak* 
3aesses are imperceptible to most men ; but when they have 
suffered a reverse, (which Philip very likely will, having taken 
en him a biuden beyond his strength,) all their di£&culties 
become manifest to the world. 

Yet if any Athenian, seeing that Philip has been fortunate, 
therefore thinks it hard and terrible to contend with him, 
such person, I grant, exercises a prudent forethought. For 
indeed fortime is the prime — ^nay, the sole mover in all the 
business of mankind. Nevertheless in many respects might 
eur good fortune be preferred to Philip's. The leader^p 
that we have received from our ancestors takes its date, not 
before Philip only, but (let me say roimdly) before all the 
kings that ever reigned in Macedonia. They have paid tribute 
to the Athenians, but Athens has never paid tribute to any 
nation. We have more title than Philip to the favour of the 
gods, inasmuch as we have invariably shown more regard to 
religion and justice. / 

^ In the Bimilar passage, in the second Oljnthiac, p. 49, I hava 
tianslated <i>i\oTifUa jealousy, not, with the majority of translators, 
ambilion. My reason was, that the Greek word appears to be used in a 
bad sense, which would not be suitably expressed by ambition. I con- 
cede however that jealousy does not comprehend the whole meaning. 
XTor would any single word. Shakspeare's ''jealous in honour" has a 
somewhat different application. The expression in the text here ia 
Shakspearian. See Henry Y. Act lY. Sc. 8. 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the moi^t offending loiil aliye. 




How comes it then, that Pliilip has obtained more successes 
than you in the fonner war ? fiecauaej men of Athens, (I 
will t«ll yon candidly,) he takes the field himeelf, he toils, he 
&ce3 the danger, letting slip no opportunity, omitting no 
season of the year ; whilst we— the truth must be spoken — 
sit idling here, delaying always and voting, and asking in the 
market-place if there is any news. But what greater news 
could^there be, thaaa man of Macedonia contemning Athe- 
nians, and daring to Bend such an epistle as you have just 
heard ? Again ; he keeps soldiers in his pay, aye, and some 
of our orators besides, who, imagining they carry his presents 
home, are not ashamed to live for Pidlip, and perceive not, 
that they are selling for petty lucre all that belongs to their 
country and themselves. "Wo neither attempt to disturb any 
of his proceedinga, nor like to maintain mercenaries, nor dare 
to take the field m person. It is no wonder then, that he has 
gained advantages over us in the former war : it is rather 
strange that we, doing nothing that becomes a people at war, 
expect to vanquish one who pursues all the measures neceff- 
sary to conquest. 

You must reflect on all this, men of Athena, consider that 
we have uot even the power of saying we are at peace — since 
Phihp has now declared war and commenced it in earnest — 
Bpare not any treasures, pubhc or private ; march eagerly all 
to battle, wherever occasion calls; and employ better generals • 
than before. Let none of you suppose, tlmt by the same 
proceedings ' which have damaged the commonwealth it can 
again recover and improve. Imagine not, that utile you are 
as remiss as you have been, others will strive zealoudy for 
your weliare. Bear in mind how disgraceful it is, tliat your 
fiithers underwent numerous hardships and fearfiil dangers 
warring with the Lacedtemonians, whilat you wiO not coura- 
geously defend even the well-earned honours which they 
bequeathed you ; and that a man springing from Macedonia 
is so enamoured of danger, tliat, to enlai^ his empire, he has 

1 Anger and the Engliah tranaUtora take !i' Sy—Sii Tatnoir to mean 
peraons, supposing yif to refer only to the last claase of the preceding 
Benlenoe. I understand 7ip as referring to tho ithoio of the orator's 
■dvicB, not to the iast point only. The reader will find that in fie 
Bimilar passage in the aorond Olynthiac (2S, Bekkcr's edition) the vords 
rSii oiriJi' irpiituv are introduced ; which makes it more probable that 
tdiJtiipii here is neuter. Jacobs and Pabst take it as I do. 
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been wounded all over his body fighting with the enemy, 
whilst Athenians, whose birthright it is to submit to non^ 
but to conquer all in war, through slackness or effeminacy 
desert the conduct of their ancestors and the interests of their 
country. 

Not to be tedious, I say we must all prepare ourselves for 
war ; the Greeks we must invite, not by words but by deeds, 
to espouse our alliance. All speech is idle, unattended by 
action ; and Atheoian speech the more so on this account, 
that we are reputed more dexterous in the use of it than any 
of the Greeks. 



THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 



THE ABGUMEHT. 



{This is the Letter to which the preceding Oration purports to be a 
reply. For the circamstances which gave rise to it, see the Argument 
of the Oration. 

Philtp to the senate and people of Athens greeting : — 

Whereas I have frequently sent ambassadors, that we may 
abide by our oaths and agreements, and you paid them no 
regard, I thought proper to write to you concerning the 
matters in which I consider myself aggrieved. Marvel not 
at the length of this epistle ; for, there being many articles of 
complaint, it is necessary to explain myself clearly upon all. 

First then ; after Nicias the herald was snatched from my 
dominions, you chastised not the culprits, but imprisoned the 
injured party for ten months ; and my letters, of which he 
was the bearer, you read on the hustings.* 

Secondly, when the Thasians were receiving in their port 
the Byzantine galleys and all pirates that chose to enter, you 
took no notice, although the treaty expressly declares, that 
whoever act thus shall be enemies. 

Again, about the same time Diopithes made an irruptiou 

1 It is mentioned by Plutarch that a letter from Philip to his Queen 
Olympias, which fell into the hands of the Athenians, was returned un< 
opened. But whether it was on this or another occasion^ does not 
appear. 
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into my territory, carried off the inhabitants of Crobyle and 
Tiristaaia' for daves, and ravaged the adjacent parts of Thrace; 
proceeding to such lawless estremitiea, that he seized Amphi- 
lochuB who came to negotiate about the prisoners, and, after 
putting on him the hardest durance, took from him a ransom 
of nine talents. And this he did with the approbation of tho 
people. Howbeit, to offer violence to a herald and atubaa- 
Badora is considered impions by rfl nations, and especially by 
you. Certain it is, when the Megarians killed Anthemo- 
oritus,' your people went bo far as to exclude them from the 
mysteries, and erect a statue before their gates for a monu- 
ment of the crime. Then is it not shameful that yon arc 
seen committing the same offence, for which, when you wero 
the sufferers, you so detested the authors ! 

Furtherj CaDias ' your general took all the towns situate 
' Croljjie must have been in Thraco. Tiriaiasis ismentioDciI byPIiaj' 
as a plLice in ihc CbcnoncBe. Frobablf then it vas near Cardia, not lar 
from tha igthmaa. 

» The Atheiiiang, having charged the people of Mcgara with pre- 
fiining a piece of consecrated ground, sent AQtheinocritus to admonish 
them to desist from the sacrilege. The Megarians put him to death, 
and drew npon thamaelves the vralh of their powerfnl neijjhboura, who 
passed the decree of eicommunicatioo here referred tn. The monument 
whieh recorded their impiety w»a tjj be spen in the time of PauBaniaa, 
on the Baered road loading from Athena to Eleusia. 

' This ie the Bamo CsJiiss, tnlor of Chalcia, whom hc have seen 
opposing the Athenians at the time when Phocion was sent to axstst 
Plutarch of Erelria. (See the Oralioo on the Peace, p. 75, note.) At 
the battle of Tamynce Calliaa had been aided b; Macedonian troops ; 
but after the departurs of Phocion, and the decline of the Athenian 
Interest in Enboea, he formed the scheme of bringing the whole inlaiid 
under his own Bvay, or at least of making it independent. This did 
not anit the views of Philip, and Callias, having lost his favour, tried to 
fnrin a connciion with the Thehans. Failing in this attempt, he 
determined lo unite himself to Athena, and accordinglr eame over and 
concerted with Demosthenea and his part; a plan for a revolntion in 
Eubcea. It was not possible to accomplish this bj negotiation, owing 
to the atrcDgth of Macedonian influence, which was confimted by the 
occurrences at Oreus and EreCria. (See the Oration on the Cheisonesc, 
p. 107, not* 1.) At length, by the eiei-tlons of Demosthenes, a decree 
was passed to send troops into Eubcea ; and Phooion, to whom the cor 
mand was entrusted, overpowered the Macedonian garrinons, and e 
pclled ClilarchuB and Philiitides from tho l.^Und, This was bo. Si 
Aneiwards, it seema, an Athenian force, nnder the command of Calli^ . 
crossed the narrow atiait that separates the north of Enboia from 
Thenaaly, and made the attack, which Philip hero speaks of, on IhB 
towns in the bay of Pogasfc. 
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in the Pagassean bay, towns under treaty with you and in 
alliance with me ; and sold all people bound for Macedonia, 
adjudging them enemies ; and on this account you praised 
him in your decrees. So that I am puzzled to think, what 
worse could happen, if you were confessedly at war wi^ me : 
for when we were in open hostility, you used to send out pri- 
vateers and sell people sailing to our coast, you assisted my 
enemies, infested my country. 

. Yet more ; you have carried yoiu: animosity and violence 
so £ar, that you have even sent ambassadors to the Persian, 
to persuade him to make war against me : a thing which is 
most surprising : for before he gained Egypt and Phoenicia^ 
you resolved,^ in case of any aggression on his part, to invite 
me as well as the other Greeks to oppose him ; but now you 
have such an overflow of maUce against me, as to negotiate 
with him for an offensive alliance. Anciently, as I am in- 
formed, your ancestors condenmed the Pisistratids for bringing 
the Persian to invade Greece : yet you are not ashamed of 
doing the same thing, for which you continue to reproach the 
tyrants.* 

In addition to other matters, you write in your decreesi, 
commanding me to let Teres' and Cersobleptes rule in Thrac^ 
because they are Athenians. I know nothing of them as 
being included in the treaty of peace with you, or as inscribed 
on the pillars, or as being Athenians ; I know however, that 
Teres took arms with me against you, and that Cersobleptea 
was anxious to take the oaths separately to my ambassadors^ 

* The time referred to is B.a 354, when there was a rumour of a 
Persian inyasion, and a proposal at Athens to declare war against 'Art»- 
zerzes, upon .which Demosthenes made the speech de Symmoriis. 
Phoenicia and Egypt were recovered some years after that. The argu- 
ment of Philip is, that since the recoveiy of those provinces Persia was 
more dangerous than before, and therefore it was more disgraceful for a 
Greek state to be connected with that monarchy. 

^ If the Emperor of Russia at the present day was to reproach England 
with the alliance of Turkey, designating the Sultan as the commoa 
enemy of Europe, we should scarcely think it worth a serious reply. 
His relation to us is not unlike that of Philip to the Athenians; nor 
would it be very surprising, if some years hence an English garnaon 
occupied Constantinople. 

^ Of Teres nothing is known, but from this passage: he must have 
been a prince in the interior of Thrace. As to Cersobleptes, so fre- 
qyiently mentioned in the orations of Demosthenes, see Appendix; III 
on the Thracian Chersonese. 
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but waa preveEted by your gonerala pronouncing him aa 
enemy of Athena, How can it be equitable or juat, when it 
Euita your purpose, to call him on enemy of the state, and 
when you desire to calumniate me, to declare the same person 
your citiisn — and on the death of Sitalces,' to whom you im- 
parted the freedom of your city, to make friendship imme- 
diately with hia murderer, but on behalf of Cersobleptes to 
espouse a. war with me ! — knowing too as you must, that, of 
the persona who receive such gifts, none have the least regard 
for your laws or decrees I However — to omit all else and be 
ooaciae — you bestowed citizenship on Evagoaras of Cyprus," 

' It is impossible, for llio reasons stated in Jacobs' note, thai tbia can 
refer to the Sitalces, King of the Odryssi, imd allj of the Atbenians, 
wboBO vars aud dentb -are related liy Thucydidea. He feti in a battle 
with Ibe Trilalli, and was eacceeded by his aepbew Seutbes. It iras 
bis son Sadocus, and not be, that was made a citizea of AtbeoB. Tour- 
neil tries to get over tbe diScuIly by eaggesting that Seuthes itbb bub- 
peeled of muideriug Mm ; bob there ia no eridence that tbe Athenians 
entered into treaty with Seothes till long afterwards. However, tha 
cirenmstaneos here mentiooed eiactly apply to Cotjs, fiitber of Cerso- 
bleptes, who bad tbe honour of Athenian dtiz«usbip conferred on him, 
Ibr which he showed rerj little gratitude in hia subsequent oonduct, 
and aecotdiogly, when be was murdcred.bj I'jfbon and Hecadides of 
^nns, the Athenians rewarded them with eitiiensiup and a. golden 
crown. Sitalces therefore may have baen a mistake, or a slip of the pen, 
for CoCys. Mitford had como to the same conclusion before JiKobs, 

> Evagoraa, tbe fciend of Cotton, who asslated the Athenians in the re- 
eelsblishment of their indcpendeticc, was made a citizen of Athens, and 
statues of bim and of Conon were placed side Ly aide in the Cetamicus. 
He aimed at becoming absolute coaBter of Cypmi, and w&a engaged in 
a long war against the Peisian king, in which he was ultimately over- 
powered, but, on sabmissioti to Artaxer3ea,waB permitted to ruleinSala- 
mis. On his death, B.a 3Ti, he was succeeded by his son Nieodea, who 
was father of tbe Evagoras here referred to. Hicocles did not reign 
long, and the young Eragoras was afterwants driven from Sulamis by a 
suj;c«ssAil usurper. Cyprus was at Ibis period divided among several 

Srinces, who afterwards joined the great rebellion of Phcenicia and 
gypt against Arla:ierie3. Meanwhile Eragoias bad passed into tbe 
service of tbe Persian king, and was perhaps dwelling in Cacia, when 
Idiieua the prince of Caria appointed bim, together with Phocion tho 
Athenian, to command the armament collected for tbe reduction of 
Cypnis. This was b.c 351. Cyprus was reduced in tho following 
year; bnt Eyagoraa, instwd of heiog rewarded, as he eipocted, with 
the principality of hia native town, was appointed to a government in 
Asia. In this he miaccnducted himself, and Bed to Cyprus, where he 
was arrested and put la dcatb. The bononc which it appears he re- 
ceived, of Athenian ciUMOsbip, may have been owing to respect to bk 
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and Dionysius of Syracuse/ and their descendants. If you can 
persuade the people who expelled each of those princes to re- 
instate them in their government, then recover Thrace from 
me, all that Teres and Cersobleptes reigned over. But if 
against the parties, who mastered Evagoras and Dionysius, 
you will not utter a word of complaint, and yet continue to 
annoy me, how can I be \iTong in resisting you ? 

On this head I have many arguments yet remaining, which 
I purposely omit. But as to the Car(fians, I avow myself 
their auxiliary ; for I was allied to them before the peace, 
aiid you refused to come to an arbitration, although I made 
many offers, and they not a few. Surely I should be the basest 
of men, if, deserting my allies, I paid more regard to yon, 
who have harassed me all along, than to those who have 
always been my steadfast friends. 

Another thing I must not leave unnoticed. You have 
arrived at such a pitch of arrogance, that, while formerly 
you did but remonstrate with me on the matters aforesaid, in 
the recent case, where the Peparethians complained of harsh 
treatment, you ordered your general to obtain satisfaction 
from me on their account.^ Yet I punished them less severely 
than they deserved. For they in time of peace seized Halon- 
nesus, and would restore neither the place nor the garrison, 
fhough I sent many times about them. You objected^ not 
to the injury which the Peparethians had done me, but only 

grandfather's memory and his connexion with Phocion. Or perhaps 
the honour inherited from his grandfather may be referred to, or pos- 
sibly Philip may be confounding the elder and younger Evagoras. At 
all events, the comparison is not a happy one. 

* This refers to the younger Dionysius, twice expelled from Syracuse, 
first by Dion, b.o. 366, afterwards by Timoleon, b.c. 343. He was in 
alliance with Sparta, and sent troops to her assistance agaiuAt Epami- 
nondas. His connexion with Athens began, after she had mnde common 
cause with Sparta: from that time many Athenians resorted to his 
court, and (among others) Plato is said to have visited him. 

^ Peparethus is in the same group of islands with Halonnesus. 
Philip's ravaging of Peparethus is spoken of in the Oration for the 
Crown. As to these circumstances, see the Argument to the Oration on 
Halonnesus. 

* The critics find a diflBcuUy here, because hrurKi/iirTa commonly 
governs a dative case ; and it has been proposed to read eVccrKet^aae, 
which Auger, Jacobs, and ScLaefer prefer. But it might well be, that 
Philip's Greek was not the very best Attic ; of which there is more 
than one example to be found in this letter. 
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to tiieir punishinent, weli knowiug that I took the island 
neither from them ngr from you, but from the pirate Sos- 
tratua. If now you declare, that you gave it up to Sostratua, 
you acknowledge to having eommissioned pirates ; but if he 
got pOBseBBioii against your will, what hardship have you 
suffered by my taking it and rendering the coast safe for 
navigators ) I had aucb regard for your state, that I offered 
you the island ; yet your orators would not let you accept it, 
but counselled you to obtwn restitution, in. order that, if I 
submitted to your command, I might confess my occupation 
to be unlawful, if 1 refused to abandon the place, your com- 
monalty might suspect me. Perceiving which, I ohallenged 
jou to a reference of tlje questiou, so that, if it were decided 
to be mine, the place should be given by me to you, if it were 
adjudged yours, then I should restore it to the people. This 
I frequently ui-ged ; you would not listen ; and tlie Pepare- 
thians seized the island. What tiien became it me to do ! 
Not to punish the violators of their oaths I not to avenge 
myself on the perpetrators of tbese gross outrages 1 If 
the island belonged to the Peparethians, what business had 
Athenians to demand it ! If it was yours, why resent you 
not their unlawful seizure 1 

To such ft degree of enmity have we advanced, that, wishing 
to paas with my ships into the Hellespont, I was compelled 
to escort them along the coast through the Chersonese with 
my army, as your colonists according to the resolution of 
Polycrates were making war against me, oud you were sanc- 
tioning it by your decrees, and your general was inviting the 
Byaintines to join him, and proclaiming everywhere, that he 
hod your instructions to commence war on the first oppor- 
timity. Notwithstanding these injuries, I refrained from 
attacking either your fleet or your territory,' ihgugh I was 

' I takeTflt iriXfatia be the genitive govsmeibj rag Tptipar ami t^i 
XiiiKU. while a.11 alber traiuktora take it to be dependent on driax<l»vy- 
Leiand and Spillan render it '■ your ellj," oiiainini- the oily of Athens, 
I suppose. Jacobs and Pabst are to the same eSect. It sppcare to me, 
that ihere is no reference here to any measures againi>t AtticiL or the 
city of Athens, nor to any other hostilities a.^ainBl her but Hdch as 
might have been taken in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont. 
I'liilip Emyn : " I did not attack either the ahipg or the territory of yoar 
Biaie;" that is ; " 1 neither attacked vour fleet which was waiching in 
tho Helleiipont to prerent ths passage of mine into the Prupuntis, nor 
VOL. I. M 
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in a condition to take the greater part, if not all ; and I have 
persisted in oflFering to submit our mutual complaints to arbi- 
tration. Consider now, whether it is fairer to decide bj arms 
or by argument, to pronounce the award yourselves or per- 
suade oQiers to do so : reflect also, how unreasonable it is, 
that Athens should compel Thasians and Maronites to a 
judicial settlement of their claims to Stryme,^ yet refuse to 
determine her disputes with me in the same manner, espe- 
cially when you know, that, if beaten, you will lose nothing, 
if successful, you will get what is in my possession. 

The most unaccountable thing of all, in my opinion, is this 
— ^when I sent ambassadors from the whole confederacy,^ that 
they might be witnesses, and desired to make a just arrange- 
ment with you on behalf of the Greeks, you would not even 
hear what the deputies had to propose on the subject, though 
it was in your power, either to secure against all danger the 
parties mistrustful of me, or plainly to prove me the basest 
of mankind. That was the interest of the people, but it 
suited not the orators. To them — as persons acquainted with 
your government say — ^peace is war, and war is peace : for 
they always get something from the generals, either by sup- 
porting or calumniating them, and also, by railing on your 
iustings at the most eminent citizens and most illustrious 

did I commit any hostilities in the Chersonese, but only marched 
through it, as a measure of necessity, passing along the coast to protect 
my fleet," — The presence of aland force on the coast, to protect a fleet, 
was not uncommon in Greek warfare. — Francis saw the difficulty of 
^supposing an allusion to the city of Athens, and has rendered it : " We 
restrained ourselves from attempting aught against your republic, your 
.gall€grs, and your territories." And Auger too, whose translation is : '* Je 
vous 6pargnai ; je ne touchai ni ^ vos vaisseaux ni i\ vos domaines." 
Next to the construction which I adopt, I should prefer taking the two 
last genitives as an epexegesis of t^s wrfXews. By the rh. vX^Tara ^ 
ardyra, I understand both the ships and the towns in the Chersonese. 
Philip's boast would be an extraordinary one, according to the majority 
-of the translators. Mitford avoided the difficulty by rendering rijs 
^6\e(as, "your towns." 

1 Maronea and Stryme were neighbouring towns, on the coast of 
Thrace, north-east of the island of Thasos. Stryme was founded by 
the Thasians, whom the Maronites endeavoured to deprive of their 
colony. 

^ This seems to have been the embassy that led to the second Philip- 

Eic See the argument to that Oration. -By 'Hhe whole confederacy/' 
e means the Amphictyonic union, and affects to treat the Athenians as 
belonging to it. 



foreignere, they acquire credit with the multitude for being 
frienda of the conatitutioo. 

Easy were it for me, at a very small expense, to silence 
their inyectives, and msike them pronounce my panegyric' 
But I should be ashamed to purchase your good-will from 
tliese men, who — besides other things — ^have reached euch a 
point of aaauranee, as to contest Amphipolia with me, to 
which I, conceive I have a far juater title than the daimants. 
For if it belongs, to the earliest conquerors, Low can my 
right be questioned, when Alexander my ancestor first occu- 
pied the place, fiom which, as the first fruits of the captive 
Medes, he brought the ofiering of a golden statue to Delphi t ' 
Or, sliould .this be disputed, and the ailment bo, tliat it 
belongs to the last possessors, so likewise I have the best title; 
for I besieged and took the place from a people, who espelled 
you and were planted by the Lacedsemonians.' But we all 
hold cities either by inheritance from our ancestors, or by 
conquest in war. Tou claim this city, not being either the 
first occupants or the present possessors, having abode for a 
very short period in the district, and after having yourselves 
given the strongest testimony in my favour. For I have 

' TIus oliBervation laid Philip open to a Bevere retort. Wli»t experi- 
ence had he of the fBcilit; of bribing omtors a,t Athens or elsovhccel It 
he had none, it was a gratuitoas pieco of slander, and an inealt to the 
Athenians, to suppose their leading stateamon ao comiptihlc. If he 
spoke from experience, he proved the juatiue of what DemoBl^encs 
asserted of him, and the danger to be apprehended from his intrigne?. 

' Auger baa juatly remarked, that Philip's assertion here is contrary 
to the historical eridence which has been handed down t« ua. The city 
ef Amphipolia did not eiibt in the time of this Alcnander, bub was 
Ibundcd man<r yesra after by Uag^on the Athenian. Nor la there any 
account of his having gained a victory over the Persiana, though 
Herodotua apeaka oF tlie golden statue which he erected at Delphi. He 
was at first compelled to Ibllow in the train of Xerxea, though he after- 
wards came ovor to the Greeks, and his desertion was conMdered hy 
them as highij mentoriouR. It is not unlikely, that there were tra- 
ditions concerning him in Macedonia, uDknown to the aoutbem Greeks, 
and Philip himself might well pat faith ia them. Supposing the fai;tB 
here asserted to be true, the argnment, as against the Athenians, who 
set up a prior title in poiot of time, was roncluHive, But, except as an 
Brguncnium ad hominem, it conld be north little or aothing. 

' Afler the death of Bcasidas, the Amphipolitana paid divine honours 
to his memory, and treated hitn as tbeir founder, destroyiag every 
vestige of llagnon the Athenian. Therefore they are spokCD of m 
lieing a Laeedcemoaian colony. 
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frequentlv wiitten in letters concerning it, and you have 
acknowledged tlie justice of my tenure, first by making the 
peace whilst I held the city, and next by concluding alliance 
on the same terms. How can any property stand on a firmer 
title than this, which was left to me originally by my fore- 
fathers, has again become mine in war, and thirdly has been 
conceded by you, who are accustomed to claim what you have 
not the least pretensions to ? 

Such are the complaints which I prefer. As you are the 
aggressors, as by reason of my forbearance you are making 
new encroachments, and doing me all the mischief you can, 
I will in a just cause defend myself, and, calling the gods to 
witness, bring the quairel between us to an issue. 



THE ORATION ON THE DUTIES OF THE STATE. 



THB ABOUMENT. 

The object of this Oration is, to show the necessity of making a 
proper application of the public revenae, and compelliog every 
citizen to perform service to the state. With respect to the first 
point, the advice given in the first and third Olynthiacs is in sub- 
stance repeated, viz. that the Theoric distributions should be put on 
a different footing ; that the fund should either not be distributed at 
all, or that every man should accept his share as a remuneration for 
service in the army and navy, or the discharge of some other duty. 
This was but a circuitous way of proposing (as before observed) that 
the law of Eubulus should be repealed. (See the Argument to the 
first Olynthiac.) It is here further recommended, that the duties 
required by the state should be systematically divided among all 
classes, and performed with regularity. No specific plan however is 
pointed out. 

At what time or on what occasion this speech was delivered, we cannot 
determine. It is mentioned in the exordium, that an assembly of the 
people was held to consider how certain public moneys should be dis- 
posed of. But this gives us no clue to the circumstances. There is 
no mention of Philip, or of any historical event in connexion with, 
the subject It is stated by the orator, that he had discussed the same 
question before ; and perhaps it may be inferred from hent^e, that the 
present speech was later than the Olynthiacs. Again, it may be pre- 
sumed to have been earlier than the fourth Philippic, in which 
Demosthenes appears to have changed or modified his views on the 
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■neighl- 
In coDEequcnce of this imcertainty, comnipntatora arc not HBrced as ta 

the date of the Orstion before UB. Pabet and some othcnt tbink it 

was spotcn eooq after the Oljntbiaca. Mitford. follDning Ulpian. 

places it before all the Philippics. Leland and Francie place it after 

llie Philippics ; but there Is vety little ground for their opinion. 
Dionjsius makes no mention of tbis speech in liia letter to Ammieua j 

and some critics have thought it spuiious. 
With respect to the present money and the purpcae fur 
which you hold the nasemblj, men of Athens, it appears to 
rno that two courses are equally easy ; either to condemn 
those who distribute and give away tlie public funds, to gain 
their e>(eem who thioi the commonwealth is injured by such 
means, or to advocate and recommend the system of allow- 
ances, to gratify those who are pressingly in need of them. 
Both parties praise or blame the practice, not out of regard 
to the public interest, but according to their several condi- 
tions of indigence or affluence. For my part, I would neither 
propose that the nlJownnces he discontinued, nor speak against 
them ; yet I adviso yon to consider and reflect in your minds, 
that this money about which you ore deliberating is a trifle, 
but the usage that grows up with it is important. If you 
will oi-dain it bo, that your allowances bo associated with the 
performance of duty, so far from injuring, you will signally 
beuefit the commonwealth and yourselves. But if for your 
allowances a festival or any ercuse be sufficient, while about 
your further obligations you will not oven hear a word, beware 
lest, what you now consider a right practice, you may here- 
after deem a grievous eiTor. 

My opinion is — don't clamour at what I am going to say, 
but hear and judge — that, as we appointed an assembly for 
tliB receiving of money, so should we appoint an assembly for 
the regulation of duties ' and the making provision for war ; 

' S^vroCu, which often signifies an asseBBment of taxes or tribute, is 
here used in a mote enlarged sense, importing a general arran^ment of 
political dntiea, under which every citizen is obliged to pcrfonB some 
tervioe befitting his age and condition ; for eiample, to pay taxes, or 
serve in the army, or hold some civil office. Thus the word bears n 
meaning similar to Shatspearc's Act of Order: Henry V. Act I, 
Be. 2. I have adopted a title to the Oration, which seemed nearer to 
the sense than anv of the old. Lelanil ealls it. 77ie Oration on ll,e 
Megidaiion of t!ie Stale. Francis, On Vie Slate of lite ReiiiMw.. 
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and every man should exhibit not only a willingness to hear 
the discussion, but a readiness to act, that you may derive 
your hopes of advantage from yourselves, Athenians, and not 
be inquiring what this or that person is about. All the 
revenue of the state, what you now expend out of your 
private fortunes to no purpose, and what is obtained from 
your allies, I say you ought to receive, every man his share, 
those of the military age as pay, those exempt from the roll ^ 
as inspection-money,^ or what you please to call it; but you 
must take the field yourselves, yield that privilege to none.; 
the force of the state must be native, and provided from these 
resources ; that you may want for nothing while you perform 
your obligations. And the general should commancL^ that 
force, so that you, Athenians, may experience not the same 
results as at present — ^you try the generals, and the issue of 
your affairs is, "Such a one, the son of such a one, impeached 
such a one ;" nothing else — ^but what results 1 — ^first, that your 
alhes may be attached to you not ty garrisons, but by com- 
munity of interest; secondly, that your generals may not 
have mercenaries to plimder the allies, without even seeing 
the enemy, (a coiurse from which the emoluments are theirs 
in private, while the odium and reproach fall upon the whole 
country,) but have citizens to follow them, and do unto the 
enemy what they now do unto your friends. Besides, many 
operations require your presence, and (not to mention the 
advantage of employing our own army for our own wars,) it 
is necessary also for other purposes. If indeed you were 
content to be quiet, and not to meddle with the politics of 

Pabst, Uther die Einrichiung des Staats, Auger, Sur le Gouveme- 
ment de la Ripuhlique. Wolf, De Ordinandd Repuhliccu From 
some of these expressions it might be inferred, that the speech was 
about constitutional reform. 

^ The roll in which were inscribed the names of all citizens qualified 
to serve in the cavalry or heavy-armed infantry. Men past the military 
age were exempt. 

2 Pabst : Aufsehergebiikren, It would be the duty of these persons, 
who received such fees, to inspect the militia roll, see that it was com- 
plete, that all the qualified citizens took their turns of service, were 
properly armed and equipped, &c. 

. ^ I.e. really and effectually command it ; not be reduced by their 
necessities to rehqc the discipline of the troops, or to employ them on a 
service foreign to the interests of Athens. See the second Olynthiac, 
p. 61, note i 
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Greece, it iroiild be ft difFerent matter : h\it you nssumo to 

take tie lead and determine tlie rights of otiiers, and yet 

have not provided, nor eudeavonr to provide for yourHelvBB, 

a force to gnard and maintain that superiority. Whilst 

you never stirred, whilst you kept entirely aloof, the people 

. of Mityiene ' have lost their couBtitirtion ; whilst you never 

i stirred, the Rhodiana ' have lost theirs — onr enemiea, it may 

be said — true, men of Athens; but a strife with oligarohies 

for tho principle of government should he considered more 

, deadly than a strife with, popular states on any account 

whatsoever. 

But let me return to the point — I say, your duties must 
be marahaUed ; there must be the same rule for receiving 
monej and performing what serrioe is required. I have dis- 
ciHsea this question with you before, and shown the method 
of arranging you all, you of the heavy-unned, you of the 
cavalry, and you that are neither, and how to make a common 
provision for all. But what has caused me the greatest 
despondency, I will tell you without reserve. Amid such a 
number of important fmd noble objects, no man remembers 
any of the rest, but all rememlier the two obols.' Yet two 
obols can never be worth more than two obols ; whilst, what 
I proposed in connexion therewith, is worth the treasures of 
the Persian king— that a state possffising such a foree of 
infentry, such a navy, cavalry, and revenue, should be put in 
order and preparation. 

Why, it may be asked, do I mention these things uow ! 
For this reason. There are men shocked at the idea of eu- 
listing all the citizens on hire, whilst tho advantage of order 
and preparation is universally acknowledged. Here theUj I 
say, you should begin, and permit any person that pleaaes to 
deUver hia opinion upon the subject. For thus it is. If you 
can be persuaded to believe, that now is the time for making 
armngements, when you come to want them, they will be 
ready : hut if you neglect the present time as unseasonable, 
you will be compelled to make preparations, when you have 
'u for their use. 



' Tbe establi aliment of oligajy;1];f at Mitjlene is again alluded to in 

e speeoli on the Libarty of the Rhodians. 

' For further particulars with respect to tlie Shodians, eee l^o argo- 

aat to tlia speech ibove referred to. 

> Tho sum distribntcd s^ the price of admittance to the theaties. 
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rt has been said before now, I believe, Athenians, not by 
you the multitude, but by persons who would burst if these 
measures were carried into effect — "What beuefit have we got 
from the harangues of Demosthenes? He comes forward 
when he likes, he stuffs* our ears with declamation, he abuses 
the present state of things, he praises our forefathers, he excites 
and puffs up our imaginations, and then sits down." I can 
only say, could I persuade you to follow some of my counsels, 
I should confer upon the state such important benefits, as, if 
I now attempted to describe them, would appear incredible 
to many, as exceeding possibility. Yet even this I conceive 
to be no small advantage, if I accustom you to hear the best 
advice. For it is necessary, men of Athens, that whosoever 
desires to render your commonwealth a service should, begin 
by curing your ears. They are corrupted : so many false- 
hoods have you been accustomed to hear, anything indeed 
rather than what is salutary. For instance — ^let me not be 
interrupted by clamour, before I have finished — certain 
persons lately, you know, broke open the treasury : ^ and all 
the orators cried out, that the democracy was overthrown, the 
laws were annihilated ; or to that effect. Now, ye men of 
Athens — only see whether I speak tnily — the guilty parties 
committed a crime worthy of death ; but the democracy is 
not overthrown by such means. Again, some oars were 
stolen : ' and people clamoured for stripes and torture, saying 

* Compare Shakspeare, Henry IV. Second Part, Prologue : 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

^ The mrurdoSoiios was a chamber at the back of the Parthenon, nsed 
lor a treasury. 

' If this circumstance in any way related to the story of Antiphon, 
mentioned in the Oration on the Crown, it might help to determine the 
date of this Oration. But the connexion is not sufficiently apparent. 
Leland has the followinp^ note on this passage : " We cannot well 
suppose, that the depredations made in their naval stores were really so 
slight and inconsiderable as they are represented in these extenuating 
terms. A design had lately been concerted of a very momentous and 
alarming nature, and an attempt made on the naval stores at Athens, 
which Demosthenes himself laboured with the utmost zeal to detect 
and punish. A man named Antiphon had been for some time con- 
sidered an Athenian citizen, till by examination of the registers he 
was found to be really a foreigner, was accordingly deprived of all the 
privileges of a native, and driven with ignominy from the city. 
Enraged at this disgrace, he went to Philip, and proposed to him to 
steal privately into Athens and set fire to the arsenal. The Macedonian 
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tlie demooraoy wns in danger. But what do T say 1 I agree 
■with them, that the thief merits death ; but I deny that the 
constitution is by such means overturned. How indeed it is 
in danger of subversion, no man is bold enough to tell you ; 
but I will declare. It is wheu you, men of Athens, are under 
bad leading,' a helpless multitude, without arms, without 
order, without unanimity ; when neither general nor any 
other person pays regard to your resolutions, no one will 
inform you of your errors, or correct them, or endeavour to 
effect a change. This it is that happens now. 

And by Jupiter, Athenians, another sort of language is 
current among you, false and most injurious to the constitu- 
tion ; such as this, that your safety lies in the courts of 
justice, and you must guard the constitution by your votes. 
It ia true, these courts are public tribunals for the decision of 
your mutual rights ; but by arms must your enemies be van- 
quished, by arms the safety of the constitution must be main- 
tained. Voting will not make your soldiers victorious, but 
tlicy who by soldiership have overcome the enemy provide 
you with hberty and security for voting and doing what 
yon please. In arms you should be tciTible, in courts of 
justice humane. 

" If any one thinks I talk a langu!^ above my position, this 
very quality of the speech ia laudable. An oration to bo 

lietcned readily to the proposal, aod b; bribes anil promises encoiimgcil 
him to make the atlempL Aatiphon mpured to Atheas, and was 
lodged ia the port, ready to put the enterprise into eiecution, when 
Demostheaes, nbo received intimation of the design, flow to the 
Pineus, seized and dragged the delinquent befom an assembly of the 
people Here the clamours of the Uacodoniaa party were so violent, 
ihat the accusation vss slighted, and Antipbon dismissed without tbe 
furmality of a trial. He departed, triumphing in his escape, to pursue 
his designs with greater confidence. But the coart of Areopagus, 
whose provinee it was to take cogniuLaee of all matters of treasoa 
against the state, caused him to be again seized and examined. Tortura 
forced from him a full confession of his guilt, and sentence of death was 
passed and executed upon him. The detection of so dangerous a 
desiKQ might have qnickened tbe vigiianco of the people, and eiafpc- 
rated their resentmeot against tbe least attempts made on their military 
ttores." This seemi to have happsned some time after the peace. 

' So Pabst: ndtUclU geleilel. Auger: "mal gouvemg." Leland : 
"without cooducL" Wolf takes it in a diflerent sense: '-nial^edQc '" 
Francis: "held in conterapl." I take trf/i^roi to lie used ai 
ThQCjdidos, II. 65, oin frytTO y.!iXliBv inf oJroC i\ amis ^t. 
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spoken for a state so illustrious, and on affairs so impot*tant^ 
rfiould transcend the oharacter of the speaker, whoever he 
be ; it should approximate to your dignity rather than his. 
Why none of your fiivourites speak in such a style, I will 
explain to you. The candidates for oflBce and employment go 
about and cringe to the voting interest,^ each ambitious to be 
created^ general, not to perform any manhke deed. Or if 
there be a man capable of noble enterprise, he thinks now, 
that starting with the name and reputation of the state, pro- 
fiting by the absence of opponents, holding out hopes to you, 
and nothing else, he shall himself inherit your advantages — 
which really happens — ^whereas, if you did everything by 
yourselves, you would share with the rest, not in the actions 
only, but sJso in their results. Your politicians and that 
class of men, neglecting to give you honest advice, ally them- 
selves to the former dass : and as you once had boards for 
taxes, so now you have boards for politics; an orator pre- 
siding, a general under him, and three hundred men to shout 
on either side ; while the rest of you are attached some to 
one party, some to the other.* Accordingly — this is what 
you get by the system — such and such a person. has a brazen 
statue ; here and there is an individual more thriving than 
the commonwealth : you, the people, sit as witnesses of their 
good fortune, abandoning to them for an ephemeral indolence 
your great and glorious heritage of prosperity. 

But see how it was in the time of your ancestors ; for by 
domestic (not foreign) examples you may learn your lesson of 

^ Pabst : Oehen mil aklavischer Demuth herum, um sich die Begiln- 
atigwng durch Stirmaen zu versckaffen. Auger : " Vous font bassement 
la cour, et briguent vos suffrages.*' T^s kirX r^ x*''P^°vii<TBaL x<^p*Toy, I 
understand to mean, " favour or interest for bieing elected," x<V*5 being 
" the favour of the voters towards the candidate." But Reiske takes 
X<i^tf to signify " the courting of the voters by the candidate,'* and thus 
explains it : " Ea gratia activa, ea contentio alii gratificandi, atudium 
placendi alii, penes quern sit potestaa tibi honorenx, quern ambis, Buf> 
fragio tuo addioendi.** 

^ I have followed Reiske m giving a simple meaning to r€\€<Tdr\vnu 
But Schaefer thinks, and perhaps with reason, that it means something 
more. He says : " Videtur locutio esse oratoris stomachantis : singuli 
operam dantes ut strategies initientur mysteriis : Jeder sick ahmuhend 
zum StrcUegos geweiht zu werden. Pabst translates it : Sidi zu Strategen 
weihen zu lassen : thinking it refers to the solemnity of an election by 
votes, as contradistinguished from an appointment by lot. 

* See the second Olynthiac, p. 51, note 3. 



duty. Theniiatocles who commaaded !n the aea-fight at 
Salamia, and Miltiades who led at Marathon, and luaay 
othera, who performed servioes imlLke the geuei-ala of tiie 
present day— assuredly they were not set up in br«BB nor 
overvalued by your foreiatherH, who honoured them, but 
only aa persons on a level with themselves. Your forefathers, 
my countrymen, surrendered not their part in any of those 
gloriea. There is no man who will attribute the victory of 
Salaniis to Themistoclee, but to the AtheniaoB ; nor the 
battle of Marathon to Miltiadea, but to the republic. But 
now people say, that TimotheuH took Corcyra,' and Iphierates 
cut off the Spartan divisioii,' and Chabriaa won the naval 
victory at Naioa :* for you seem to resign the merit of these 
actions, by the eitravagance of the honours which you have 
bestowed on their account upon each of the commanders. 

So wisely did the Athenians of that day confer political 
rewards J so improperly do yoa. But how the rewards of 
foreigners { To Menon the Phareahan, who gave twelve 
talents in money for the war at Eion' by Amphipolis, and 
' Timotbeus brought back Coic;nL to the Athesisn reliance, B.C. 376. 
The LacEihemoniiuu attempted to lecorer it three jenre after, but were 
derenled. 

' At LecbEGum near Ceriatli. Sea the Srst Philippic, p. SS, note I. 
The divlaioa of the LaccdiemDnJaii. anuy mllcd fiipa, trhicii Ipbierat^a 
defeated, nas little more tbon four hundred men. The' fame of tbc 
exploit, BO disproportioned to the numbers engaged, vas owing, partly 
to the great ranomi of the Spartan iufantry, which had cot been 
defeated in a pitched battle for a, long period before, and partly to the 
new kind of troops employed by the Athenian general. ThcBo nero the 
pellanlrB or largeteert, who were aometbing between hcaTy-armed and 
ligbt-arme J soldiers, combining in some degree the advantagOB of botb. 
Their shield (peila) was lighter, their spear and sword were longer. 
Until this occasion they had never been lairly tried against Iha heavy 
troow of the line. Afterwards they oams into moro general use. 

' Which annihilated the Spartan, navy, a.o. 378. In thii battle- 
rbodoQ first distinguished himeelf. 

' Eion is a city on the Sttjmon below Amphipolis. In the eighth 
year o! the Peloponneaian war, when Braaidas bad taken Amphipolle, 
he sailed down the Strymon to attack Eion, but the town bad been pal 
in a poatore of defence by Thucydides the hiBtorian, who eanie to its 
relief with some ships fromThanoB. There is no mention in Thueydidea- 
of Klenon the Pbarsalian. Brsfidas had partisans in Fliarsalua, and- 
marched through Thasaaly on his expedition to Chalcidice, aided by 
some of the nobles of that country. But the Thcsaalian people in 
general aided with the Athemans, and an endearonr was made to pre- 
vent hia march. Afterwards they stopped the passage of the Spartan 
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assisted them with two hundred horsemen of his own re- 
tainers/ the Athenians then voted not the freedom of their 
city, but only granted immunity from imposts.* And in 
earlier times to Perdiccas,' who reigned in Macedonia during 
the invasion of the Barbarian — when he had destroyed the 
Persians who retreated from Platsea after their defeat, and 
completed the disaster of the king — they voted not the 
freedom of their city, but only .granted immunity from 
imposts; doubtless, esteeming their country to be of high 
value, honour, and dignity, surpassing all possible obligation. 
But now, ye men of Athens, ye adopt the vilest of mankind, 
menials and the sons of menials, to be your citizens, receiving 
a price as for any other saleable commodity. And you have 
fallen into such a practice, not because your natures are in- 
ferior to your ancestors, but because they were in a condition 
to think highly of themselves, while from you, men of Athens, 
this power is taken away. It can never be, methinks, that 
your spirit is generous and noble, while you are engaged in 
petty and mean employments ; ho more than you can be 
abject and mean-spirited, while your actions are honourable 
and glorious. Whatever be the pursuits of men, their senti- 
ments must necessarily be similar. 

Mark what a summary view may be taken of the deeds 
performed by your ancestors and by you. Possibly from such 
comparison you may rise superior to youreelves. They for 
a period of five-and-forty years took the lead of the Greeks 
by general consent, and carried up more than ten thousand 

xeinforcements. "We can have no difficulty therefore in believing this 
story of Menon. There was little regular government inThessaly; and 
the great familieSj among whom it was parcelled, would not always agree 
an their policy and alliances. 

* The Peneatce of Thessaly were serfs or vassals, whose condition was 
somewhat like, though superior to, that of the Laconian Helots. They 
were in fact the ancient inhabitants, reduced to a state of dependence by 
the Thessalian conquerors. 

* Such an immunity, when granted to a foreigner, would exempt 
him from customs and harbour dues. In the case of a person like 
Menon, it would be little more than an honorar}' distinction. But to 
a citizen or a foreigner residing at Athens an exemption from duties 
and taxes would be more important, as we shall see hereafter. 

' It was Alexander who reigned in Macedonia at this time. This 
then is either a mistake of the orator, or we may suppose with Lucche- 
sini, that Perdiccas, the son of Alexander, was governor of a princi- 
palitiy, and therefore dignified with the kingly title. 
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talents into the citadel ; and many gloiioua trophies they 
erected for victories by land and soa, wherein even yet we 
take a pride. And remember, they erected these, not merely 
that we may survey them with admiration, but also that we 
may emulate the virtues of the dedicators.' Such v,aa their 
cuiidiict: but for oura^ — fallen as we have on & solitude' 
luaoifest to you all— look if it bears any resemblance. Have 
not more than fifteen hundred talents been lavished ineffec- 
timlly on the distressed people of Greece J* Have uot all 
private fortunes, the revenues of the state, the contributions 
from our allies, been squaudered 1 Have uot the allies, whoni 
we gained in the war, been lost recently in the peace 1' But 
forsooth, in these respects only was it batter anciently than 
now, in other respects worse. Very far from that ! Let US 
examine what instances you please. The edifices which they 
left, the omaiaents of the city ia temples, harbonrs, and the 
like, were so magnificent and beautiful, that room is not left 

' Tbc troptj, wLicli consisfeil of snnonr and Hpoila taken from the 
enemy, waa hung- up, uauallj on a, tree, near the field of buttle, and eon- 
Beernteil to KOme god, with na Inscription showing the nainoa of the 
conquetord and (he cocquered. See Juvenal, SuL X. 133. 

Belioruni enHTia?, truiicia affixa tropffila 
Loricn, et fract4 de caeaide buccula penden*, 
Et curtum temono jngum, victsquo triremis 
ApluBtre. 

ind Tirgil, ^n. XI. 6. 

Ingentem qnercnm decisis nndiquc ramia 
ConaLituit tiimiilo, fulgetiliaque indmt arma, 
Mezentl ducis exuvias ; tibi, magne, LToptGum, 
BellipotcnB. 
But aometimes pillars of brans and atone were erected, s^ laating 
memorinU of important victorice. 
■ I.e. an abaence of eompetitors. 

' What this refcra to is unknown. It has been anggeated, Ibat Athens 
may have aent supplies of com for the relief of certain Greek eitie& 
Schaefer, jnally coaniileriag thfa an unrallsriutory explanation, prefers 
the reailing of ditornhtius, whieh Pabtil. follows, and tmnelateii.^ttr die 
Seemaehl der Heltmtn. There ia atill however a difficulty in nnder- 
atariding what rvir'tXXfiiHav meant. The pa-'ieage la auapicioua, aa being 
a cluma; adaptation of a similaT pasaage in the third Olynlhiac See 
p. SS of thia volume. 

What thia particularly refcra to, casnot bo understood withont 
determining the date of the Oraf' 
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for any succeeding generation to surpass them : yonder gate- 
way/ the Parthenon, docks, porticoes, and other structures, 
which they adorned the city withal and bequeathed to us. 
The private houses of the men in power were so modest and 
in accordance with the name of the constitution, that if any 
one knows the style of house which Themistocles occupied, 
or Cimon, or Aristides, or Miltiades, and the illustrious of 
that day, he perceives it to be no grander than that of the 
neighbours. But now, ye men of Athens— as regards public 
measures — our government is content to furnish roads, foun- 
tains, white- waging, and trumpery; not that I blame the 
authors of these works ; far otherwise ; I blame you, if you 
suppose that such measures are all you have to execute. As 
regards individual conduct — ^your men in office have (some of 
them) made their private houses, not only more ostentatious 
than the multitude, but more splendid than the public 
buildings ; others are fitrming land which they have pur- 
chased of such an extent, as once they never hoped for in a 
dream. 

The cause of this difference is, that formerly the people 
were lords and masters of all ; any individual citizen was glad 
to receive from them his share of honour, office, or profit. 
Now, on the contrary, these persons are the disposers of emo- 
luments ; everything is done by their agency ; the people 
are treated as underlings and dependents, and you are happy 
to take what these men allow you for your portion. 

Accordingly the affiiirs of the republic are in such a state, 
that, if any one read your decrees and recounted yom- actions 
dkectly afterwards, no man would believe that both came 
from the same persons. Take for example the decrees 
that you passed against the accursed Megarians,^ when 
they were cultivating the sacred ground; that you would 
sally forth and prevent and not allow it : your decrees in 

1 The Propylaea, which could be seen from the Pnyx, where the 
people assembled, and were pointed to by the orator. This was an 
ornamental fortification in front of the Acropolis, considered the most 
beautifal structure in Athens. It was constructed of white marble^ at 
i&n immense expense, in the time of Pericles, and took five years in 
building. Particular descriptions of it may be found in Thirlwall's and 
Grote's Histories of Greece, and various works on the Antiquities of 
Athens. 

* See the Letter of Philip, p. 157, note 2. 




regard to the Phliaaians,' when they werD drhea lately into 
exile;' that yon would assist, and not abandon them to the 
murderers, and invite the Peloponnesiana who were inclined 
to join you. All these were honourable, men of Athens, and 
just and worthy of the country : but the deeds that followed 
them, utterly worthless.' Thus by decrees you manifest 
your hostility, yet cannot eiecnte a singjo undertaking : for 
your decrees are proportioned to the dignity of the state, 
while your power corresponds not with them. I would advise 
you — and let no man be angry with me — to lower youi' 
pride and be content with minding your own business, or to 
provide yonraelvea with a greater force. If I knew you to 
be Siphnians or Cythnians' or any other people of that sort, 
I would have advised you to lower your pride; but, aa you 
are Athenians, I reoommeud tho providing a force. It were 
disgi'afieful, men of Athena, disgraceful, to desert that post of 
magnanimity, which your anoestorB bequeathed to you. 
Besides, even should you desire to withdraw firom Grecian 
affairs, it is not in your power. For many feata Lave been 
performed by you from the earliest time; and yoiu" esta- 
blished friends it were disgraceful to abandon, your enemies 
you cauuot trust and suffer to become great. In short, the 
position which your atateamen hold relative to you— they 
cannot retire when they choose^ — is precisely that which you 
have arrived at : for you have interfered ia the politics of 

I can sum up all tbat has been spoken, men of Athens. 

1 The FhliBsinnB had for eomc time been at anmity with tbeir neigti- 
Tiours llie Argives, pnrtly in consequence of their atiaehment to 
Spirta. When the Thebana invaded Peloponnesus, so. 366, Chares 
vos sent from Atliena t« assist the Phliasiunn, whoso citj was tiirealened 
by the confederates. The events here refcrred to mast hare been of a 
much later date, though we cannot exactly detflrmiae it. We learn 
from Diodocan, tbnt as eacly as B.n. 371 eoma Pbliasian exiles made an 
ineffectual attempt to betray their city to the Argivcs. It seems, thi.s 
attempt ma attorwards repeated with more anccow. Whether Philip 
bad anything to do irith it, aa Lncchesini supposes ; or whetlier Iba 
Argivee alone, or in conjunction with their Pcloponnesian allies, 
effected the reduction of Phlius, wa cannot nHcortain. The exiled 
party implored tUa aasistance of Athens, and obtained the promiaM 
nhich the orator refers to. 

' I agree with Sehaefcr'a interpretation. Otliers take the words 
differently, as Anger: "Les actions qui dcvoient suivre, oil sont-elleB!" 

' Siplutos and Cythnos are smal! islands in tbo £gsaii bcb. 
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Your orators never make you either vicious or good, but you 
make them whichever you please : for you aim not at what 
they desire, but they at what they suppose to be your objects. 
You therefore must begin by having noble purposes, and all 
will be well. Either men will abstain from unworthy coun- 
sels, or will gain nothing by them, having none to follow their 
advice. 



THE ORATION ON THE NAVY BOARDS. 

THE ARaUMENT. 

This was (according to Dionysius) the first speech delivered by Demos- 
thenes before the popular assembly. The date of it was b.o. 354 ; the 
occasion as follows. 

In the second year of the Social war Chares, who commanded. the 
Athenian fleet, either from inability to maintain his troops^ or from 
motives of selfish avarice, or both causes combined, went into the 
service of Artabazas, the Ionian satrap, then in revolt against 
Artaxerxes. To him Chares rendered important assistance, and 
received a rich recompense in money. At first this measure was 
approved of at Athens ; but in the beginning of the next year an 
embassy was sent by Artaxerxes, to prefer a formal complaint against 
Chares, for his violation of the peace between Athens and Persia. 
Chares was immediately ordered to quit the service of Artabazus; 
but the Athenians soon received intelligence, that the Persian king 
was makingvast naval preparations, and they conjectured, not without 
reason, that these were intended to supportf their revolted allies. 
Accordingly they hastened to put an end to the Social war, in which 
they had met with nothing but disasters, and the same year a nego- 
tlation was opened with the allies, and a peace concluded, by which 
their independence was acknowledged. 

Meanwhile the Persian armament was still talked of at Athens, and 
there were rumours of a threatened invasion, which excited alarm in 
some, and stirred up the patriotism of others. Statesmen of the old 
school recalled to mind the glorious days of their ancestors, and 
imagined the time was come for taking vengeance on the common 
enemy of Greece. Isocrates was a patriot of that class, as we learn 
from his extant orations. Others, less honest than Isocrates, took 
advantage of the general agitation, and would, for selfish purposes, 
have precipitated their country into a useless and unseasonable war. 
An assembly was held to consider what measures should be adopted. 
A proposal was actually made, to declare war against Persia, and 
invite the other states of Greece to join in the common cause. 
Orators who supported this motion declaimed about the older times, 
boasted of Marathon and Salamis, flattered the vanity of their 
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temper of the a._. .... ..... ^... .. . „ 

fuUowing Oralion. DemoBthcnea rose, (then in hialliirtj -first jenr of 
ngo, aocordlng to otlien, in iiis twenty-eighth ;) nnd in a ealm and 
temperate speech diesnaded the Athenians from adapting any sncli 
absurd reBolntion. He pointed out the folly of commencing liostili- 
ties_, which they had not sufficient means to carry on; that the 
project of uniting the Greeks for such a purpose was ehimerieal : 
they were too jealous of one another and eepccialfy of Athens, to 
join in any aggressive war, though they might possibly combine to 
nsaist a Persian invaaion, if it were really attempted. At present 
there waa no csuee for alann ; if Athens would keep quiet, tho , 
Peraian king would leave her alone; but if she attacked him without 
provocation, he Would in all probability get some of the Greek people 
on his own side. The true way of averting the supposed danger waa, 
not to begin tho attack, but to put the country in a posture of 
defence, so that, whether menaced with war from Peisia or from any 
other quarter, they might not be takeo unprepared. How to moke 
their defensive preparations, was tbe chief thing to be considered; 
and to this qneetioD Demosthenes addressed himself in so masljirly 
and practical a style, that in the youthful orator might already bo 
discerned the future sUtesmon. 

In this speech there is no eiTort to make a display of eloquence : it h 
confined to the giving of useful and simple advice. A definite plan 
is proposed for the regulation of the Athenian naw, by which the 
number of ships might be increased to three hundred, and a prO' 
vision made for their speedy and punctual equipment. To efiect this 
object, Demosthenes proposes a reform, from which the Oralion takes 
its title. In the system of SymmnriiB, or Boards fm- the Management 
of Ike Trirmrehu: for a foil explanation whereof I must refer to 
Appeiidix V. at the end of this volume. The details of the proposed 
Eclieme are plainly set forth in the Oration itaelf, and will easily be 
understood by the reader, ivben ho baa made himself acquainted 
with the general features of the eiiiiting law. 

Jt is pleasing to see Demosthenes, at the outset of his political career, 
coming forward to moderate the intemperate zeal of the people, 
to alley the ferment eicited by factious demagogaes and foolish 
dreamers — showing himself at the same time attached to the govern- 
ment of his country, and even to the form of her institutions, while 
he is dceirous of adapting them to circumstances, and correctiog the 
abuses by which their proper working was impeded. Here indeed 
is struck the key-note of that which for many years continued to be 
the policy of this great man : viz. to uphold the dignity of Athens on 
the basis of wise laws, to maintain her independence by the spirit and 
exertions of her own people, to rally round her, for empire and for 
safety, a host of willing confederates, united by the bonds of common 
interest, mutual confidence and esteem. 

It appoars to mo, Athenistna, that the men who pmiaa 
your ancestors adopt a flattering languftge, not a course 
beneficial to the people whom they eulogise. For utteav^tv^^ 
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t6 speak on gubjects, which no man can fully reach by words, 
they carry away the reputation of clever speakers themselves, 
but cause the ^ory of those ancients to fall below its estima- 
tion in the minds of the hearers. For my part, I consider 
the highest praise of our ancestors to be the length of time 
which has elapsed, during which no other men have been able 
to excel the pattern of their deeds. I will myself endeavour 
to show, in what way, according to my judgment, your pre- 
parations may most convenientiy be made. For thus it is. 
Though all of us who* intend to speak should prove ourselves 
capital orators, your affairs, I am certain, would prosper 
none the more : but if any person whomsoever* came forward, 
and could show and convince you what kind and what 
amount of force will be serviceable to the state, and from 
what resources it should be provided, all our present appre- 
hensions would be removed. This will I endeavour to do, as 
fer as I am able, first briefly informing you, what my opinion 
is concerning our relations with the king. 

I hold the king to be the common enemy of all the Greeks; 
yet not on this account would I advise you, without the rest, 
to undertake a war against him. For I do not observe that 
the Greeks themselves are common friends to one another ; 
on the contrary, some have more confidence in him than in 
certain of their own people. Such being the case, I deem it 
expedient for you, to look that the cause of war be equitable 
and just, that all necessary preparations should be made, and 
that this should be the groundwork of your resolution. For 
I think, men of Athens, if there were any clear and manife^ 
proof that the Persian king was about to attack the Greeks, 
they would join alliance and be exceedingly grateful to those, 
who sided with and defended them against him : but if we rush 
into a quarrel before his intentions are declared, I fear, men of 
Athens, we shall be driven to a war with both, the king and 
the people whom we are anxious to protect. He will suspend 
his-designs — if he really has resolved to attack the Greeks — 
will give money to some of them and promise friendship t 
they, desiring to carry on their private wars with better 

* Reiske makes a difficulty about the ot jucWovtcs \iyety. I under- 
Btand it thus. Demosthenes guessed that many other orators 'voiUd 
follow him on the opposite side of the question. He endeayours Dj a 
gentle sarcasm to weaken the effect of their arguments. 
.. ^ This is a m^est aUusion to himself. ' 
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success, and intent on projects of that kind, will disregard the 
common safety of oU. 

I beseech you, not to betray our country into such embar- 
rassment and folly, i'or you, I see, cannot adopt the same 
principles of action ia reference to the king na the other 
Greeks can. It ia open, I conceive, to many of them, to pro- 
Becuto their selfish interests and neglect the body of the 
nation ; it would be dishonourable ia yoii, though you had 
Buffered wron^ to punish the offeniiers in such a way, as to 
let any of them fall under the power of the barbarian. 

Under these circumstances, we must take care, that we our- 
selvcH engage not in tlie war upon unequal terms, aud that 
he, whom we suppose to entertain desigua upon the Greeks, do 
not gaiu the credit of appearing their iriend. How can it be 
managed 1 By giving proof to the world, that the forces of 
our state are mustered and prepared, and that possessing such 
forces we espouse sentimeuts of justice. To the ovei'-daring, 
who are vehement ia urging you to war, I have this to say : 
— It is not difficult, in the season for deliberation to earn the 
repute of courage, or, when danger is nigh, to be exceeding 
eloquent : it is however both difficult and becoming, in the 
hour of danger to exhibit courage, in couusal to find better 
advice than other men. 

It ia my opinion, men of Athens, that a war with the king 
would distress oar republic, though any action in the course 
of the war would be an easy affiiir. Why so J Because, me- 
thiuk^ every war necessarily requires a fleet and money aud 
posts ; and of all these things I perceive that he has a greater 
abundance than ourselves : but for action, I observe, nothing 
is BO much needed as brave soldiers, and of these, I imagine, 
we and our confederates have the greater number. My advice 
therefore is, that we should by no means b^in the war, 
though for action we ought to be fully prepared. If indeed 
there were one description of force wherewith barbarians 
could be resisted, and another wherewith Greeks, we might 
reasonably perhaps be regarded ae arraying ourselves against 
Persia; but since all arming is of the same character; and 
your force must amount to the same thing,' namely, the 
5 your euetpies, of succouring yoiir allies, of 
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preserving your valuable possessions ; why, when we have 
professed enemies,* do we look out for others 1 why do we not 
rather prepare ourselves against the former, and be ready to 
resist the king also, if he attempt to injure us ? 

And now you invite the Greeks to join you. But if you 
will not act as they desire, some of them having no good-rwill 
towards you, how can you expect they will obey your call ? 
Because, forsooth, they will hear from you that the Persian 
has designs against them. And pray, do you imagine they 
don't foresee it themselves? I believe they do : but at present 
this fear outweighs not the enmity, which some of them bear 
towards you and towards each other. Your ambassadors then 
will only travel round and rhapsodize.^ But when the time 

^ This refers principally to the Thebans, betweea whom and the 
Athenians an enmity had subsisted ever since the severance of their 
alliance, when the Athenians, jealous of the growing power of Thebes 
^nder Epaminondas, went over to the side of iSparta. This enmity was 
increased by the events of the Sacred war, which had now been raging 
for two years, and in which the Thebans were engaged as principals on 
one side, while the Phocians received assistance from Athens and 
Lacedsemon. The Locrians and most of the tribes of Thessaly, then in 
Alliance with Thebes, are to be reckoned among the enemies, whom 
Demosthenes refers to : perhaps also the Olynthians and the revolted 
subjects of Athens. 

* I have chosen to preserve the original word, which has come into 
use familiar enough in our own language. Francis has done the same. 
Leland has: "the remonstrances of your ambassadors will but appear 
like the tales of idle wanderers." Jacobs : werden eure Geaandten 
nichts attsrichten^ sondem mit irhem Spruche vne Bdiikelsdnger 
^mher ziehn. The meaning is, that they will go about from city to 
city, and repeat the same idle tale or sing-song, which no one will listen 
to: as Pabst expresses it : vergeblich dasselbe Lied wiederliolen. The 
rhapsodists were a class of persons who in the early times of Greece 
went about reciting pieces of poetry, and in particular the Homeric 
By the constant practice of reciting, they could retain an immense 
number of verses in their memory ; and, before the art of writing was 
much known, this talent was a source of amusement and instruc- 
tion, and mads the rhapsodist welcome wherever he came. In the 
time of Demosthenes this class of men had fallen into (disrepute, and 
indeed their occupation was n^rly gone. Afterwards ^t^coSery came 
to be synonymous with 4>\vapuvj " to talk nonsense, to strin*^ words 
together without meaning;" and in this sense the word has been appro- 
priated to our own language. Compare Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act III. 
3c. 4. 

Oh, such a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words* 
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oomeH, if what we now enpect be really brought to pass, I fancy 
noue of the Greek community rate themselves so high, that, 
when they see you possessed of a thousand horse, as many in- 
fe,ntiy Boldiera aa one could desire, and three hundred ships, 
they would not come with entreaties, and regard such aid as 
their surest means of deliveniDce. The consequences then are — 
by inviting them now, you are suppliauta, and, if your petition 
be not granted, you fail : whereas, by waiting your time and 
completit^ your preparations, you save men at their own 
request, and are sure they will ^ come over to you. 

Swayed by these and the like considerations, men of Athens, 
I sought not to compose a bold liarangue of tedious length : 
but have taken exceeding pains in devising a plan, the best 
ond the speediest, for getting your forces ready. It will 
he for you, to hear it, and, if it meet your approval, to vota 
for its adoption. 

The first and most essential part of preparation, men of 
Athens, is to be so disposed in your minds, IJiat every citizen 
is willing and earnest to perform his duty. For you see, 

Athenians : whenever you have had a common wish, and 
every man has thought afterwards, that the accomplishment 
belonged to himself, nothing has ever escaped you ; but when 
you have wished only, and then looked to one another, each 
expecting to be idle while his neighboiu: did the work, none 
of your designs have been executed. 

You being so animated and determined, I advise that we 
fill up the twelve himdred and make two thousnud, adding 
eight hundred to them : for if you appoint that number, 

1 reckon that, after deducting the heii'esses and wards, and 
holders of allotments and partnership property,' and persons 

* Tbe persong here enumsmted wero exempt from service of the 
TVierardtia. Heiresses and wards were eiempt, becaiue, although thej 
might have property enough to defr&y the contingent expense, jet the 
service was eonneoled with a personal trust, which by reason of sex 
and age they were ineapahle of perfonning. The colonial allottees 
(ii\ij)joDxoO wereeiempt.by reasonof theirabBenoe. (Seep. 101, noic3.) 
KoivoBml are any partners or Joint owners, who would fairly be ciarapt, 
whan the flliara of each was not sufficient to qualify him ; aa in the 
case suggested by Harpocration, of brothers baring an undivided in- 
herilaUi-'Q. The operation uf the law would be as follows. The state in 
tho Hrst iQBtance looks to tlio visible property of the citizens, euch aa 
land, houscB. stock in trade or agriculture. A register ia formed of Ihe 
twelve hundred owners of property most competent lo eerie the office 
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in reduced circumstances, you will still have your twelve 
hundred members. Of them I think you should make 
twenty boards, as at present, each having sixty members. 
Each of these boards I would have you divide into five sec- 
tions of twelve men, putting always with the wealthiest person 
some of the least wealth, to preserve equality. And thus 
I say the members ought to be arranged : the reason you will 
nnderstand, when you have heard the whole scheme of arrange- 
ment. But how about the ships ? I recommend you to fix 
the whole. number at three hundred, and form twenty divisions 
of fifteen vessels each, giving five of the first hundred and 
five of the second hundred and five of the third hundred to 
each division ; then allot one division of fifteen ships to every 
board of men, and let the board assign three ships to each of 
their own sections. 

When these regulations have been made, I propose — as the 

•f trierarclh. This register continues the same, until circumstances 
kave happened which call for an alteration ; and, practically speaking, 
the same famiUes continue for a long period in the register. But (says 
Demosthenes) the thing worked so, that at any given time, when there 
was a call for service, the register could not be depended on for the 
whole number. Thus, the name of Timon is found in the register ; bat 
Timon is dead, and the estate has descended to his three sons, or his 
three brothers, who are not liable, because the share of each is inade- 
quate. Or Timon has sold his property, and it is in the hands of three 
or four partners. Or Timon has mortgaged it, and become himself too 
poor to undertake the office. There would not be time always to 
investigate the excuses alleged by the registered party, or the condition 
of his heirs or successors. That false excuses and evasions were some- 
times resorted to, we learn from the orators. On the other hand, the 
presumption against a man, from his name being in the register, would 
sometimes operate unjustly to a man in reduced circumstances. The 
law of the exchange was indeed a mode of relief, but attended with 
difficulty. (See Appendix V.) 

We may suppose, that when a registered estate was found to have 
devolved upon several joint proprietors, the excuse wouM at once be 
admitted in the first instance ; though, if a man's separate estate, toge- 
ther with his joint estate, were of the requisite amount, one can hardly 
suppose he would escape ultimate liability. Thus, if Callias be one of 
Timon's heirs, his share of that inheritance not being sufficient to serve 
the trierarchy, and his other property not being sufficient, but both 
together being sufficient, he would not have his name immediately 
substituted for Timon's, but the fact afterwards appearing, either in a 
judicial contest, or on a general revision of the register, his name would 
be entered. 

With respect to the adjectives optpauucwyj &c., I understand craixdrwv, 
^personsdftheclasfl of Oirphans/' &0. *■. - ■ 



mtealile capital of the country ia six thousand talents ' — in 
order tiiat yonr supplies may be apportioned, you should 
divide this capital and make a hundred parts of eixty talents 
each ; then allot five of these haudredth parts to each of the 
twenty larger boards, and let the board assign one hundredth 
part to each of their own sections ; so that, if yon have need 
of a hnndred ships, sixty talents may be applied' to the 
expense, and there may be twelve to serve aa commanders ; ' 
if of two hundred, there may be thirty talents appHed to the 
expense, and six persons to serve ; if of three hundred, tJiere 
may be twenty talents defraying the expense, and four 
persons to serve. 

In the same manner, Athenians, I advise that all the 
furniture of the ships, which is out on loan,' should be valued 
according to the register, and divided into twenty parts ; 
that you then allot one good' portion to eveiy large board ; 
that every board distribute equal shares among their own 
BectiouB ; that the twelve in each section call their imple- 
ments in, and get the ships which are severally allotted to 
them in I'eadinesa. Thus do I think the supplies, the vessels, 
the commandere, and the collection of implements, may be 
most effectually provided and arranged. How the manning 
may be made sure and easy, I proceed to explain. 

I say the generals should divide the dockyards into ten 
departments, taking cai-e that there be thirty docks in each 
Bs near as possible to one another ; and when they have done 
this, let them attach two boards and thirty sliipa to each 
of those departments, then allot the tribes and the several 
commanders to each dockyard, so that there may be two 
boards, thirty ships, one tribe. And whichever department 
be allotted to a tribe, let them divide it in three and the 

■ See Appendix IV. 

' /.«. that shall be the proportion of the whole rateable capital, npon 
irhieh a tax slnll lie levied to mi^et the expecu. It is a Bbotl^ way of 
eipresBing tbig. See Appendix IV. and V. 

' Tnerarcha. The name ttas kept up, when it bad become a mntler 
of contribution, and oi^il trust, rather ihan of nava] service. So, the 
Lord High AdmirJ of our own government might neTer hare acoa 
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ships likewise, and then allot the third of a tribe to each, so 
that of the whole dockyards there may l)e one division belong- 
ing to every tribe, and the third of a tribe may have the third 
part of every division, and you may know, in case of neces- 
sity, first, where the tribe is stationed, next, where the third 
of the tribe next, who are the commanders and how many 
ships there are ; and the tribe may have thirty ships, and 
every third of a tribe have ten. Let the system be only put 
in train, and though we should forget something now — for it 
is difl&cult to make all the details perfect — it will be ascer^ 
tained in the working ; and there will be one arrangement 
for all the ships and every division. 

In regard to money and real supplies, I know that I am about 
to make an extraordinary statement, yet still it shall be made; 
for I am persuaded that, on a correct view, I alone shall be 
found to have declared and predicted the truth. I say, we 
ought not at present to speak of money : a supply there is, 
if occasion require it, ample, honourable, and just : if we look 
for it immediately, we shall not think we have it even in 
reserve ; so &r shall we be from providing it now ; but if we 
leave it alone, we shall have it. What then is this supply, 
which hath no being now, but will exist hereafter ?— for cer- 
tainly it is like a riddle. I will explain. 

You see the extent of this city, men of Athens. It contains 
treasures equal, I may almost say, to the rest of the states 
put together. But the owners are so minded, that — if all 
your orators alarmed them with intelligence that the king 
was coming, that he was at hand, that the danger was in- 
evitable — ^if, besides the orators, an equal number of persons 
gave oracular warning — so far fix)m contributing, they would 
not even discover their wealth or acknowledge the possession. 
Yet if they knew that these proceedings, so terrible in report, 
were actually begun, there is not a man so foolish, who would 
not be ready to give and foremost to contribute. For who 
would rather perish with all his possessions, than contribute 
a part of his possessions to preserve himself and the re- 
mainder ? Thus, I say, we have money against the time of 
actual need, but not before. And therefore I advise you not 
to search for it now. Indeed what you would raise, if you 
determined to raise it, would be more ridiculous than nothing 
at all. For example : — Let a tax be proposed of one per cent 
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• — there are sisty talents. Let twice as much, namely two 
per cent, be proposed— there are a huudrod and twenty. But 
what is this to the twelve hundred camela, which, thesa 
men say, carry the king's gold ) Let me suppose however, 
that we contributed the twelfth of our property, five hun- 
dred talents. This you would not submit to ; but if you 
did pay it, the sum would be insufficient for the war. Your ' 
proper course then is, to complete your other preparations ; 
let the owners retain their money for the present ; (it can- 
not be in better keeping' for the state ;) and should the 
occasion ever arrive, then take it irom them in voluntary 
contribntions. 

These, my countrymen, are practicable measni-ea, these 
are honourable and advantageous, fit to be reported as yoiu- 
proceedings to the king ; and by them no little terror would 
he excited in him. He knows right well, that by three hun- 
dred galleys, whereof we fumishedahuudred, his ancestors lost 
a thousand ships ; and he will hear that we ourselves have now 
equipped three hundred; so that, were he ever so mad, he could 
hardly deem it a light matter to provoke the hostility of our 
republic Should he however eutertoin an ovei-weening con- 
fidence in his wealth, even this he will find to be a weaker 
support than yours. He is coming, they say, with gold. 
But if he give it away, he will lack supplies : for even wella 
and fountains are apt to fail, if you draw firom them con- 
stantly and fay wholesale. He will hear that the valuation of 
our land is a capital of six thousand talents. That we shall 
defend it against invaders froni that quarter, his ancestors 
who were at Marathon would know best ; and certainly, as 
long as we are victorious, money can never fail us. 

Nor is there, as it appears to me, any ground for what 
some persona fear, that having money he will collect a large 
body of mercenaries. I do indeed believe, that against Egypt* 

I Direct taialion in time of peace, wben there is no urgent nceessily, 
IB like kilting tbe goose for the golden e^s. 

' ^^P' "i^ hoen in a state of reyolt from Persia over eince tha 
Teign of DariuB Nolbue. An atlempt was made to recover it, by bia. 
auccoBBOr Artaxerxea MnemoD, who eagaged the eetviccB of tbe Atbo- 
nian Ipbicral«9, and sent bim with a powerful fleet and army under tbe 
latTop Fharaabazns n-n. 3'4. This expedition failed, owing to the mig- 
coniluct of Pbarnabazne. After the accession of Artaicncs OchuB, 
rcpualcd cfiortu were made to reconquer tbia valuable province. At 
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and Orontes,*' and any other barbarians, many of the 
Greeks would be willing to serve in his pay, not that he may 
subdue any of those adversaries, but in order to obtain sup- 
plies for themaelvea to relieve their several necessities. Against 
Greece however I do not believe that any Grecian would 
march. For whither could he betake himself afterwards? 
Go to Phrygia and be a slave ? — Remember, a war with the 
barbarian can be for no other stake, than for country and 
life and customs and freedom and everything of the kind. 
Who then is so wretched, that he would sacrifice himself, 
parents, sepulchres, feitherland, for the sake of a paltry pit- 
tance 1 I believe, no man. But further — it is not even the 
king's interest, that mercenaries should conquer the Greeks. 
For they that conquer us must have been his masters already : 
and he desires, not to subdue us and then be dependent on 
others, but to rule, if possible, over all; if that be not 'possible, 
at least over his present subjects. 

Should any one think the Thebans will be on his side — I 
know it is difficult to speak to you about that people : you 
hate them so, you will not like to hear even the truth or any- 
thing favourable of them — ^however men who are considering 
important questions must not omit any useful argument on 
any pretext. My opinion then is, the Thebans, so far from 
being likely to join him in any attack upon Greece, wotdd 

length about the year b.c. 848 or later the king collected a considerable 
force of Greek mercenaries, and marched against Egypt in person. 
Mentor. of Rhodes, and the Theban Lacrates greatly distinguished 
thetnselves in the king's service on this occasion, and Egypt wa6 again 
brought under the dwninion of Persia ; in which it remained until the 
overthrow of that empire by Alexander. 

1 Orontes was satrap of Mysia in the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
He joined the great conspiracy of the satraps and the king of Egypt in 
the year b.o. 362, He was chosen to command their forces, and en- 
trusted with a large fund which had been collected to carry on the war. 
He was induced however to change sides ; and the trust which had been 
xeposed in him enabled him to betray his party to the king most 
effectually. Other rebels followed his example; and this confederacy 
•#hich at one time had threatened the very existence of the Persian 
monarchy, was suddenly dissolved. What became of Orontes after 
wards, is unknown. The other satraps who joined this coalifion were 
Ariobarzanes of Phrygia, Autophradates of Lydia, Datames of Gappa- 
docia, and Mausolus king of Caria. Datames was a man of great 
ability. The treacherous manner in which his destruction was accom- 
plished is recorded by Cornelius Nepos, who wrote his life. 
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'giTe a large sum of money, if they had it, for the opportunity 
ef rqiairiog their former offences against her.' But supposing 
the Theljans to be bo utterly wrongheaded, of this at least you 
are all aware, that, if the Thebans are in hia interest, their 
euemi^ must necessarily be in the intj^reat of the Greeks. 

I believe then, that our cause (the cauBe of justice) and its 
adherents will be better armed against all adversaries than 
the traitors and the barbarian can be. And therefore my 
advice is— be not over-alarmed at the war ; neither be led on 
to commence it. 1 do not see indeed, that any other people 
of Greece have reason to fear this war. For which of them is 
iguorant, that whilst, looking on tlie Peraiatt as a common 
enemy, they were in concord among themaelvea, they enjoyed 
many advantages ; but since they have regarded him as a 
finend and quarrelled about private disputes with each other, 
they have suffired greater calamities than conld have been 
wished in pronouncing a curse npon them 1 Then should wo 
fear a man, whom fortune and heaven declare to be impro- 

' The TheT>anB had alwaya been reproaolieil for Biding with Xerxes 
against tbe Greeks, (See the aceoad Philippic, p. 83.) After the 
capture of Thebea by Alexander, this old ohai^ was (not very fairly) 
revived against them by their enemica : " studia in PerwiB noii pne- 
aentia Lantam, verum et Vetera adyersns Orfficite libertatflm. increpantesi 
qiiaroohrem odium eoa omnirnn populoram case ;" as Justin e&js. The 
Jienalty irhich hud been deDonnced ngainat them ever since the PeieiOQ 
irar mu then infitcled, and Thebea vaa raaed to the gronnd. 

Here we Sod Demosthenes apcaking more liberally of the Thchans 
tbna his countrymen were tront to do. Tlie Athenisns, besides their 
recent gronnds of quarrei, haii a longstanding enmity with that people, 
arising out of Tuioua causes. Tlie ThcbflnB had been their moat bitter 
opponents in the Peloponnesian war, and at ila termination had pro- 
mised to deatroy Athens altogether. Their merciless treatmont of the 
Flataana, both in that war, and afterwards a. o. 373, when they de.stroyed 
the city, could never be forgotten by tbe Athenians, between whom and 
tbe Plalteana the closest friendship had anbsiBl«d ever einee tbe battle 
of Marathon. Neighbonrhood had brought the two people into frequent 
con1«at albout their fronliets; and their estrangoment wai increased 
by dissimilarity of character, customs, and institntioss. Athenians 
sneered at Bceotiaa stupidity, while they had reason to dread Theban 
arms : and Thebans were jealouE of a city, which by ila external splen- 
dour and attractions of every kind so greatly eclipsed their own. 
Sixteen yean after this speech waa delivered, Thebea and Athena were 
united in a mortal struggle against a common enemy; yet owing to 
their long dissension, the utmoat difficnitr was found in bringing them 
together; and this waa only effected by the powerful cxertiona tf 
Demoatbenea. _■ . . ; j> ■. • 
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fitable as a friend, and useful as an enemy ? Let us do no 
such thing 1 Yet do him no injustice either ; having r^ard 
to ourselves, and to the disturbances and jealousies among 
the other people of Greece. If it were possible with one heart 
and with combined forces to attack him alone, such' an injury 
I would not have pronounced an injustice. But since this 
cannot be, I say we must be cautious, and not afford the 
king a pretence for vindicating the rights of the other Greeks. 
As long as we remain quiet, any such attempt on his part 
would awaken suspicion ; but if we are the first to commence 
hostilities, it will naturally be thought, that he courts their 
friendship because of his enmity with us. 

Do not expose the melancholy condition of Greece, by con- 
voking her people when you cannot persuade them, and mak- 
ing war when you cannot carry it on. Only keep quiet, fear 
nothing, and prepare yourselves. Let it be reported of you 
to the king — not (for heaven's sake) that all the Greeks and 
the Athenians are in distress and alarm and confusion ; which 
is very far from the truth — but that, if felsehood and perjury 
were not considered as disgraceful by the Greeks, as by him 
they are considered honourable, you would have marched 
against him long ago ; that you will forbear to do this for 
your own sakes, but you pray unto all the gods, that he may 
be inspired with the same madness that his ancestors were 
formerly. Should he come to reflect on these matters, he will 
find that yom: resolutions are taken with prudence. He 
knows assuredly, that Athens by her wars wifli his ancestors 
became prosperous and great, whilst by the repose, which she 
enjoyed before, she was not raised above any Grecian state so 
much as she is at present. And as to the Greeks, he per- 
ceives that they stand in need of some mediator, either a 
voluntary or an involuntary one; and he knows that he 
should himself step in as such a mediator, if he stirred up 
war. Therefore the accounts that he will receive from hm 
informants will be intelligible and credible. 

Not to trouble you, men of Athens, with over-many words, 
I will give a summary of my advice and retire. I bid you 
prepare yourselves against existing enemies, and I declare 
that with this same force you should resist the king and all 
other people, if they attempt to injure you ; but never com- 
mence an injustice either in word or deed. Let us look that 
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our actions, and not our speeches on the platform, be worthy 
of our ancestors. If you pursue this course, you will do ser- 
Tice, not only to yourselves, but also to them who give tlie 
opposite counsel ; since you will not be angry with them 
al'terwarda for your errors committed now.' 



THE ORATION ON THE HBBETY OF THE BHOBIAKS. 



This Oration iras doliremd b.o. 361 on the follotFing ocoBsiou. 

In the island of Hhodoa, as in divers other of the Greciun states, there 
had been many contests between the demoeratical partj and tlie 
oligarchicul. At the close of the Felopannesian wit it vaa In tho 
hnnds of an oligarchy, uoder the protection of Laccdcemoa. About 
the year 306 Conon, being' at the head of a considerable fleet in that 
part of the Mge^a, drove the PeloponneEians from the pott of 
Khodes, and compelled the !s[anden< to reneir their mnnexioti vitb 
Athene. Democntcy iraa then rfrestabliiihed ; Imt four yean afler- 
nards the opposite faction again prevailed, a Spartan fleet made its 
appearaoee, the popular leaders and the friends of Athens verc 
lianiahod or put to death. For the neit thirty years or more following 
that event little ia tnown of Rhodian history. After the deatruction 
of the Spartan navy, Rhodes with most of the .Sgean islea returned 
to tho Athenian confederacy, and we may fairly presume that a new 
democtatical rcTolntion was effected in the island doring that period. 
But in the year 35S a rupture of a most serious kind toot place 
between Khodes and Athens, pregnant with disastrous consequenceB 
to both. This was the breaking out of the Social war, tlie immediate 
caosel of which are obscurely reported to us, though there ia suBi- 
cient evidence to show, that the provocation to revolt proceeded 
from the misconduct, or at least tiie imprudence of the Athenians 
thomselvea. 

We learn from varieua parts of Demoethenes, especially from the 
Oration on the Cberaonese, (p. 105,) bow the Athenian commanders 
at this period, sent out with inadequate forces and supplies, were 
tempted or driven to commit irregnlarities, amounting often to acl-s 
of plunder and violence, in order to maintain their armaments or 
carry on their wars. Not confining their aggressions to the enemies 

' The Eipccch of Demosthenes was so far successful, tliat it calmed the 
eicitemenl of the Athenians ; and they were content lo make a show of 
preparation, without adopting any actual measures of war. In the 
following Oration he refers with some satisfaction to this result. 
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of Athenfi, or even to neutrals, they harassed the allies, by extorting* 
from them loans and contributions, and thus brought the name of 
. their countiy into general odium and discredit. It seems that Chares, 
having the command of a fleet destined to act against Amphipolis, 
and conceiving himself to hold large discretionary powers, sailed to 
Khodes, and by his vexatious and arbitrary proceedings so irritated 
the people, that they were ready on the first opportunity to throw off 
their connexion with Athens. The islands of Cos and Chios had 
been alienated from the Athenians by similar causes, and desired to 
recover their independence. These three states entered into a league 
with Byzantium, which in fact had been meditated some years before, 
and raising a fleet powerful enough set the Athenians at defiance, 
commenced the Social war, which, after a three,' years' continuance, 
was terminated (as we have seen) by a peace humiliating to Athens, 
B.O. 355. 

In the course of this war the allies received assistance from Mausolus, 
king of Caria. He had* formed the design of annexing Khodes to 
his own dominions, to which it was so conveniently adjacent ; bat 
there was little hope of accomplishing this purpose, unless he could 
sever it &om the Athenian alliance. The oligarchical party in Ilhodes, 
still watching for a new revolution, were easily brought over to his 
views ; and at the close of the war a Carian garrison was introduced into 
the island, which established the oligarchy, and in effect brought the 
island in subjection to a foreign yoke. The Ehodians had no hopes of 
recovering their liberty ; they had lost the protection of a powerful 
state; while Mausolus could obtain effectual aid from the Persian king, 
whose vassal he was, and to whom it was important to acquire any of 
the islands near Asia Minor. Mausolus died in the year b.o. 353, and > 
was succeeded by his queen Artemisia. In her reign the government 
of Khodes became oppressive to the people ; who at length resolving 
to throw off their yoke, sent a deputation to Athens, to implore her 
assistance. These petitioners, who were not very favourably received 
at Athens, found an advocate in Demosthenes. 

It was natural to expect, that there would be a strong feeling at Athens 
against a people who had deeply injured her. A very few years had 
elapsed since the Social war, and the events were fresh in the memory 
of alL To overcome this feeling of resentment was the principal 
diflSculty which an advocate of the Khodian people had to encounter. 
Demosthenes appeals to the higher and nobler feelings of his country- 
men. Motives of honour, generosity and compassion should in- 
fluence Athenians : it was not worth while to remember the wrongs 
done them by so insignificant a people as the Khodian; they should 
consider only what was due from them to Athens and to Greece. It 
was their duty as well as their interest, to vindicate the liberties of a 
Qreek people under oppression, and more especially to defend the 
cause of popular government against oligarchs and tyrants. Unless \;^ 
they] did so, their own constitution might soon be in danger ; for ' 
there was a perpetual strife going on between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy, and, if all other democracies were put down, the Athenian must 
be assailed at last. It was urged on the other side, that interfereiice 
with Khodes might provoke the hostility of the Persian king. 
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DcmoellieDea contends, that tbe lost of Bimdat, irUlch did not 
properly belong to Lim, waa not likely to provoke the i:ing ; that in 
the preecDt, aUte of tbe Perabo empire both bo and Artcmiaiit nould 
probiibly remain neutral ; but that at all evcnta the Atheniana ongbt 
to eapouae Ibe eau^ of tttu Hhodiiin people, even at tho risk of 
Persian hostility. 

I TnisK, men of Athens, that OE a consultation of aucfi 
moment you ought to gnrnt liberty of speech to eveiy one 
of your advisers. For mj own part, I have never thought 
it difficult to make you understand right counsel — for to 
Bpeak plainly, you seem all to possesa tho knowledge your- 
selTea— but to persnado you to follow it I have found dif- 
ficult ; for when any measure has been voted and resolved, 
you are then as far from the performance as you were from 
the rcsulutioa before. 

One of the events, for which I consider you ahonld be 
thankful to the Gods, is that a people, who to gratify their 
own insolence went to war with you not long ago, now place 
their hopes of safety in you alone. Well may we be rejoiced 
at the present crisis: for if your measures thereupon be 
wisely taken, the result will be, that the calumnies of thoao 
who traduce our country you will practically and with credit 
and heuour refute. The Chians, fiyzantinea, and Ehodians, 
accused us of a design to oppress Utem, and therefore com- 
bined to make the last war against us. It will turn out, that 
Mansolus, who contrived and instigated thrae proceedings 
pretending to be a friend of the Ehodions, has deprived thent 
of their liberty; the Chiaas and B3'zantines, who called them 
allien have not aided them in misfortune ; whilst you, whom 
they dreaded, ore the only people who have wrought their 
deliverance. j\jid, this being seen by all the world, you will 
cause the people in every atate to rt^prd your friendship aa 
the token of their security ; nor can there be a greater bless- 
ing for you, than thus to obtsiin from all men a voluntary 
attachment and confidence. 

1 marvel to see the same persons advising you to oppose 
tho king on behcdf of the Egyptians,' and afraid of him in the 

' Tliia can hvra no referenee to tho eipadition, eondacted by tha 
ting in person, whon by aid of (he Greek mereenariaB ba finally con- 
qutred Egypt. For that expedition certainly took place at n later 
period, though tho exact date ia a matter of eontroveraj. See Thirl- 
waU'a lliitcry of Oreeeo, vol. vi. p. 143, nots 2, It appears from 
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matter of the Khodian people. All men know, that the latter 
are Greeks, the former a portion of his subjects. And I think 
some of you remember, that, when you were debating about 
^he king's business, I first came forward and advised — nay, I 
•was the only one, or one of two, that gave such counsel — 
•^at your prudent course in my opinion was, not to allege 

J^our quarrel with the king as the excuse for your arming, but 
o arm against your existing enemies, and defend yourselves 
against liim also, if he attempted to injure you. Nor did I 
offer this advice without obtaining your approval ; for you 
agreed with me. Well then : my reasoning of to-day is con- 
sistent with the argument on that occasion.* For, would the 

Diodotus, that there had been variouB attempts made by Artaxerxes to 
recover Egypt, and it is likely enough tiiat the Egyptian king applied 
to Athens for succour, and that the question of granting succour was dis- 
cussed at Athens. The Athenians •however appear to have abstained from 
all interference, not wishing to violate their treaty of peace with Persia. 
Chabrias indeed was appointed to command the fleet of Tachos in 
861 B.C., but Diodorus expressly states that he was not sent out by his 
country, but went as a volunteer at the solicitation of Tachos. On the 
last occasion, when Artaxerxeiii applied to Athens for assistance against 
Egypt, the Athenians refused it, but promised neutrality The passage 
of Diodorus above referred to is in lib. xvi. s. 40, and the words are 
as follows : — " The Egyptians having revolted from Persia at a former 
period, Artaxerxes Ochus, not liking war, remained himself inactive, 
but despatched troops and generals, and incurred numerous failures by 
the cowardice and ignorance of his commanders. Wherefore he was 
despised by the Egyptians, but forced to submit, by reason of his in- 
dolence and love of peace. At this crisis however, as the Phoenicians 
and princes of Cyprus had followed the example of the Egyptians, and 
broken into rebellion out of contempt for his authority, he was roused 
to anger and resolved on war with his revolted subjects. He decided 
not to commission generals, but to contend in person for the preserva- 
tion of his empire." It appears from another circumstance in the nar- 
rative of Diodorus, that the king had not commenced his final invasion 
of Egypt when this speech was delivered. It did not take place, 
according to the historian, till after he had given orders for the expedi- 
tion against Cyprus ; but those orders were given to Idrieus, after he 
had succeeded to the kingdom of Caria, which was at the close of. the 
year 351 ; and at the time of the speech Artemisia was alive. There is 
a gi'eat difficulty attending the inference that we must draw from 
Diodorus, that the king only once invaded Egypt in person ; for it is 
not only inconsistent with the express statement of Isocrates, quoted by 
Thirlwall in the passage above-mentioned, but it is not easily recon- 
cilable with the language of Demosthenes in this Oration, (below, 
page 194.) 
^ f The argument runs thus — ^I advised you then [in the last Oration] 



king take me to his counsels, I should advise him as I advise 
you, ia defence of hia own poasessions to make war upon any 
Greeks that opposed him, but not to think of claiming domi- 
nions to which he had no maimer of title. If now it be your 
gDneral determination, Atheniana, to surrender to the king all 
places that he gets pMsession of, whether by surprise, or by 
deluding certain of the inhabitants, you have determined, in 
my judgment, unwisely ; but if in the cause of justice you 
esteem it your duty, either to make war, if needful, or to 
suffer any extremity ; in the first place, there will be the less 
necessity for such trials, in proportion as you are resolved to 
meet them ; and secondly, you^ will manifest a spirit that 
becomes you. 

That I suggest nothing new, in m^ng you to liberate the 
Khodians — that you will do nothing new, in foUowuig my 
counsel — will ajipear, if I i-emind you of certain measures 
that succeeded. Once, Athenians, you sent Timothuiis out 
to assist Ariobaraanes,' annexing to the decree, '■' that he was 

net to dcctarG war iig:ajiist Persia, becaaso bqcIi wbt vonld hare beca 
aggressive, and attended with eerioQ« difBculIies. At the same time I 
Tecommeaded joii to make defensive preparation), an iba surest mejinB 
of aicrling hostilities on the side of Persia, or defeating tbem if ander- 
taien. I now advlso you to assist the Bhodians, on the same principlo 
that 1 counselled measures of defence ; becanse they are a Qreek people, 
with whom the Persian king has no right to interfere. It is not his 
intereet to interfere with them, if he sees you in earnest (as you ought 
to be) for their defence: so I should teil him myself, if 1 nero bis 
adviser : and therefore I calculate he will he neutral. 

The stAte of the Persian empire at this time full; justified tlie calcu- 
lation of Demosthenes. See the lost note. 

' Ariobarzanes, satrap of Pbrjgia, was eoocernod in the rebellion of 
B.O. 3G2. See p.l36, note. lb seems that, in soliciting Athenian aid, 
which he obtuued tJie more eanily on account of his connexion with the 
Btato — he having received the honour of citizenship — Ariobarzanes liad 
concealed the object of his prepautiona ; and therefore the Atheniana. 
in sending Timotbeus, took tho precaution of reatrieting his powers lu 
the way mentioned by the orator. Timotbeus, in return for soma 
ecrvlee which be hod done, was helped by the satrap to get possession of 
Sestns and Critbot^ in the Chersonese. Cornelius Kepos praises the 
Athenian general, because, instead of getting any privato recompense 
from Ariobarzanes, he had looked only to the advantage of his country; 
while Agesilaus, who bad gone out on the some service, took a pccu* 
niaiy reward for himself. i?imotheas then proceeded to besiege Samoa, 
which was occupied by a Persian garrison, and toot it in the course of 
the following year. Isoerates the orator, who acted oa the secretary of 
VOL. I. O 
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not to infringe your treaty with the king." Timotheus, seeing 
that Ariobarzanes had openly revolted from the king, and 
that Samos was garrisoned by Cyprothemis, under the ap- 
pointment of Tigranes, the king's deputy, renounoed the 
intention of assisting Ariobarzanes, but invested the ifi^and 
\fith his forces and delivered it. And to this day there has 
been no war against you on that account. Men will not 
fight for aggressive purposes so readily as for defensive. To 
resist spoliation tJiey strive with all their might ; not so to 
gratify ambition : this they will attempt^ if there be none to 
hinder them ; but, if prevented, they regard not their oppo- 
nents as having done them an injury. 

My belief is, that Artemisia would not even oppose this 
enterprise now,* if our state were embarked in the measure. 
Attend a moment and see, whether my calculation be right 
or wrongs I; consider— were the king succeeding in all his 
designs in Egypt, Artemisia would make a strenuous effort 
to get Rhodes into his power, not from affection to the king, 
but from a desire, while he tarried in her neighbourhood,* 
to confer an important obligation upon him, so that he 
might give her the most friendly reception : but since he 

Timotheus, -vras at the siege of Samos, and praises the general for 
having taken it with little or no cost to Athens. 

The occupation of Samos by the Persians was an infringement of the 
peace of Antalcidas, hy the terms of which the Greek islands were to 
be independent. Therefore the conduct of Timotheus, in wresting 
Samos f^om Persia, afforded an apt illustration for the argument of 
Demosthenes. 

' Leland erroneously translates this as follows : '* NOr do I tMnk 
that Artemisia will act contrary to these principles." The positionof 
of the word' o08^ shows this to be wrong. Jacobs renders it : QlavJbe 
ieh. ntm txber, does Artemieia der Stadt, wenn sie sick auf dieses 
Untemehmen eirdiesse, k&inen Widerstand ihun imlrde. 

* These words, vX-iiaiov avrrfs dutrplpouros iKilvoVf which are loosely 
rendered by most translators, suppose the case of Artaxersces having 
conquered E^pt in person. In tnat event he would be brought nearer 
to Oaria, than if he bad remained at Susa. Then would Demosthenes 
pot this case here, if he had" not heard of an expedition conducted by 
the king in person? One can hardly think he would. Leland and 
other criti68> assuming that Demosthenes speaks of the final invasion 
which led to the conquest of Egypt, explain the words, Trpdrrotrros tis 
x4yertu Koi dirjfjuipTtiicSroSf by suggesting that false rumours may have 
come to Athens. This however does not solve the whole difficulty ; and 
it' seems more probable, that there were two occasions on which Arta- 
xerzefi marched in person against Bgjpt See p. 191, note. 



&reB a& they report, having miscarried in hia attempts, aha 
judges that thia ixland — and so the iaot is — lEOiild be of aa 
further use to the king at present, but only a fortreaa to over- 
awe her kingdom and prevent disturhanoea. Tiierefore it 
seems to me, she would rather you had the island, without 
her appearing to have surrendered it, than that he should 
obtain possession. I think indeed, she will eeud no suc- 
cours at all,' but, if she do, ttey will he scanty and feeble. 
As to the king — what he will do, I oanitot preteud to know ; 
but this I mill maintain, that it is expedient for Athens to 
have it immediately understood, whether he means to claim 
the Rhodian dty or not : for, if he should, you will havo to 
deliberate not on the ooncema of Rhodes only, but on those 
of Athens and all Greece. 

Even ' if the Bhodians, who are now in the government, 
bod held it by themaelvee, I woidd not have advised you Ui 
espouse their cause ; not though they promised to do every- 
thing for you. But I see, .tliat in the beginning, in order to 
put down the demoemcy, they gained over a certain number 
of citizens, and afterwards banished those very men, when 
they had accomplished their purposa I think therefore, 
that people who have been false to two parties,' would be no 
steadier aUies to you. And never would I have proffei-ed this 
oounsel, had I thought it would benefit the Bhodian people 
only ; for I am not their state-friend,' nor is any one of them 
connected with me by ties of private hospitality. And even 
if both these causes had existed, I would not have spoken, 
unless I had considered it for your advantage. Indeed, as 
tax aa the Khodians are concerned, if the advocate for their 



' To the Bhodian gorenuaent, in caaa of Alheni^n ioterferenfe : ea 
Sahiiefer rigiitl; cxpUne it. 

' Leland miitrBnalutea this; "Yet, were these Bliodiana who noir 
pos«Beg the aHy etrong enough to mamtain their poEseBsiou, 1 should 
not have adTiBod tou t« grant them ^d:" as if Deiuosthenei actually 
(lid adviaa the Aiksniuui to aid Ibe Khodian goTemment. And thea 
he has a long note, wtueh it buiBCFibed by Ja«^, to explain this mie- 
tTsnalation. The meuiin; of DQinoaiheiies is aa follows : — If thia had 
bsCTi a question not between Khodes and a foreign power, but only 
lietween the Rhodian govemineiit and the popular parLy, atjll I would 
liave advised you to side with the lutter a^asb U ' 

» /. e. to the pi ■ ■ 
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deliverance may be allowed to say so, I am rejoiced at wliat 
has happened — that, after grudging to you the recovery of 
your rights, they have lost their own liberty ; and, when they 
might have had an alliance on equal terms with Greeks and 
their betters, they are under subjection to barbarians and 
slaves, whom they have admitted into their fortresses.* I 
would almost say, that, if you determine to assist them, th^e 
events have turned out for their good. For, during pro- 
sperity, I doubt whether they would have learned discretion, 
being Ehodians;^ but since they are taught by experience, 
that folly is mightily injurious to men, fiiey may possibly 
perhaps become wiser for the future ; and this I think would 
be no small advantage to them. I say therefore, you should 
endeavour to rescue these people, and not harbour resent- 
ment, considering that you too have often been deceived by 
miscreants, but for no such deceit would you allow that you 
merited punishment yourselves. 

Observe also, men of Athens, that you have waged many 
wars both against democracies and against oHgarcbies — ^this 
indeed you know without my telling — ^but for what cause you 
have been at war with either, perhaps not one of you con- 
siders. What are the causes 1 Against democratical states 
your wars have been either for private grievances, when you 
could not make public satisfection, or for territory, or boun- 

1 Yitrayius relates a stratagem^ by which Artemisia got complete 
dominion of Bhodes. The Ehodians had plotted with a party in 
Halicamassos to overthrow the Carian goyemment, and sent a fleet 
with troops to assist in the execution of their design. The troops 
landed and advanced to the city, where the inhabitants were ranged 
under the walls as if to give them a friendly reception. Bat this was 
done by order of Artemisia, who had discovered the plot and laid an 
ambush for the Kbodians. They were surrounded and slain. Artemisia 
took their ships, and put a Carian force on board, which sailing to 
Bhodes, and being mistaken by the people for their own armament 
returning, got possession of the Khodian capital. If the story be well 
founded, the occurrence was probably later than this Oration, which 
refers to no act of hostility between the Ehodians and the ruler of 
Garia. It should be noticed, that besides the capital city of Bhodes, 
there were other considerable and much more ancient towns in the 
island, Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus. 

^ Homer calls the Bhodians ayepSxoh'^^ch is translated magnunimi 
ot superbi, and seems to be a term of praise. Though the orator 
speaks slightingly of them, they became celebrated for their commerce 
wd their lawa» 
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dariea, or it point of honour, or the leadership ; ngmiiBt 
oligarchies, for none of these matters, hut for your constitu- 
tion and freedom. Therefore I would not heeitato to say, I 
tliink it hetter that all the Greeks should be your enemies 
with a popular government, than your friends under oligar- 
chal. For with freemen I consider you would have no dilfi- 
oulty in making peace when you chose; but with people 
under an ohgarchy even friendship I hold to be insecure. It 
is impossible that the few can be attached to the many, the 
Beckers of power to the lovers of constitutional equality. 

I marvel none of you conceive — when the Chiaua and 
Mityleuieans are governed by oligarchies, when the Bhodiane 
and nearly all people are about being drawn into this slavery 
I — that our constitution is in the same peril : and none 
consider, it is impossible, if all establishments are ou the prin- 
ciple of ohgarchy, that they will let your democracy alone. 
They know too well, that no other people will bring things 
back to the state of liberty : tliereforo they will wish to 
destroy a government, from which they apprehend mischief 
to themselves. Ordinary doers of wrong you may regard as 
enemies to the sufferers only j they that subvert constitutions 
and transform them into oligarchies must be looked upon, 
I say, as the common enemies to all lovers of freedom. And 
besides, men of Athens, it is right that you, living under self- 
government, should show the same feeling for a free people in 
misfortune, that you would expect others to have for you in 
case of a similar calamity ; which I trust may never bcfal ! 
Though indeed it may be salA that the Rhodians have had 
their deserts, the occasion is not a fit one for triumph ; the 
fortunate should always be seen t« interest themselves for tho 
benefit of the unfortunate, since the future is uncertain to 
all men.' 

I often hear it said before this assembly, that, when our 
commonwealth was in misfortune, certain people were soh- 
citous for its preservation; among whom — I will here 

' The UdiaQ orator, in the deliata written by ThucydideF, warns the 
Athenians not to beornel and oppresalve to otherB,for fear of rctaliatioQ 
nt. some future time ; !e*t, rendering no mercy, they should find none. 
LiMnoBthcnes rccommendB a still higher policy, to auccouc the nnfor- 
luaalci to win golden opiuions in the hour of prosperity, and secure 
fritnds against the day of miafortune. 
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mention a little circumstance of the Argives alone.* 1 would 
not have you, famous as you have ever been for succonring 
the distressed, appear in a matter of this kind inferior to the 
Argives : who, inhabiting a country adjacent to the Lacedce- 
monians, seeing them to have dominion over land and^sea,did 
not fear or hesitate to show their attachment to you, but even 
passed a vote — ^when ambassadors had come from Lacedsemon 
^as we are told) to demand certain Athenian refugees — ^that, 
unless they departed before sunset, they should be adjudged 
enemies. Would it not be disgraceful, my countrymen, i^ 
when the commons of Argos dreaded not the power and 
empire of the Lacedeemonians in those times, you, who are 
Athenians, should be frightened at a person of barbarian 
origin, and a woman too ? They indeed might allege, that 
they have often been defeated by the Lacedsemonians : whereas 
you have often vanquished the king, and not once been 
defeated either by the king himself or by his subjects ; for, if 
ever the king has obtained an advantage over our state, he 
has obtained it in this way — and in no other — ^by bribing the 
betrayers of Greece and the basest of her people- And even 
such advantage has not benefited him. At the very time, ^en 
he had enfeebled Athens by aid of the Lacedfiemonians, you 
will find him BltruggHng for his kingdom with Clearchus and 
Cyrus.* Thus he has neiiiier -beaten us openly, nor done him- 
self any good by his intrigues. There are some, T observe, 
who are used to slight Philip ^ as a person of no account, but 

1 This occurred soon after the P<?loponnesian war, when Athens was 
under the dominion of the thirty tyrants, and a large number of Athe- 
nian citizens were compelled to seek safety in exile. 

* It was to the pecuniary assistance of Persia, obtained by the 
management of Lysander, that ike Bpartanswere mainly indebted fiir 
their success in the Peloponnesian war. A few years afterwards Qyms, 
who had been most active in the Spartan cause, marehed^ from his 
province in Asia Minor to contend for the crown with his brother 
Artaxerzes. Clearchus commanded the Greek mercenaries in his 
sernce. The death of Cyrus, who was slain charging at the himd oi 
his troops in the battle of Cunaxa, delivered Artaxerxes and his king- 
dom from further danger. This expedition is the subject of Xenophon's 
Anabasis. The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, (after the treacnerons 
murder of their generals,^ under the skilful conduct 6f Xeno|)hon 
himself, is one of the most interesting pieces of Grecian history. 

^ About a year only 'had elapsed since the speaking of the first 
Philippic. Whatever dSect that speech may have produced at the time, 
it seems to have made no lasting impression. The inaction of Philip 
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drend the kin^ es an enemy torrililG to any that he cliooees. 
Howevev, if we are not to oppose the one, becnnse he is con- 
temptible, and yield evarytbing to the other, hecanae he is 
formidable, against whom ehall we tnko the jieid, Atheniitnsi 
Tiiore are persoua here, men of Atheaa, famoua for adTO- 
cating the rights of others against you ; to whom I would 
give one IJtUe piece of advice — ^to nndertate the defence Of 
your rights against othera, that they may set an example of 
duJifnl conduct. It is afastird'for any one to inBtmct you in 
the principles of justice, without acting jnatly himself; and it 
is not just, that a citizen should h&ve considered the ai'gu- 
mcitta ^lainat you, end not the ergumenta in your faTom-. 
Look you, I pray ! How happens ib there is none in Byzan- 
tium, who will admonish them not to take possefBiou of 
Ohalcedon,> which belongs to the king, and you huld it once, 
and by no manner of title is it theirs? — also tJiat tJiey tife 
not to make Selymbria,' a city formerly in your allianee, 
tributary to themselves, and that Byenntium is not to deter- 
mine the limits of the Selymltrimi territory, tontiBi^ to tho 
oathg and the treaties, by whiclt it is'declared that the cities 
fihiill be independent! And none baa there been to adviae 
Mausolns in his lifetime, none since his death to advise Arte- 
misia, not to seize upon Cca' and Ehodea and other Grecian 

in the two foUoirlDg yean leliETed the Atheaiims from an? immediste 
spprehcnsion of danger. They wore rouEwd to new alarm, by the 
rupture of Pbilip-nith Olynthua. 

' CiialcedoD, fonnded by tbe Mi^ariaas od iht Aeintic coast of the 
Boephonis, was called the city of the blind, becauae tbe aettlers had 
oierlooked tho ntoie beautifui spoc on the European coast, where oftar- 
watds By/aotium (site «r the modem CoDBlantinople) waa built. fTbe 
fnte of CbalcsdoQ, like moiiy other tnwoe Himilaily situated, was to fall 
alternately under the dominion of Persia, Athens,- and LacedcamoQ. 
It was token from the LaccdEemonians by Alcibiades, but mnrendered (o 
Ljsandar otloc the deeisivo batUo of ^gos-Potamoa. The peace of 
ADtolcidas restoreil it to Persia. At this lime the Byzantines, who had 
aoijuired considerable power since tho Social war, were endeavouring to 
draw it ovor to their alKanro. 

* Selymbtia la on the Propontiuc coast, betwoon Byzantium aud 
Petinthus. 

' Tho ialand of Cos, eelebratod as the birthplacB of Ilippocratoa 
the phjaician and ApolUa the pwnter, lies a little otF the coast of 
Cario, not far from EaUcatnaBBns. It is mentioned In tho OnLtion on 
tbe Pcafc, ihat Cos, Chioa, and Rhodes were seised upon by the C«rian 
goFemmont. (See p. 80.] Shortly before this time ihe city of Coa had 
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cities, which the king their master ceded by his treaty to the 
Greeks, and for which the Greeks of that period sustained 
numerous perils and honourable contests. Or, if they have 
both of them' such a monitor, yet seemingly there are none 
to follow his advice. 

I esteem it a just measure, to restore the Ehodian demo- 
cracy : yet, granting it were not just, when I look at the 
conduct of these people, I conceive it right to advise the 
measure.* And why f Because, Athenians, if all men 
were inclined to observe justice, it would be disgraceful for 
us alone to refuse ; but, when all the rest are seeking the 
power to do wrong, for us to profess high principle and 
undertake no enterprise, would in my opinion be not justice, 
but cowardice. I see that men have their rights allowed 
them in proportion to their power : of which I can produce 
an example familiar to you all. There are two treaties 
between tiie Greeks and the king ; that which our republic 
made, which is universally praised, and this latter one, con- 
cluded by the Lacedsemonians, which is the subject of com- 
plaint.^ And the definition of rights in both the treaties is 

been rebuilt on a scale of great eplendour, and had become one of tbe 
richest and most beaatlfol in Greece. 

^ 7.e. the Byzantines and Artemisia. 

' Demosthenes may seem here to be setting up expediency against 
right and justice ; but his reasoning, properly understood, does not 
amount to this. He means to say — in the politics of nations it is im- 
possible, that the same rules of justice, which ought to regulate the 
conduct of individuals towards each other, can be strictly applied. To 
a great people, in order that they may perform their duty to weaker 
states and administer justice on a large scale, the maintenance of power 
is essential. They must not permit their neighbours, because they are 
nominally at peace with them, to commit aggressions upon neutral states. 
The end of such acquiescence would be the destruction of their own 
empire. Such is the principle on which in modem times our own and 
other governments have frequently gone to war, to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe. To apply this argument to the present case — 
Persia has a treaty of peace with Athens : therefore Athens ought not 
to attack Persia. But Persia has oppressed Rhodes : therefore Athens 
may break the treaty with Persia, because Persia has committed an 
injustice, tending (at least in its remote consequence) to ruin Athens. 
In reality the protection of Bhodes against Persia is not an act of 
injustice ; but granting for argument's sake that it is, Athens has done 
right in committing it; and the discussion about justice or injustice is 
nothing but a verbal dispute. 

' The first of these treaties is supposed to be the peace of Cimon, 



not the Bame. For, although private political rights are 
granted hj the laws icnpartially to all, the Bfnae for the weak 
ns for the strong ; the rule of Hellenic right is prescribed by 
the greater powers to the leas. ' 

Since then it is your fixed resolution to pursue a just 
policy,' you must look that you have the means to cany it 

according to which the Greek eitiea on the coast of AbIu Minor -wero 
made indepandBnt, tho Poreisa king was precluded from opprooching 
the cos^l within tho difitance of a daj's joumcj on barBcback, nnd Uom 
sending any ship of war between tho Cjanean iulntids at tho mouth of 
the BoEphonis and the Chelidoniau iaUnda uS the Ljciun coaEt. 
Whethei this peace waa made after tho battle of the Euryiacdon, gaiaed 
by Cimon orer the Persians a. c. 466. or after hie eitpeiUlion to Cj^rus 
B.C. 449. has hcen a tnatler of coairoTeia; ; and some biBtorijuiB have 
doubted nhethor Bncb a peace was ever made. 

The Hecond of the treaties hero rerorred to is the peace cf Antalcldas, 
negotiated by the Laccdcemonians n.o. 387 ; accoriling lo which the 
Greek cities were to be independent, Sparta retaining tier dominions ia 
Peloponneeus, and Athens keeping only Lemnos, Imbrna, and Seyms; 
the Greek cities of AEJa, and the islands of Cjpms and Clazomenn 
were acknowledged to belong to tho Fersiaa empire. The Lacedre- 
monians, by sacriGcIng the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, detaehed that 
monarchy from the Athenian alliance, and wore enabled to maintain 
their own aeccndancy orcr Uie Grecian states. 

' The argument is l.bua pursued — In national afiairs right follows 
might. An illuetnttjon of tliis is afforded by the two treaties with 
Persia. In each ease the various claims and questions of right were 
settled upon a diScrent plan, and according to a diOerent rule. This 
proves that thcra can be no fimd principio of international juetice, by 
which the relations of different states to each other can be immutably 
preserved. The eivil law of eveiy free country prescribes a uniform rulo 
of right and justice for all. But there is no such rule in the law of 
nalJDDB, as experience demonstrates. 

' This observation is in accordance with tho argumont as above 
explained. He assumes that his cooQlrymca wore sincerely desirous of 
acting on tho principle of joslico. but contends that they could not 
carry out their purposes by abstaining from interference with other 
nations. If the; espoused the caoRC of tho oppressed, tiiey woald be 
looked up to and respected as the patrons of freedom; if they kept 
aloof, they would be despised, and their allies would giadnally fall away 
from them. Jacobstranslatcs this clause; DaEucknvndieKenntmas 
desatn, viae lU tkun reclit iel, nicht mangelt. Leland and Francis read 
Ksi iro»if. Leland has : " You afsume the cbamcter of aibttiators and 
defenders of justice." Francis ; "It becomes the dignity of your 
diameter to determine those bounds [of justice] for others, and lo act 
in con«equence of that determination, Pabst follows Jacobs ; but Iboir 
version of ^^wki'mk woitri' ia incorrect. Seiske and Schacfer explain it 
rightly. 
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out. Such means yon will possess, if you are supposed to be 
the common protectors of Grecian liberty. It is, doubtless, 
very difficult for you to adopt proper measures. The rest of 
mankind have one battle to fight, namely, against their 
avowed enemies : if they conquer those, nothing hindencthem 
accomplishing their desires. You, Athenians, have a double 
contest ; that which the rest have, and also another, prior to 
that, and more arduous : for ybii must in coimcil overcome a 
faction, who act among you in systematic opposition to the 
state. Since therefore through these men it is ioipoasihle 
for any good measure to be effected without a struggle, 
the natund consequence is that you lose many advantages. 
Perhaps the chief cause why so many adopt this Ime of 
politics without scruple, is the support iSorded them by their 
hirers : at the same time you are yourselves chargeable with 
blame. You ought, Athenians, to hold the same opinion 
concerning the post of civil duty, as you hold concerning the 
military. What is that ? You consider that one, who deserts 
the post assigned by his general, should be degraded and 
deprived of constitutional privileges.^ It is right therefore, 
that men who desert the political post received from their 
ancestors, and support oligarchical measures, should be dis- 
abled to act as your coimsellors. Among your allies you 
regard those to be the most attached, who have sworn to have 
the same friends and enemies with yourselves ; and yet of 
your statesmen you esteem those the most fedthful, who to 
your certain knowledge have sided with the enemies of 
Athens. 

However — matter of accusation against these meti, matter 
of censure against the people, is not hard to discover : the 
difficulty is to know, by what counsels or what conduct our 
present evils may be repaired. This perhaps is not the occa- 
sion to speak of all : could you only give effect to yoiu: policy 
by some useful effort, things in general perhaps, one after 
another, would go on improving. My opinion is, that you 
should take this enteirprise vigorously in hand, and act 

^ An Athenian who deserted the army in time of war was liable to 
prosecution by a proc^ss'caUed T^arwrrpariov ypa^. One who deserted 
his post or rank was) -liable to a X«iiroTa((ov ypapfi. A conviction ftt 
eitlier of such offences was followed by disfranchisement, Anjuk. 7he 
Generals were the presiding magistrates, who took cognizance of thesfe 
matters. 
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worthily of the state, remembering, that you love to hear 
men praise your ancestors and recount tiieir exploits and 
speak of their trophies. Consider then, your forefathers 
erected- these, not that you may yieiw and admire them only, 
but that you may imita,te also the virtues of the dedicators.* 



^ The speech of Demosthenes produced no efiect. Athens abstained 
from interiierence ; the Bhodiaos- continued under the govemment of an 
oligarchy, and subjection to Caria. (See pp. 80 and 167 of this volume.) . 
Artemisia died soon after the delivery of this Oration, having reigned 
two yea,rs. She is said to have been inconsolable for the death of her 
husband Mausolus, whose ashes she ■ drank dissolved in scented water, 
and to whose memory she paid the most extravagant honours. The 
monument which she erected was so magnificent as tb be considered 
one of the wonders of the world ; and from this the name of Mau- 
soieum has been applied to all sepulchres' built on a ^rand scale. She 
invited the most' eminent litenory men to her court, and offered a reward 
for the best ftmeral >panegyTic. Theopompus the historian, a native of 
Chios* and pupil of /Zsocrates, gained th« prize. Artemisia was suceeed«ld 
on the throne by her brother Idrieas, who reigned seven years. 
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THE ORATION FOR THE MEGALOPOLITAN& 



THB ABQUMENT. 

Megalopolis was an Arcadian city near the frontiers of Laconia. It was 
founded in the year b.o. 371^ and, being designed for the metropolis of 
the whole Arcadian people, who then united themselves into one 
body, it was built on a scale of magnitude corresponding: with that 
purpose, having a circumference of more than six miles, and received 
the name of the great city. Next to Athens, it is said to have been 
the most beautiful city in Greece. The population was obtained by 
migration from the existing Arcadian towns, no less than forty 
of which were required to contribute to it. Most of these were 
entirely deserted %y their inhabitants, others were reduced to the 
condition of villages dependent on Megalopolis. A supreme council 
of ten thousand, taken from, the whole Arcadian body, held their 
public deliberations in the capital. About half a century afterwards, 
when it was besieged by Polysperchon, there were found to be fifteen 
thousand citizens capable of bearing arms in its defence. 

The chief object of building this metropolis was, to establish a per- 
manent nnion among the Arcadians and preserve their national 
independence. Before that time, the Arcadians as a body had 
very little influence in the affairs of Peloponnesus, though they 
occupied a large portion of its territory. They had generally been 
in the alliance of Sparta, whose armies they strengthened by a brave 
and hardy race of soldiers. It was therefore the policy of Sparta to 
keep them feeble and divided among themselves. In the time of the 
Peloponnesian war Mantinea, then the principal city of Arcadia, 
formed a small confederacy among her neighbours, renounced her 
connexion with the Lacedaemonians, and joined an offensive alliance 
. with Athens and Argos. But this was soon put an end to. The 
Mantineans were compelled, by the success of the Lacedsemonian 
arms, to abandon their confederacy; and at a later period, b.c. 887* 
paid dearly for their disaffection to Sparta, by having their city 
dismantled and being dispersed into villages. 

The defeat of the Spartans at Leuctra changed the aspect of affairs in 
Greece. The prestige of ancient victory was gone ; and it was soon 
found that the vast alliance, of which Sparta had been the head, and 
which had enabled her for many years to give the law to Greece, 
would crumble almost entirely away. One of the first effects of this 
change in Peloponnesus was the rebuilding of Mantinea; which was 
soon followed by the establishment of Megalopolis. But the heaviest 
blow to the pride and power of Lacedaemon was the loss of her 
ancient province of Messenia, which for more than three centuries 
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had been the fairest portion of iier domain. Whether tho Arcadians 
could, have' maintained their independence against Sparta niliiouc 
foreign sill, may perhaps bo doubted ; but this hist revolution was 
iihoily due to the ann.i of Thebes and the genius of Epominondaa. 
That gcneial, having asBeinblad a large army in Bteotia, marched oeroaa 
the iethmne and was joined in Arcadia by hia Peloponnesian allica. 
At the head of lut ovorpowering force be invaded and ravaged 
Loconio. Troops of divers people — who not man; yeus before liad 
followed tho I^acodiemanians in their wars, or wonld hardly have 
dared to face thcta in the field — Thebans, Phocians, Locrians, 
£ubceanB, Theeealians, Acomanians, Argivee, Arcadisna, Eleann, 
marched now almost without opposition to the gates of Sparta ; and 
nothing Lut the shadow of the Spartan name presened. that haughty 
capital from destruction. Eparoinondaa did not venture to make 
a general assault upon tho town, but, after continuing his ravages for 
some time longer, proceeded to eiecute his woU-laid scheme, which 
he rightly judged woald reduce Sparta to the condition of a second 
or third-rate power in Greece. 

The Messenian population had long been, like the Loconian helots, in 
a state of vaasalHge to Sparta, but were ripe for insurrection at any 
lavourahle opportunity, aa they had proved during the Atheni^ 
occupation of Pylua. The maroh of Epaminondas into Laconia was 
tho signal for a univorsa! rising of that people, who were now again 
to form a nation, and to build a capital city under the protection of 
the Thebon general. But it waa not only the existing inhabilantx 
of the country, by whora this taafc, of reeonatituting tho nation, was 
to be accomplished ; for which, after their long servitude, they might 
not hare boon so well fitted by themselvea. Messenian exiles from 
every quarter, and especially those of Naupactus, who had been 
expelied after the Feloponneaian war, and migrated to Sicily and 
Africa, were invited to return to their ancient home, and assist in 
the glorious restoration. It has been mentioned as a remarkable 
example of the love of country, that these exiles, during so long an 
absence, had jealously preserved their ancestral usages and tho 
purity of their original language. They returned in great numbers 
and formed tho nuclous of a Uessenian government. The new 
city was founded on the sits of the ancient Ithome, Epaminandas 
laying the first stone, and received the name of Mesaene. This was 
E,c. 369. 

Vhe humiliation of Sparta was now complete. She had no power to 
disturb the now settlement. She was hemmed in by a chain of 
enemies, who cat off her communieation with Peloponnesus ; by the 
Messenians on (he west, tho Arcadians and Argivcs on the north. 
Her war with Thebes continued for eight more years. Tho suoeonr 
of Athens and her few raroaining allies saved her from further dis- 
asleiB ; and tho death of her great enemy, Epaminondas, brought on 
a geneiul peace, d.c 361. 

from the negotiations of this peace the Laeediamonians kept aloof, 
refusing to acknowledge the independence of Messeaia, which they 
regarded as a deep disgrace to ihemBolves, Their spirit, though 
depressed, wan not extinjjuishtid ; and they ouly nailed for en oppor' 
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timity of recovering their lost dominioiL ArchidamnSy Bon of 
Ageailaus, who had acquired honour in the late war by the tearless 

■ tnctory, (in which ^he defeated the Arcadians and Ai^yes withcmt 
losing a single Spartan life,) kept aliye the ambitiooa hopes of his 
countrymen, and continually stimulated them to fresh ezertions. He 
was a man of ardent character ; to reoover Messenia was the principal 
object of his desire; in which he had even been effeeouraged by 
a pamj^let of Isocrates, entitled Archidamus, and still extant. In 
the course of seven or eight years events occurred which favoured the 
viewa of this prince, ^ere had been disturbances in Arcadia. The 
Saczed war had broken out, in which the principal parties were Fhocis 
and Thebes. An obstinate struggle was yet going on ; neither party 
had gained any decisive advantage, and both were greatly weakened. 
The Phoeian generals had carried the war into the enemy's countiy; 
some of the Boeotian towns had been taken; and the Th^jans, dis- 
tressed at home, and burdened with heavy expenses, seemed no longer 
in a condition to assist their Pelpponnesian allies. 

Under these circumstances, about the year 368, Archidamna thou^rt the 
time had arrived to effect a counter-revolution, which should restore 
the influence of bis country. His real aim.waa the destruction 
of Megalopolis and Messene. Bat to avow this purpose^ or attempt 
to execute it without farther pretext than the desire to satisfy 
Spartan ambition, might have drawn on him the hostility of those 
states, which were unconnected with the Theban alliance. Accord- 
ingly, he conceived the idea of announcing a principle^ which would 
secure certain advantages to the states hostile to Thebes, and induce 
them to concur in his own scheme of aggrandizement. He gave it 
out, that ancient rights ought to be resumed ; that Athens should 
have Oropus, the towns of Thespise, Plataea, and Orchomenus should 
be restored ; £lis and Phlius should have certain claims conceded to 
thenk While he published these declarations, he kept in the back 

- ground that portion oi the scheme, in which Sparta waa interested, 
viz. the recovery of Messenia and the dissolution of the Arcadian 
union. 

Ifotwithstanding all the care whidi Archidamus took 'to conceal his 
views, they could not fail to be apparent ; and it was soon understood 
that the warlike preparations in Laconia were designed against 
Megalopolis. Two embassies were sent at the same time to Athens, 
one by the Spartans, and one by the Megalopolitans, each to soHcit 
assistance in the approaching war. The Spartan ambassadors re- 
minded the Athenians of their former alliance, and showed what 
advantage would accrue to them from the plan of Archidamus, by 
wiiich Thebes their old enemy would be depressed. The M^^o- 
politan deputies urged the justice of their own cause, and the danger 
that would result from the revival of Spartan supremacy. 

There were many speakers on both sides in the Athenian assembly. 
Demosthenes espoused the cause of the Megalopolitans, and delivered 
what Auger pronounces to be one of the most subtle of his orations. 
He begins by condemning the warmth with which both parties had 
assailed their adversaries. It became them, (he ai^gues,) with^ any 
feeling or prejudice for or against either of the contending states^ to 
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dDcide the question by rEference to juatiee and the good of Atheni. 

JnEtioe required that no people should be oppressed lij anelher. 

Their allianee nith Spirta hail been based on tbnt print^iplc. and 

they had saved her from ruio; hut if Sparta commenecd nmbitiona 

enterpriees inconsistent with the spirit of their alliuice, they were 

justified in broaking it ol£ It woi the inlereet af AtlieiiB, that 

neither SpsHa nor Thebea thonld be too poverfaL The ilissolution 

of Uegalopolia woald lead to the re-conquest of Messenia, and that 

wonld destroy the balance of poner in Peloponneana. The udvanta^ 

offered, to Atheus might be obtained in a more bouourBble mimner, 

nilhont sacrificing the FeloponneaiauB ; and as to Ttiobcs, it was 

better to weaken her by conferring an obligation upon ber aiiies, oud 

attaching tbem to Atbens, than by allowing them to suffer injustice. 

It appears to me, Atheniaus, that both are in feult, they 

■who have spokea for the Arcadians and they who have spoken 

for the Laceiiienioiiiana. For as if they were deputies fi'oni 

either people, not citizens o£ Athens, to which both direct 

their emhassies, they accuse and attack one another. This 

might be the duty of the envoys ; but to speak independently 

on the question, and consider your interests dispaaaionately, 

was the part of men who presume to offer ooimael here. I 

really think — setting aside the knowledge of thoii" persona 

and their Attio tongue — many would take them for either 

Arcadians or Laconians. 

I see how yesatious a thing it is to advise for the best 
For when you are carried away hy delusion, some taking one 
view and some another, if any man attempts to advise a 
middle course, and you arc too impatieut to listen, he will 
please neither party and. fall into (Horace with botli. How- 
aver, if this be my caae, I will ralher myself be thought a 
babiiler, than leave you to be mided by certaia people, eoa- 
trary to my notion of Athenian interests. On other points 
I will apeak, with your permission, afterwards; but W'ili begin 
with principles admitted hy idl, and explain what I eonsider 
yottr wisest ooui-se, 

Well then : no man will deny it to be good for Athens, 
that both the Lacedfemonians and our Theban neighbours 
should he weak. But things are in this sort of poation, if we 
may form a conjecture from the statements repeatedly made 
in our assembly — the ITiebans will be weakened by the roesta- 
blishment of Orchomenus,' Thespiie, and Plattoa; the Laoedte- 
' The BtBotian cities were at an catiy period connected by a federal 
anion, each having an independent government. Thebes was at tlieir 
bead, and rcceiTCd a coaneil of deputies &om the league, liivery sUtta 
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monians will grow powerful again, if they subdue Arcadia and 
take Megalopolis. We must mind therefore, that we suffer 
not the one people to wax mighty and formidable, befoi^e the 
other has become weak; that the power of Lacedsemon do 
not increase (unremarked by us) in a greater degree than it 
is well for that of Thebes to be reduced. For we shall hardly 
say this, that we should like to have Lacedaemonians instead 
of^Thebans for our rivals. It is not this we are anxious for, 
but that neither may have the means of injuring us : so shall 
we enjoy the best security. 

But granting this ought to be so * — it were scandalous for- 
sooth, to take those men for allies, against whom we were 
arrayed at Mantinea, and then to assist them against the 
people, with whom we shared the peril of that day. I think 
so too, but with one addition — "provided the others are 
willing to act justly." If all will choose to observe peace, we 

appointed a Boeotarch, who took his share of military comxnand and 
some other executive duties. In process of time Thebes asserted an im- 
penal authority over the federal cities, and most of them were compelled 
to submit. Platsea espoused the alliance of Athens, and for a long 
time enjoyed her protection, but in the Peloponnesian war fell a victim 
to Theban revenge. The exiles returned and rebuilt the city after the 
peace of- Antalcidas, but it was again destroyed by the Thebans b.o. 373. 
Thespise was destroyed about the same time; having- long been suspected 
of disaffection to Thebes and fovour to Athens. The Thebans had dis- 
mantled its walls in the Peloponnesian war, though the flower of the 
Thespian youth had &llen in their cause at the battle of Delium. 
Orchomenus was taken and depopulated by the Thebans b.o. 368. They 
had resolved on that measure some years before, but were induced by 
Epaminondasto change their intention. Afterwards, being alarmed by 
a conspiracy of certain Orchomenian exiles, they fell upon the city, 
massacred the adult citizens, and sold the women and children for 
slaves. During the Phocian war, and shortly before or after the date of 
this Oration, Orchomenus was seized upon by the Phocian general, 
Onomarchus, and occupied as a fortified post At the close of that war 
it was delivered by Philip to the Thebans, who razed it to the ground. 
After the battle of Chseronea Philip caused all these three cities, 
Platsea, Thespise, and Orchomenus, to be restored. 

* Viz. that neither Lacedaemonians nor Thebans should be powerful 
&C. Most of the translators seem to have neglected the word $cti/ in 
this clause. Jacobs has : Aber dieses AUes zttgegeben. Auger : '' Nous 
conviendrons peut-6tre de ce point." Pabst and Francis commit the 
same error. LeUuid errs only in giving too much force to 9eiy : " But it 
will be said — yes ! this is indeed a point of utmost moment." 

The force of the argument is not impaired by this trifling error. But 
inattention to minutiae sometimes leads to considerable mistakes ; and 
I therefore notice it for the sake of the student. 



sliall not help the Megalopolitana ; for there will be no neces- 
sity ; and thus we shiJl be in no opposition to our fellows in 
arms : one people are, as they profess, our allies already, the 
other wilt become so now. And what more could we desire 1 
But should they' attempt injustice and determine on war — 
then — if this be the only question, whether we ought or ought 
not to abandon Megalopolis to the LacedEemoniaus, although 
it would be unjiist, I concede the point; let things lake their 
course, don't oppose your former partners in danger : but if 
you all know, that after taking that city they will march to 
attack Messene, let any of the speakers who are now go hard 
upon the Megalopolitans tell me, what in that case be will 
advise us to do. None will declare. However, you all know, 
that yon would be obliged to support them, whether these 
men recommend it or uot, both by the oatia tiat we have 
sworn to the MesBenians,' and because it is expedient that 
their city should bo preserved. Reflect therefore in your 
minds, whether it would be more noble and generous, to begiu 
your resistance to Lacedtemonian af,^es3ion with the defence 

^ I.e. the LacedBemoniana ; whom the orator docs not eipresely 
nnme, becaiiGe the; aic uppeimoet ia bis miad, since the clause ending 

' This enga^eiDBnt wan prohably onUrod into at the general peace, 
which waa eancludod after the battia of Kantinca, and b; vhich the 
Athenians, na well as other slates of Greece, Tecogoised the indcpeadenco 
of MeBseuia. Panamias mentions, that at this time, iihcii the uesiBtancc 
of Athens was ptajed for bj the Messenians, it wae promised in the 
event of a SpartoJi invaelan. 

It ia qnito clear fiom the ai^;umont of Bomoathencs, that tho claims 
of Slegalopolis upon the Athenians Btood upon a different footing from 
those of Messene, not being grounded upon an; former alliance. Yet 
in the narrative of Diodonia, XV. 94, we read Uiat the Athenians sent 
a body of troops under Pammenea to qnell an insurrection in Arcadia, 
which broke out in alwut a year's time after the peace, and threatened 
to diaaolve the Megalopolitan community; that I'ammenes reduced the 
malcontents to mibniisiuon, and compelled those who had seceded from 
Megalopolis, and gono back to their ancient homes, to return to the 
capitaL The name of Pammenes, a distiDguished Theban general and 
coUeagne of Epaminondas, pretty well indicates (as Thirlwall tiaa 
remarked) that eijBalow ought to be read in Diodorus instead of 
'AeijrafDw. Beeides, (independently of the proof afforded hy this 
Oration,) what conld be more improbable, than that tho Megalopolitana 
should Eo soon afler the battle of Mandnca request the assistance of 
Athens, tlieir opponentl On the other hand, what more probable, than 
that tbey should solicit tlie aid of Thebee, their ally] 
TOL. I. P 
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of Megfidopolis, or with that of Messene. You will now be 
considered as protectors of the Arcadians, and striving for the 
mslintenance of that peace, for which you exposed youTBelyes 
in the battle-fidld : wh^eas then it will be manifest to tiie 
world, that you desire Messene to stand not so much for iJie 
sal^ of justice, as for fear of Lacedsemon. Our purposes and 
our actions should always be just ; but we must also be careful, 
that they are attended with advantage. 

There is an argument of this kind urged by my opponents, 
that we should attempt to recover Gropus,^ and, if we now 
make enemies of the men who would assist us to gain it» we 
shall have no allies. I also say, we should try to Recover 
Oropus : but, that Lacedaemon will be our enemy, if we join 
alliance with the Arcadians who wish to be our friends, fliey 
of all men, I consider, are not at liberty to assert, who per- 
suaded you to assist the Lacedaemonians in their hour of 
danger. The men who argue thus actually persuaded yen — 
when all the Peloponnesians ' came to Athens and desired to 
march with you against the Lacedaemonians — to reject their 

' Oropus was on the confines of Attica and Boeotia, on the coast oppo- 
site Eretria in Enbcea. It anciently belonged to Athens, but fireqnently 
changed masters. In the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian. war it 
was betrayed to the Boeotians and Eretrians. It became indepoodent at 
the close of the war; but a few yean after, the Thebans took advantage 
of some internal distarbanoes to seize upon the city, which the^ le- 
moved neaiiy a mile from the coast, and annexed to the Boeotian con- 
federacy. A new revolution some time after restored it to Athens. But 
in the year 366 b.o. Themison, ruler of Eretria, got possession of it by 
the aid of some exiles. The Athenians marched agahist him, but, the 
Thebans also making their appearance with an army, they were induced 
to leave Oropos under Thelnai protection, until the dilute could be 
«micably settled. The Thebans however kept it in their own hands ; 
•■ad so it remained until after the battle of Ohseronea^ when Philip gave 
it up to the Athenians. 

^ This statement accords not with the nairative of Xenqphon, who 
makes no mention of such an application to Athens, though he states 
that the Athenians invited a congress to their own cily. Which was 
attended by many of the Peloponnesians. Biodoms however relates^that 
in the second year after the.battle of Leuctra the Spartans sent a force into 
Arcadia, and todk possession of Orchomenus ; that they were afterwards 
defeated by LyeOmedes of Mantinea, but f he Arcadians, stiU fearing 
the power of Sparta, even after th^ had been joined hy the iSleaos ma 
Ar^ves, sent an embassy for -assistance to Athens. The Athenians 
having rofbsed their request, they ai^lied to the Thebans^ who sent an 
army under EpamSnondas and Pelopidas. 
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OTcrturea, (on which accoirat, as a lust resource, thry applied 
to Thebes,) and to contribute money and risk j-mir lives for 
the safety of Lacedssmon. Yon would hardly, I think, liavo 
been diBpoBed to save them, bad they told yen, that after thuir 
deliverance, trolesa you suffered fchem to have tlieir own wav 
and commit injustice again, they should owe you no tlianka 
for your protection. And indeed, however repugnant it may 
be to the designs of the SpartiuiB, that we should ndojit the 
Areadian. alliance, surely their gratitude, for having been 
saved hy us in a crisis of estreme peril, ought to outweigh 
their resentment for being checked in tbeir aggression now. 
How then con they avoid aBsisting you to gain Oropus, or 
being thought the basest of mankind i By the gods I can- 

I wonder also to hear it argued, that, if we espouse the 
Arcadian nllianco and adopt these mensureB, our state will be 
chargeable with inconstancy and bad faith. It seems to me, 
O Athenians, the reverse. Why J Because no man, I appre- 
hend, will question, that in defending the Ltfcedsemonians, and 
the Thehans ' befoi^e them, and lastly the Euhcoana,' and 
making them afterwards her allies, oiir repahlic has always 
had one and the same object. What is that) To proteet 
the injured. If this be so, the inconstancy will not be ours, 
but theirs who refuse to affliere to justice ; and it will appear, 
that while circumstances change, through people continually 
encroaching, Athens changes not. 

It seems to me, the Lacedaemonians ore acting the part of 
very crafty men. For now they say, tliat the Eleana might 
to recover a certain part of Tripfaylia,' the rhllasians Trioa- 

' Ho aUudea to the war thnt foUowtd tlie Boizora of the Cadmea, 
pomiDoneed by tlie invBaion of Cloombcotos n.o. 378. Sea tlie Hiatoii™! 
Abalfict. 

' When the ThahuiB atlempted io gat possession of tUo island. See 
the Oralion an the Chereoite^e, ]). IIS. 

' Triphjlia -was a Bmall provinpo on the Cjpurisaian bflj-, hctirocn 
Elis and Mcnsenin, Concerning this there had hem ninn^ diKputea 
between t^e Elcatio and the Arcsdianfi, The chief town w«s Leprcum, 
which in ttic PelopoDnesian war became the cause or a nipture between 
Elie and Spuria. The Elcans hnd assisted Leprenm Bgainat tho 
Arcadiang, on condition of receiving half the Lqiroan territorj- : tor 
which the Ijepreann afterwarda paid a sort of ruot or iriliute of ono 
talent to Olympian Jupitat. On their refusin" to pay thie during thu 
war, the matter wua referred to Sparti, who decided in favour ol' the 
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ranum,' certain other Arcadians their territory, and we 
Oropns : not from a desire to see ns each possessiiig onr own 
— feur from this — it would be late for them to have become 
generous — ^but to make it appear as if they helped all to 
recover their claims, so that, when they march themselves to 
attack Messene, all these people may readily join and assist 
them, or be deemed imgrateful, after having obtained their 
concurrence in the question of their own several claims, for 
not returning the obligation. My opinion is, first, that our 
state, even without sacrificing any Arcadian people to the 
Lacedajmonians, may recover Oropus, both with their aid, if 
they are willing to be just, and that of others who hold that 
Theban usurpation ought not to be tolerated. Secondly, 
supposing it were evident to us, that, unless we permit the 
Lacedaemonians to reduce the Peloponnese, we cannot obtain 
possession of Oropus, allow me to say, I deem it more advi- 
sable to let Oropus alone, than to abandon Messene and 
Peloponnesus to the Lacedsemonians. I imagine, the question 
between us and them would soon be about other matters. 
However — I will forbear to say what occm^s to me — only 
I think, we should in many respects be endangered. 

Lepreans; whereupon the Eleans went over to the alliance of Argos and 
Athens. In the year b.o. 366, the Arcadians were in possession of 
Triphylia, when a body of their exiles who had fled to Elis assisted the 
Eleans to surprise Lasion, one of the Triphylian towns. A war thea 
broke out between Arcadia and Elis, in which the Eleans greatly 
suffered, though at the close of the war they distinguished themselres 
by a victory, gained over the Arcadians and Argives at Olympia, It 
was the time of the festival, which the enemy had determined to 
celebrate under the presidency of Pisa ; the games had actually beguiv 
when they were vigorously attacked and routed by the Eleans on the 
sacred ground. 

* Tricaranum was a fortress in the Phliasian territory. The city of 
Phlius was on the confines of Argolis, Achaia, and Arcadia. During 
the Theban war, when most of their allies had deserted the Lacedae- 
monians, Phlius continued faithful, and was exposed to the attacks of 
her neighbours. The Argives fortified Tricaranum, and kept it as a 
hostile post^ making incursions to plunder the Phliasian country, and 
attack the city, which at one time was nearly surprised by an Ai^ve* 
Arcadian force assisted by some exiles. The Phliasians^ whose con- 
stancy is praised by Xenophon, baffled all the attempts of their 
enemies. In the year 366 Chares the Athenian was sent to their 
assistance, and took Thyamia, another hostile fortress occupied by the 
Sicyonians. Tricaranum, it seems, remained in possession of the 
Argives. See further as to the history of Phlius, p. 175, note 1, 
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As to what the Megalopolitans have done o^inst you (as 
they say) under the influence of Thebes, it is absurd to bring 
that Hon' as a charge against them, and yet, vihea they proffer 
their friendship, with an intention of doing you good instead 
of harm, to mistrust and look for an excuse to reject them, 
■without considering that, the more zealous they prove this 
people to have been in the Theban cause, the more will they 
themselvea deserve your anger, for having deprived Atheos of 
Buch allies, when they applied to her before they applied to 
Thebes. It looks indeed, as if they wished a second time to 
turn these people to another alliance. 

I am sure— to judge from rational obaerration — and I 
think most Athenians will agree with me, that, if the Lace- 
diEiaonians take M^plopolis, MeBsene will be in danger ; and, 
if they take that ^o, I predict that you and the Thehans 
will be aUies. Then it ia much better and more honourable 
for us, to receive the Theban confederacy as our fiiends, and 
resist Lacedcemonian aiubition, than, out of reluctance to 
preserve the allies of Thebes, to abandon them now, and havo 
afterwards to preserve Thebes herself, and be in fear also for 
our own safety. I cannot but regard it as pcriloiia to our 
state, should the Lacediemoaians take Megalopolis, and again 
become strong. For I see, they have undertaken this war, 
not to defend themselves, but to recover theu: ancient power : 
what were their designs, when they possessed that power, you 
perhaps know better than I, and therefore may have reason 
to bo alarmed. 

I would fain ask the men, who tell us and say, they detest 
the Thcbans and the LacEd£emonians, whether they detest 
whom they detest respectively out of regard to you and your 
interests, or detest Thebans for the sake of Lacedfemoninns, 
and Lacedeemonians for the sake of Thebaas. If for their 
Bakes, to neither as rational beings ought you to listen : if 
they say for your soke, wherefore do they esalt either people 
unduly 1 It is possible, surely possible, to humble Tbeboa 
■nithout increasing the power of Lacedremon, Aye; and 
it 's much easie too. I vrill endeavour to show you how. 

It s ell kn wn that up to a certain point all men (how- 
ev d n lined) a e ashamed not to observe justice, and that 
thej penly pp the transgressors, especially where any 
pe pie Buft dama e : it will be found moreover, that what 
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mars everything, and origiiiates every mischief, is the uuwil- 
lingness to observe justice unifbrmly. Therefore^ that nosueh 
ob^acle may arise to the depression of Thebes, let us declare 
iksit Thespise and Orchomenus and Platfiea ought to be re- 
established, and let us co-operate with their people and caU on 
others to assist iis — just and honourable were this, not to 
jn^axd with indiffeirenee the extermioation of ancient cities^ 
but let us not abandon Megalopolis and Meesene to the ag- 
gressors^ nor, on the pretence of Thespife and Plataea, suffer 
existing and flourishing cities to be annihilated. If such be 
your declared policy, every one will desire, that Thebes should 
no longer hold her neighbour's dominion. If not — ^in the first 
place, we may expect to find these men oppose the other 
scheme, when they see that the establishment of those tovfm 
would be their own ruin : secondly, we shall have an inter- 
minable business of it ourselves ; for where indeed can itr^d, 
if we continually allow existing cities to be destroyed^ and 
require those which are in ruins to be restored ? 

It is urged by the most plausible speakers, that the pillais^ 

\ It wiui the practice among Qreclan states to inscribe their tji^aties 
«a pillars of stone or brass, which, so long as the treaties remained in 
force, were religiously preserved, and exposed to view in temples and 
other public places. And it was frequently provided in the treaty itself, 
where the pillars recording it shoula be deposited. Thus, in the treat/ 
of peace between Athens, Lacedsemon, and their respective allies, in 
the tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was stipulated that pillais 
should be erected at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus ; and also in the 
Acropolis at Athens, and in the temple of ApoHo at Amyclse. In the 
treaty between Athens, Elis, Argos, and Mantinea, made in the follow- 
ing year, it was agreed that stone pillars should be set up by the Atiie- 
nians on the Acropolis, by the Argives in the temple of Apollo in tlieir 
market-place, by the Mantineans in the temple of Jupiter in their market- 
place; and that they should jointly erect one of brass at Olympia. 
This (among many others) was seen by Pausanias in the Olympian 
temple. 

There is some diflkuliy attending the words that follow : ot Bl ^curl fikif 
avTois QUK tlvcu oT^Aos, a\x3t.T^ avt^ipipov ctyai rb troiovy ri^y <pi}Jay, I 
have followed the interpretation of Leland and Pabst, which makes good 
sense and agrees with the tenor of the argument Jacobs however 
expresses a doubt whether the words will admit of that interpretaticm ; 
and Ulpian, whom Beiske follows, explains them, (pari yhp /4^ hrdpxfir 
arfiXas, ** they say they have no pillars." Now it is impossible to admit 
this last explanation, when Pemosthenes, without denying the truth oi 
the Megalopolitan statement, still insists that the pillars sfaonld be 
taken down. It may also be urged that if this be the true meaning, 
the latter clause would scarcely harmonize with the former; for if the 



of their treaty with Theboa muBt bo talien down, if they 
(iieau to ba oui' steadiaat allioa. These people say, that with 
tlicm it is iMit.piliars, but interest that binds friendship, and 
they consider those who assist tliem to be allies. Granting 
auiji to be their Tiens, my notion is this. I say, we should 
both require of them the destraction of the pillars, and of the 
Lacedtemoniana the obaervanee of peace; if either party refuse 
to comply, whichever it be, we should side immediately with 
those that will. Should the Megalopohtans, notwithstanding 
the maintenance of peace, adhere to the Theban allianoe, it 
will surely be evident to ail, that they fiivour the ambitioa of 
the Thebans instead of justice. On the other hand, if the 
Megalopolitans in good foith espottse our allianco, and the Laos- 
daimiiniana do not choose to observe peace, they will niuely 
prove to the world, that they are striving not only for the 
restoration, of Thcspia, but for an opportunity of conqueiing 
PeloponneBus whila tdie ThebauB.are entangled in tiiis war. 
Oue thing in ceitain men surprisee ms ; that they dread the 
enemies of Laoedsemon becoming allies of Thebes, and yet 
see no danger in the Laoedtemonians conquering them ; 
although we have actual experience fumiahed by the past, 
that the Thebaiib always use these allioa against Lacedfemon, 
wliereas the LacedaJoioniaus, whilst they had the samo people, 
used them against us.. 

I think further, you ought to consider this. If you reject 
the Megalopohtans — should their city ba destroyed and them- 
selves dispersed,' the Looedtomonians at once ISeoomc power- 
ful : should they chance to escape, (as unlioped-for events 
people or Mogalopolis had no pillars, farther a^^ment waa ubbIoib, 
Bcbides, it is very unlilEiily tboy had nanc. Tlio doubt of Jacobg is 
fonniled upon tao mtnub' a, view of grammatical nicety. It would have 
been better had tbo order of words been, oi irrfiAaa dXAcI tj aviLfiaay 
clvoi. At tbe Bame lime, the words as the7 stand maj, according 
to strict rales of grammar, be lileraily translated thim : " They say that 
with tbem it is not pillars, it ia interest that makes friendship,"— tbe 
fhm bring repeated twice. The sentence is not so well construeted Ba 
in the other oaae; hut we cannot alwaya eipeet from an author tbe 
most ueat and elegant modea of eipression. In this cUubb lay an 
omphasis on tiK nnd on irr^Ast, bnt not spon itrai, and then the reading 
will eipresB tbe true senra. 

Few persons will approve of Schaefer's conjecture, subatituting xfris 
for el)™, or Weiska'a far-fetched espLanation of— ovk riim for niia^iit sIhu, 
i. e. oMfi-di Xiyoe. 

' Into villages. See p. 76, note 3. 
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do happen,) they will in justice be steadfEust allies of tbe 
Thebims.^ If you accept them for allies, the immediate con- 
sequence to them will be deliverance bj your means— but 
passing from their case — ^let us consider what may be looked 
for and apprehended with reference to Thebes and LacedflemoiL 
Well then : if the Thebans be vanquished in war, as they 
ought to be, the Lacedsemonians wOl not be unduly great, 
having these Arcadians for their rivals, living near them. If 
the Thebans chance to recover and come off safe, they wSi 
at all events be the weaker for these men having become our 
allies and been preserved through us. So that in every pomt 
of view it is expedient, that we should not abandon the Arca- 
dians, and that they should not appear (in case they do escape) 
to have owed their deliverance to themselves, or to any other 
people but you. 

I have spoken, Athenians, (Heaven is my 'witness,) not 
from private affection or malice towards either party, but 
what I consider advantageous for you : and I exhort you not 
to abandon the Megalopolitans, nor indeed any other of the 
weaker states to the stronger. 

1 The event proved the justice of this remark. Demosthenes codH 
not prevail on the Athenians to follow his counseL They joined the 
alliance of neither party. Archidamus commenced war against the Arca- 
dians, who were assisted by Argos, Sicyon, and Messene. In the cooise of 
the same year, Philip having defeated Onomarchos in the great battle of 
PagassB, the Thebans were enabled to send forces to the succour of their 
old allies. On the other hand, the Lacedaemonians were reinforced by 
some Phoolan mercenaries ; and the war was carried on for two yean 
with various success, and at length terminated by a truce. The Arca- 
dian confederacy, however, were alienated from Athens, and the had 
effects of this were discovered some time after, when, alarmed at the 
designs of Sparta, they applied not to Athens, but to Philip, for as^t- 
ance, and thus caused Macedonian influence to extend itself in Pelopon- 
nesus. See the Argument to the Second Philippic 
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ON THE TREATY WITH ALEXANDER. 



This la one of the Orations whicli h^ genersllf been cooBidered Bporioue ; 
jet 39 it is publishod in Becker's and other editions of Demostlieiits, 
it finds a place in this tranitlatJon. 
lb purpotta to be an address to tiie Athenian people, rousing them to 
take arms against Alexander liing of Macedon, and Ghslie oS' the 
ignomiaioua yoke to which they were Bultjected, on accoimt of coitaia 
injuriouB sets committed by that monarch in Tiolstion of Ilia engage- 
ments. It appears tliat in the year B.C. 335, a. treaty nan entered into 
between Alexander and the Greek states, according to which a general 
peace wan to be maintained by all the raombera of the Greek com- 
munity, both with Macedonia and among themselves, every alate 
eEiJoying political independence, and Alexander being the common 
protector of all. It ia alleged that Alexander had broken tlio treaty 
by Bnndry acts of interference with Greek cities, moro especially 
llcssene, where the sons of Philiadea had by his ioflnence regained 
poEBcsslon of tha government. Another complaint is, that some 
Athenian ehips returning from the Euxine had oeen seized by Mace- 
donian officers ; and that Athens had been insulted hy a Macedonian 
galley sailing into the Pirseus without leave. 
Tbe date of tbo speech may have been n.o. 331, after Alczander bad 

oroeaed over into Asia. 
It 18 right, Athenians, that those who bid yon observe 
your oaths and engagements should, if they do so from con- 
vietion, have your entire concurrence. For I think nothing 
BO becomes a people who enjoy self-government, as to be 
regardful of equity and justice. The persons then, who are bo 
Tehement in urging this course, should not trouble you with 
declamations on the principle, while their conduct ia directly 
opposite ; but should aubmit to inquiry now, and either have 
you under their direction in such matters for tho future, or 
retire and leave you to advisers who expound the rules of 
justice more truly — ao that you may either tamely endure 
your wrongs, and let the n^ressor have his way, or, preferring 
justice to every other consideration, you may bo above all 
reproach, and consult your own interest without delay.' From 

■ /.e. by taking arms against Alexander, wbicb la a measure of 
prudence as well 09 justice. 
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the very terms of the treaty, from the oaths by which the 
common peace was ratified, you may see at once who the 
transgressors are, — in what important particulaxs, I will 
briefly explain.^ 

Were you asked, men of Athens, what would most strongly 
excite your indignation, methinks you would all say, that if 
you were constrained* — I mean, if the Pisistratids were alive 
at this day, and an attempt were made to reinstate them by 
force, that you would snatch up your arms and encounter 
every peril rather than receive them ; or, yielding, you mxvA 
be slaves^ like those that are purchased in the market-— «iid 
&r worse,' inasmuch aa no man will kill a seryaat wantonfy, 
while the subjects of tyrants are notoriously destiojed wiiiiout 
trial, and have outxages also committed upon their wives fmd 
children. Well then — ^Alexander has, contrary to his oath 
and the express conditions of the geneial peace, brought baek 
to Messene the sons of Philiades, her tyrants.^ In so doing 
has he paid regard to justice — or has he not ratEteraqted on 

> Beiske explains iif cKflferently : '' «& brBritate^ qam Ideimi habet in 
tant& ai^^iunenii amplitudine ;* i.a " briefly, considering tlie importance 
and magnitude of the question." 

^-Schaefer thinks the words df ru dmyit^i ongfat to be eoBnecied 
with ayeanuerfiautrt, from which they have been diiy'oined by an error of 
the copyist I connect them with the following clause, and explain it 
thus : — The orator was intending simply to add irgotrS^^Otu rois Hurt- 
(rrgari^, but then it occurring to him that the family of Pisistratus 
were extinct, he inserts the hypothetical clause el ^w k, r. \.^ which 
interrupting the first train of thought, the sentence becomes somewhat 
irregular. We need not be surprised at examples of loose construction 
among the orators. At the present day fbw of our public 8|ieakeTS 
attend closely to rules of syntax. An Attic audience was more ftustidious 
than an English, yet would tolerate occasional anaooltitha. Many of 
these would be retained in the published orations ; and 0ome even by 
design ; for now and then a loose mode of speech is more happy than a 
formal sentence. 

^ Keiske takes roa-oirtp fiaX?iOjf in connexion:. with hgtrdurmmra^ ti^-—' 
ujcofAcivcu, I agree wltli Pab^t and Leland, who connect it/ with 

* Philiades was tyrant of Messene in the lifetime of Philip: Hjs 
sons, Keon and Thra^lochus, were expelled for oppressive conduct^ 
but afterwards restored by Alexander. They are mentioned in tlie 
Orations >on the- Crown among the list of traitora, by whom, as Demos- 
thenes contends, Grecian liberty was sold to Macedonia, Polybius 
however maintains that the reproaches of Demosthenes ware uxynst, 
and that the connexi(m of these men with Macedonia waa for their 
coantr>''s benefit. (XVII. 14.) 
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luB own arbitrary principles, in contempt oC you and the 
common agreement f If then such vioienee done to jour- 
seWes would rouae your utnioat resentment, you ought not to 
remain pasaiTe, whea it has been committed eleewiiere in 
-violation of the oaths taken to you : nor should certain per- 
sona here require as to ohserve the oaths, yet leave to men 
who have so llagrantly biokou thorn a liberty like this. It 
caunot indeed be permitted, if you mean to do your duty : 
for it ifi further declared' iu the articleSr that whoever- aets as 
Alexander has done ahall be deemed au enemy by all parties 
to the peace, himself and hia country, and that all shall take 
arms against him. Therefore, if we ]«)'form our engagemcuta. 
we shall treat the restorer of these eiiles as aa enemy. 

Perhaps these Wends of tyranny may say, that the sons of 
Philiadea reigned m Meaaene before the treaty waa made, 
and therefore Alexander rcatorea them. But the ai^ument is 
ridiculous — to expel tyrants from Leaboa, who reigned before 
the treaty, that is, the tyrants of Antisaa and Eresus,' on the 
plea that such form of government is oppi-essive ; yet hold 
that it makes no diffia-ence iu Mcsseee, when the same oui- 
sauoe is eatabliahed ! 

Be^des — the treaty prescribes in the very commencement, 
that tjie Greeks ahall bo free and iudepcadcut Would it uot 
be the height of absurdity, that the tJause making them firee 
and independent should stand first iu the treaty, yet that 
one who reduces them to servitude should not be deemed to 
have violat«d the compact t If theu, men of Athens, we 
mean to abide by our oaths aud covenants, and do that act of 
jusdee which they require of you, as I just uow meatioued, 
we must certainly take up arms and mareli against the 
ofTonders with such alliea aa wilt join us. Or tJiink ye that 
opportunity haa such foree aometimes, as to cmTj out policy 
without right' — and now, when opportunity aud pohcy meefc 

' Antibsa and Greain are eilies in Loslioa. 

' " Sic conatfoe," tayn tVolf— Iifx^cui ipdrrHv n) invt^ipw iml inu 
TOD ti/taiou — 'O Kaipis Irrxtin rfHTTCiv to anit^iifoy, Tovrtirri, SimTas, 
ilaitka: " Bravius tie diutum est, ituod pleaius st pUitius uil liunc 
niodum diiiaset : oSna Xajjxui tLan £i(f^»6n ^|iui mi &rtv nv Iwolgi', 
Si". (aHlMni ailere ut cogal nas.'' 

Sihaeftr; "to aodl Wolfium." 

BeUke eiplaioe tho indirect memjnfr of the wonl*, nod Wolf tboir 
direct meaning. But the point of the matter is intelligible enough 
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together for the same right, will ye wait for any other time, 
to assert your own freedom and the freedom of all Greece 1 

I come to another point imder the articles. It is written, 
that if any persons subvert the constitutions, which existed in 
the several states when they swore the oaths of ratification, 
they shall be deemed enemies by all parties to the peace. 
Now consider, men of Athens : the Achaians, of Peloponnesus 
were living under popular government. Among them, the 
Macedonian has overthrown the democracy of Pellene, ex- 
pelling most of the citizens : their property he has given to 
their servants, and set up Chaeron the wrestler as tyrant. We 
are parties to the treaty, which directs us to r^ard as ene- 
mies the authors of such proceedings. Then must we obey 
this article of the convention, and treat them as enemies — or 
will any of these hirelings be impudent enough to say no— 
these Inrelings of the Macedonian, who have grown rich by 
betraying you ? For assuredly they are not ignorant of these 
proceedings : but they have arrived at such a pitch of inso- 
lence, that, guarded by the armies of the tyrant, they exhort 
you to abide by the violated oaths, as if perjury were his pre- 
rogative ;* they compel you to abolish your own laws, releas- 
ing persons who have been condemned in courts of justice, 
and forcing you into numerous other unconstitutional acts. 
Naturally enough. It is impossible that men who have sold 
themselves to oppose their country's interests, should care for 
laws or oaths : they use their empty names, to cajole people 
who assemble here for pastime, not for discussion, and who little 
think that the calm of the moment will lead to strange dis- 
turbances hereafter. I repeat, as I declared at the outset — 
hearken to them who advise you to observe the treaty : unless 
they consider, in recommending observance of the oaths, that 
they forbid not the commission of injustice, or suppose, that 
the establishment of despotism instead of democracy and the 

withoat a paraphrase ; and in translating we need not cut down every 
figurative expression Into plain prose. French translators are apt to do 
this, aiming chiefly at clearness, in which they excel. Aufrer*s version 
is : ''On bien, pensez-vous que Toccasion est quelquefois suffisante pour 
nous faire suivre notre int^iN&t aux depens de la justice 1 " 

^ I have borrowed this expression from Leland. We might say — 
"ho had the privilege of pequry." But Leland's word better suits a 
monarch. Auger : ''comme si ce Prince disposoit du paijure en mattre 
absolu." 
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subversion of constitutional governments will be felt by 

But irliat ia yet more ridiculous — it is in the articles, that 
all members of the congress,' all guardians of the public safety, 
shall see that in the confederating states there be no blood- 
shed or banishment conti-ary to the laws established iu each, 
no confiscadons of property, nor divisions of land, nor abolisli- 
ing of debts, nor liberating of slaves for revolutionary pur- 
poses. They however — so &r from checking any of such 
proceedings — even help to hring them abouL Are they not 
worthy of death, when they promote such plagues in our 
cities, plagues which (because they arc so grievous) the whole 
body were commissioned to prevent f 

I will show you a further breach of the articles. It in 
declared, that it shall not be lawful for exiles' to make an 

' Whicli met at Corinth, where the treaty was made. 

= The nominative case to Mralav is either al auvB^iau or al r6\ei!. 

' From moat of the Greet citiea there were eiiles, banished for 
political canaes, and ready to take advantage of any revolution, to 
return to Iheir country. If these were many in number, more espe- 
eiallj if they were connected itith a party at home, or sapported by a 
roreigtt power, they wonld causa considerable uneasineBS to the govern- 
ment. Such for eiamplo were the eiilea from Elia and Phlina, who 
have already come mider our notice. {6ee pp. 134, 174, notes.) Such 
aUo weretho Boeotian exiles, while their countiy was snbject to The1>es. 
A3 the treaty of Corinth reeogniaed the independence of the Greek 
states, and preserved their inatitutiona inviolate, the clause regarding 
exilea waa in the spirit of snch arrangement, and introduced as as. 
additional aeeurity. Alexander conceded this, being intent on the 
Persian war, and wiahlng at that lime to conciliate the Greeka ; after- 
wards, caring leas about their favour, he, or hia regent Anti pater, Eonglit 
to extend Macedonian infloeuce by meana of a different kind. Of the 
facta mentioned here little is known from other sonrcea : hut this 
restoration of the exiles is a measure not only probable of itself, but in 
accordance with one taken by Alexander at a later period, of which an 
ncconnt !a given by Diodonia. About a year hefore hia death, Alex- 
ander caused an edict to be published at Olympis, by which the Greek 
citiea were eoramanded to receive back lieir eijles, except auoh as 
hart committed sacrilege or murder. Great consternation was produced 
by this order, the object of which was to make the Macedonian 
intcreat, by means of the returned exiles, preponderant iu every state. 
DcraosthencB was aent to Olympia, to remonatiate with Nicanor tho 
JIacedonian envoy. Hicanor however had no option but to esooute his 
ma'ler'a commission. The alarm of the Athenians was increased by 
the appearance of a largo body of their exiles at Megara, They resolved 
to send an emha^y to Alexander, to entreat his forbearance. This was 
doce, and the miBsion was ancecsBful : but on Alexander's death, which 
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excursion with armfl from any oitieB inolttded in the peace, to 
attack any other city comprehended in the peace ; if they do, 
the city from which they start shall be excluded -from the 
treaty. Well ! The Macedonian has cairied his arms about 
with so little scruple, that he has never yet laid them domm, 
but still marches wherever he can with arme in -liaiDd, Aid 
more now than before, inasmuoh aS by an edict he has 
restored various exiles in different places, and the wrestling- 
master in Sicyon. If we are bound then to obey the terms 
of the convention, as these men declare, the states guilty of 
such conduct are under treaty with us no longer. 1 aHow, 
if the truth is to be suppressed, we must not say they are 
the Macedonian : but when these traitorous ministers of 
Macedonia never oease urging you to fulfil the conditions of 
the treaty, let us hearken to their counsel, as it is jast, and 
let us deliberate — putting them under your ban, as the oath 
requires — how to treat people whose tempers are so im- 
perious and insolent, who are always either forming 'or exe- 
cuting some designs, and making a mockery of the peace. 
How can my opponents dispute the propriety of this i Do 
they require the dauses against our country to be in force, 
and not allow those which are for our protection? Does l^is 
appear to be justice ? Will they confirm whatever is against 
us in the oaths and favourable to our adversaries — -yiet think 
proper continually to oppose any fair advantage that is 
secured to us against them 1 

To convince you still more clearly, that the Greeks will 
never charge you with infringing any part of the convention, 
but will even thank you for taking upon yourselves to expose 
the guilty parties — ^I will, as the articles are numerousf, glance 
cursorily at a few points. 

T believe one article is, that all the contracting parties 
may navigate the «ea^ that none shall molest them, that none 
of them shall force a vessel into port ; that whoever breaks 
this condition shall be deemed an enemy by all parties. Now, 
men of Athens, jou know perfectly well, that this has been 
done by the Macedonians. They ha;ve come to be so lawless, 

followed Boon afiber, a vising of the Orseks took place, which had wdl- 
oig'h oyeithrown the Macedoniaa »power. (Phis was the war called tibe 
Liumaii, in whioh the AtiiieniaiiB and their allies were at first vietorions, 
hut were finally crashed by Antipafcer. 
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that they carried into Tencdoe all our vcKseb ironi the Enxine, 
Bnd under pretonoes ret^ieed to release them,' nntil yon 
determtDed to man a hundred shipa of war and launch thorn 
immedintely, and appomted Mencstbcus to the command. 
Ts it uot aWuid, when the wroiigti done by others are of such 
number aud magnitude, tliat their friends here, instead of 
restroiniDg them the tTansgronsors, ehould advise ub to observe 
a compact so bttlc regRrded ) As if it were further dedared. 
that treepasH should be alloved to oue party, and not even 
reeietance to the other ! Were not their nets both lawless 
tud eensclcfit, when they violated their oaths to such an 
extent, as had well-nigh juetly deprived them of their mari- 
time supremacy 1 ' And as it is. they hiive left you this ple» 
beyond a question, when you ehooBe to enforoe it : for as- 
suredly they have not the less broken the convention, because 
they loft off committing treepasses : thty are only fortunate 
in profiting by your indolence, that will not even take advan- 
ta^ of a right. 

The most humiliating circumBtance is this — that whilst all 
others Greeks and barbarians, dread your enmity, these 
npstarts' alone compel you to despise youreelves, either per- 
suading or forcing; you into mefisuree, as if they were atates- 
inen of Abdem or Haronea,* uot of Athena. At the same 
time they weaken your power, and strengthen that of your 
adrcrsariea ; and yet (without perceiving it) acknowledge our 
republic to be irresistible ; for they forbid her to mainbiin 
justice justly,* as though she could easily vanquish her 
enemies, if she chose to consult her own iutorests. And their 
notion is reasonable. For as long as we can be indisputably 

' Schacfer takes iiptlaar in the utlk ot inuriai"a. 

• Alexandpr haring I17 the tre»tj 'bcoQ dcclareil geiienilitiiimo of 
the Omkf, u saprematT' botb oa land and tea xas acoardcd to Hace- 
-dODla. alUioug-h tliat kingdom did not aclnallj [Hwhss to large a Ilaiit 
a* AlkcDi. The Allienians tuniUbed twcotj gallcja Ui tlie annamiini. 
wbich coDTiiTcd Ateiander acroas Ibe UelleBpoDt. 

' The origioal iwiwAovtiii (nouKuux r{rj,ta, as tho French bh;,) i.i 
noticed b; IJIiaiilnii a» a term uot likolj 10 I111 uud by Detaastbenea, 
80 u 0tf\iiptiirrTmi. "Tbt former aiipeua to me a veiy good word. We 
hare none that eiacUy eorrBflpoHda wilb iU 

• These were eitlet In Thmoe. Abttera wna bmoiu for the Mupidlt} 
of the hikaMlaDlii, Umagh It prodoced Demooritui thi! i^hitoBophtr. 

' B«cane they rMommcnd Ifaat the Alheniani should obaorve Iha 
treaty, and the Maeedoniwii be allowed la briak it. 
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masters of the sea alone, we may find other defences for the 
land, in addition to our existing force, especially if by good 
fortune these men, who are now guarded by the tyrant's 
armies, should be put down, some of them destroyed, some 
proved to be utterly worthless. 

So grave an offence (in addition to what I have mentioned 
before) has the Macedonian committed in the affair of the 
ships. But the most outrageous and overbearing act of the 
Macedonians is what has lately occurred — ^their daring to sail 
into the Pirseus contrary to our convention with them. And 
you must not regard it as a light matter, men of Athens, 
because there was only one ship ; but* as an experiment on 
our patience, that they may have liberty to do it with more, 
and a contempt of the agreement, as in the former instances. 
That they meant to creep along by degrees, and accustom us 
to tolerate such intrusions, is evident from this only — the 
commander who put into port, (who ought with his galley to 
have been instantly destroyed by you,) asked permission to 
build small boats in our harbours--does it not show that their 
contrivance was, instead of sailing into port, to be inside at 
once? And if we allow small boats, we shall shortly allow 
vessels of war ; if a small number at first, very soon a large. 
It is impossible, you know, to make this excuse,* that in 
Athens there is plenty of ship-timber, (which is brought with 
trouble from a distance,) and a scarcity in Macedonia, (which 
supplies it at the cheapest rate to all purchasers.) No. They 
looked both to build vessels here, and to man them in the 
same harbour, although it was expressed in the treaty, that 
nothing of the kind should be allowed. And these liberties 
will increase more and more. With such contempt in every 
way do they treat our republic, through their instructors 
here, who suggest to them what course to pursue. And such 
is the estimate which, in common with these men, they have 
formed of Athens, that she is inexpressibly feeble and imbecile, 

1 I do not, with Scbaefer and Pahst, understand fiiya before 8ti, but 
simply take viroKiprriov to be repeated. The words ovk i<pp6vrura» k. r. A., 
may be literally translated: "They [in so doing] disregarded the 
common articles, just as they disregarded the articles before men- 
tioned:" that is: 'Hhey disregarded the convention in this particular, 
as they disregarded those articles which 1 mentioned before." 

* Understand iroi^ou tovto, " to say they did it because,** &c 
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tJiat she has uo forethoiaght for the future, nor tuies auy 
account how tlie tjrant olierves the treaty.' 

That treaty, Athenians, I exhort you to obey, in such 
manner ae I explnined, insisting' (under the pririli^e of my 
age) that you might at the same time esercise your rights 
without reproach, and use without danger the opportit- 
nitiea which impel yon to your good. For there is a fur- 
ther addition to the articles — " if we will be parties to the 
common peace." This, " if wo will," means also a diiFei'ent 
thing-—" if we ever ought to ocase ahameftiUy following others, 
and forgetting those honours, of which we, beyond all people, 
have won bo many from the earliest time." Therefore, with 
your permission, men of Athens, I will move, as the ti'eaty 
commands, to make war upon the transgressors.' 

' Wolt ho! a nota on thia pasFape, not rery compUnientary to tha 
Athenians — " Becte quidem eenserunt, niai Demosthenes ubique 
mentiLur, qui laletii notiis depingU Atheoiensem populuiu, ut aeina 
ignavisBimo, qui y'ix. contia ct fuetiliua excltari qneat, corapanuidus 
videatur," 

' I CDonect iit^iBtutmiiiiiy with itaSirfp, tr with xp^"^"- ^^ 
following sentence i have rencierGd according to Schaefer'a interpreta- 
tion; but Eo far agree witli Keiske, that 1 think it is too ill-written it. , 
be worth a note. 

* Almost all critics, aceient and modem, have pronounced this 
Oraticu to be spuriouB. Libanius aBcribes it to Hjperides, Ulpian to 
HegesippuB. History afibrds no confirmation of the fact tluit Euch a 
speech ever nag made. And it nould also be Btraage, if DemoEtbcnes 
had purposed to make war against Alexander, that there should ho no 
allusioa to It in either of the apeechcs on tho Crown. Auger makes the 
following remarks on the inferiority of the style : 

" Quoicjue ce discoura so trouTe dans lea teavrea de D6moBthene, tons 
lea critiques a'accordent il dire qu'il n'eat pas de DcmoGtbiioe. Je anis 
tr^ fart de leur avis. Je n'y IrouTe point cette vShCmeiice et cette 
rapidity de style, cetto nettetg, cette clarte lumineuse, ccttd profondeur 
dans lea idfies, qui caract6risont DfmostbEne." 

Fraacia says : 

" Our editors have preserced to us tbc Orations upon Halonneaas and 
Aleiaodor's treaty with Athens, even while they hold them written by 
other aathora, and unworthy of onr orator's character. The translator 
therefore hopes to bo forgiven his not attempting to preserro wliat 
in thcmaelTea are'coafeEaediy fpurioas, and, if they were genuine, would 
he injurious 1« the reputation of hia author. A painting would do 
little honour to the cabinet of the curious, merely becauee IgnoraQoo 
and false taste had once given it to the divine Bapl^eL" 

The only commentator that 1 have aeon, who maintains tho gcuuino- 
ncss of this Oration, is Leiand. It is but fair to hear his reasons : 

"Critics seem willing to ascribe this oiutiou to Ucgcaippus. or to 

VOL. I. 4 
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Hypeddes. It is obsenred that tbe style is diffuse, lan^id, and 
disgiuced by some affected phrases ; and that the whole composition by 
ao means breathes that wirit of boldness and freedom which appears in 
the orations of Demosthenes. But these differences may possibly be 
accounted for, without ascribing it to another author. Dejection and 
Texation, a conscionsness of the fiedlen condition af his eountry, despair 
«nd terror at the view of the Macedonian power, might have naturally 
produced an alteration in the style and mann^ of the orator^s addreti^. 
A great epic genius, when in ite decline, is said by Louginus to fall 
naturally into the fabulous. In like manner, a great popular speaker, 
when hopeless and desponding, checked and controlled by his fears, 
may find leisure to coin words, and naturally recur to affected expres- 
sions, when the torrent of his native eloquence is stopped. Nor is the 
Oration now before us entirely destitute of force and spirit. It appears 
strong and vehement, but embarrassed. The fire of Demosthenes some- 
times breaks forth through all obstacles, but is instantly allayed and 
suppressed, as if by fear and caution. The author, as Ulpian expresses 
it, speaks freely, and not freely : he encourages the citizens to war, and 
yet scruples to move for war in form ; as if his mind was distracted 
between fear and confidence. In a word, I regard this Oration on the 
Treaty with Alexander as the real work of Demosthenes, but of 
Demosthenes dejected and terrified, willing to speak consistently with 
himself, yet not daring to speak all that he feels. It may be compared 
to the performance ^ an eminent painter, necessarily executed at' a 
time when his hands or eyes laboured under some disorder, in which we 
^nd the traces of his genius and abilities obscured by many marks of 
his present infirmity." 
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The taking of Oljotliua wns one of tUc tuming-poiub of Pliilip's 
success, nnd merits particular atteiitiiin. 

Oljntlius was tbe cliief city of the Clmlcidic pCDinsnla, wliiidi is 
aeporuted from tlie iolaud pM^ of llncedonia hj a range of moun- 
tains, crossing frotn tbe Tliermuc to the Strjmotiic gulf. The 
tieiiinsuU itself runs out into Ihtec smaller pcninsuliLS or tonf^es of 
iund, the eastern of whicli is overall Ddowed bj Mount Alho3, and was 
called Acte; the central was named Sithonia, and the westei'u 
Fallene. Tlie whole district was called Chalcidice, on account of the 
tiumeroiis colonies planted there bj the Chflloidians of Eubcea. In, 
tarlj times, and long before Athens took a prominent part in Grecian 
alTiurs, Clialcis and Eretria, tlie chief cities of Eubxa, hod acquired 
couaiderabU eminence, and seat out colonics not onlif to the northern 
parts of Greece, but to Sicilj and Italy. Of their Macedonian colo- 
nies the most ancient was Mcihnne, founded by tiic Eretrians in 
Pieria. In the Ghalcidic region lliere were established upwards of 
tliirty towns, many of Euboic origin. The principal among them 
were, ApoUouio, Stagira, Acanthus, CleuuK, Argvlus, Meode, Scioue, 
Torane, Mccyberut^ Aiithemus, Sane, .^nciu, Sparlolns, PotidtEo. 
Tills last cily, so important in Athenian history, was fouaded by 
Corinth. 

Olyolhus, which stood at the bead of the Toronaic gnif, was orifji- 
nnllj iuliabited bj a Bottiaaiu tribe ; but having been taken by Aria- 
bazus, the Persian satrap, who massacred the pnoulatlon, it was 
repeopled by Chalcldhius.' At the close of the Persian war, tlie 
Greek cities on timt coast became atLacbed -to the general coufa- 
dera^, of which Athene was at (he Iiead. But Potidsaand many of 
the Chalcidian cities were induced to revolt froin Athens, B.C. 133, 
chicHj by the perauasiou of Perdiccaa, king of Macedonia, nnd under 
promise of assistance from Pelojtoiinesus. Perdiccas at the same 
time addscd, that the inhabitants of the smaller towns on tbe coast 
should remove to Olynthns, and concentrate their power in that cily, 
which. On account of its position, a little inland, vaa less expos^ to 

(1) Hcrod^m., V.L .fT. '-t 

q2 
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an attack from the sea. Tliis was done, and by such means Oljnthus 
became the capital of the Chalcidic population.^ 

During the Peloponnesian war, although Potidaea was taken, the 
members of the Chalcidian league maintained their independence 
against Athens. In the third year of the war they defeated the 
Athenians near Spartolus. It was partly at their invitation that 
Brasidas was sent to attack the Athenian possessions in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it was their jealousy that in a great measure pre^ 
vented the restitution of Amphipolis, after the peace of Nicias. In 
the eleventh year of the war the Olynthians took Mecybema, which 
was defended by an Athenian garrison. This place, which is near 
Olynthus on the Toronaic gulf, they afterwards made the port of 
their own city.* A tnice followed between Athens and Olynthus ; and 
•the misfortune of the Athenians in Sicily prevented them from making 
any further attempt to restore their empire in this quarter. 

At the close of tne Peloponnesian war, when the power of Athens was 
annihilated, a new prospect was opened to the ambition of the Olyn- 
thians. Potidaea and many other towns joined their confederacy. A 
large military force was kept on foot, and they began to turn their 
thoughts to the establishment of a navy, for which their peninsular 
situation and the abundance of ship-timber in the country were emi- 
nently favourable. It might have been better for them, had they 
confined then* attention (at least for some time) to the acquisition of 
maritime power ; but the weakness of their neighbours tempted them 
to make mland conquests in Thrace aud Macedonia, which led to 
a combination against them before their strength was sufficiently con- 
sohdated. History is silent as to any opemtions in Thrace, but we 
are informed, that they had acquired considerable influence among 
the independent Thracian tribes, who inhabited the country stretcli- 
ing eastward of the Strymon towards Rhodope ; and it is probable 
that they coveted possession of the mine district of Pangseus. But 
the hostilities in which they engaged with Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia led to most important results. At first they were completely 
successful : they either took or seduced from his allegiance a gre-Jit 
number of Macedonian towns. They even got possession of Pella, 
which afterwards became the capital of Macedonia; and Amyntas, 
who had about the same time suffered a great defeat from the 
lUyrians, appeared to have lost all his dominions. Diodorus says, 
that he surrendered Pella to the Olynthians in the time of his 
distress, and they refused to restore it when his afiaire were retrieved. 
However this be, it was certainly in their hands shortly before the 
year B.C. 383, when Sparta commenced the war, which I am about to 
mention.' 

(1) Thucydides, i. 58. The war in the Chalcidic is related in divers parts of his 
history. See particularly iv. 79; v. 21, 38, 39, 80 ; vi. 7. 
. (2) Fragment from the end of Strabo's seventh book, rm ^OXvv9ov inivetov iartv. 

(S) The history of these events is related by Xenophon, Hellen. lib. t. c. 2, 3 
Diodorus Siculus, lib.^xv. c. 19—23. 
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Amvntns applied to Spnrta for aid ; hul; it was not liia solicitation 
so iiiuoh, as one from aiiotbcr quarter, tliat induced tlie Laceda:- 
moilians to interfere- Apollonia and Acantlius, the two greateat 
(next to Oljntlius) of the Cbaloidian cities, had sent au emhaasy lo 
Sparta far the same purpose, to implore her protection ngainst tlie 
Oijutiiians, w!iD threatened them with war, unless thej would join 
their confederacy. 

It niaj seem surprising, that people situated as tlifsa were, 
exposed to a^nression from powerful slates and monarchies, sliould 
not have perceived tlie advantage of a federal union such as that at 
tvhich Oljnlhus was the head. But this was the feeling of Greek 
states in general; thej preferred indepeniienee to safety. Tlie same 
jealous feeling had overthrown the Athenian emnire; it was destined 
to work the ruin of Oljntiius, and lead ultimately to the suhju^tioa 
of Greece. Apollouia and Acanthus liad never joined the Tei^ue 
which had been formed under the adyicp of Perdiccas; the condilious 
of which, though liberal, involved a submiasion fo Oiynthus as tlio 
Tulini; state. Apollonia had once beea the most considerable city of 
the district; it lay far inland, about twelve miles from Oljnthus, at 
t!ie fool of the Cissasan mount^inB. Acanthus was a coast-town on 
the Strymonic gulf, nortli of the isthmus of "Mount Athos, acioss 
which the famous canal was cut for Xcrses. The Acanthiaua were 
the first people that revolted from Athens, when Brnsidas came into 
Iheir country. Their jealousy of Athens was now transferred to 
Olynthua. 

The ambassadors from these two cities were introdaced by the 
Ephora to the Spartan assembly, which was attended by deputies 
from ihe Feloponuesian allies. The Acanthian envoy addressed to 
them an elaborate speech, in which he set forth Ihe growing power 
and ambitious projects of Olynlhus, her military force and resources, 
the towns that she had wrested from Macedonia, the extreme weak- 
ness of Amyntas, and the danger that threatened themselves. Ha 
stated that lie had left ambi^adors from Thebes and Athens at 
Olynthus, and that the Olynthians had passed a resolution to nego- 
tiate alliauce with those cities. Many of the Chaleidians were 
ready to revolt, be said, if the Laced Eemoiiisns would send them 



The Spartans aud their allies were prevailed on by these argu- 
ments, and it was resolved that an army of ten IhouBtind men should 
be raised in Felopounesus, to carry on the war. The Acanthiaa 
ambassadors requested that, a Spartan general with a smaller force 
should be at once sent off; and accordingly Eudamidas was de- 
spatched with two ihousand men, to be faUowed by his brother 
JPli:Ebidas with reinforcements, 

Eudamidas marched to Thrace, and put garrisons in the towns 
that were friendly to liim. Potidcea immediately revolted, and there 
he established himself, and commenced hostilities agitinst Ulynthus. 
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Phcsbidas, \v-lio was tent after him, stopped on his road at Thebes, 
and seized the Cadmea, a measure, whicii liad the immediate effect 
of bringing Thebes under subjection to S|)arta, though it ultimately 
led to the overthrow of the Spartan empire. Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus, followed with the bulk of the Feloponnesian armj, and 
passing Thebes on his way, received a contingent of horse and foot 
from that city. Amyntas had been ordered to join him with as lai^ 
a force as lie coiild collect, and Derdas, prince of Elymia, was soli- 
eited for aid on behalf of Amyntas his kinsman. 

When Teleutias arrived at Potidsea, he was joined by these auxili- 
aries, and marched directly against Olynthus. According to Xeno- 
phon, the first campaign was favourable to Teleutias ; the Olynthiansy 
after a battle which they had very nearly gained, were shut within 
their walls, and the Spartans ravaged the country ; though, after the 
dismissal of the Macedonian and Elymian troops, the Olynthians 
made destructive incursions into the hostile states, and plundered 
their territories. Diodorus relates that the Spartans were defeated 
in several battles, and mentions no victory won by Teleutias. But 
both he and Xenoplion agree in the result, which Xenophon assigns 
to the second campaign, viz. that Teleutias fell in a hard-fought 
Inttle under the walls of Olynthus, in which his army was completely 
routed and dispersed. • 

The Lacedaemonians, on receiving intelligence of this defeat, felt 
the necessity of making still greater exertions. A large army, chiefly 
of volunteers, was raised in Peloponnesus, and put under the com- 
mand of Agesipolis, one of the kings. He marched through Thessaly, 
which supplied him with a troop of cavalry ; and being joined Cy 
Derdas and Amyntas, whose zeal in the cause was nowise abated* he 
marched straight against Olynthus. His force was so overpowering,, 
that the Olynthians dared not meet him in the tield, but confined 
themselves to the defence of the cit;^, which they had well stored 
with provisions against a si^e. AgesipoUs ravaged the country, and 
took Torone, soon after which he was seized with a fever and died. 
Polybiades m-as sent out as his successor, and commenced the siege 
of Olynthus with great vigour. The Olynthians were defeated in 
various sallies, and the siege was turned into a blockade ; yet they 
lield out till the following year, B.C. 379, when they submitted ta. 
Sparta, on the terras of becoming her dependent allies. This in- 
volved the necessity of following the Lacedaemonians in all their 
wars ; and accordinglv, we find a body of Olynthian cavalry serving^ 
afterwards under the Spartan general against Thebes.^ 

In ten years after tnis event impor&nt changes had taken place 
in Greece. Tlie power of Sparta was broken by the Theban war ; 
Epaminondas had been at her gates, and threatened her very exists 
caace. Her navy had been beaten by the Athenians in the ^geaa and 

(1) Xenopb. Hellen. lib. v. e. 4, s. 64. 



Ionian sens. Atliona bod regained bcr maritime SupreBiacT; mnat 
of the ^,^ean ieUuds, besidea Corcjra aud I!yziuitiuni, Imd ngafii 
become lier allies. TLebcs u'ss llie only state tliat appeared to be 

In uiiuttier ten yea« events liad bappened of more immediate con- 
cern to the OlyntJjiBna. During s. loii^ peace thev had rison again to 
prosperity, and seem to have resumed An a great degree their sway or 
inQucDce over tlie Chalcidian peiiiosula. Il ia cot stated eithec by 
XenophuQ or Diodorus, that all the dominion which Oiyi>thua exer- 
cised in the peninsula was taken away by tbe LaeediemouianB. Wa 
Diaj rather suppose tliat her willing allie* were left to be Bubject to 
her as before; for so long as Olyuthna was subservient to Sparta, it 
waa even belter for Spatta that she should be at the head o( a re- 
spectable CDiifedenicy. Certain it ia that the infioeuae of Oljatbus 
greatly revived after the bumiliatiou of Sparta. Demostheuea ' gives 
us to undeistand that she had become at a mncli later period more 
powerful than she was before the Spartan war. But at tbe time 
that we are now speaking of a new enemy appeared, Athens, having 
become mistress of tbe sea, bad turned her attention to tbe coasts of 
Mucedooia and Tlirax%, with a view to recover tbe towns and depen- 
dencies whicb fotniei'ly belonged to her. Many expeditions were 
sent for that purpose, espcci[dly against Ampbi]>olia, the possession 
of wliich was greatly coveted by the Athenians. These meaaurea 
necessarily brought tliem into conSict with tbe Olynlliiuna, who saw 
with alarm the revival of an empire which threatened their own io- 
dependence. A war ensued, of which we have no full or clear account, 
but tbe general result was to tbe disadvantage of Olyiithns -, for many 
cities near her coast were taken by the Athenians, and especlaiiy 
Melhone, Pydna, Potidsa, and Torone, the two last of whieb Imd 
probably been rcannexed to tbeOlynlhian alliance. Sueb things bod 
occurred, and the reUtions between Athens and Olyntbua were still 
of a hostile cbaraeter, wben, at the close of this last deoeniiuU period, 
B.C. 359, rbilip ascended the Lbrane of Macedou. 

In order that the posiliou. of things ah tlila time may be under- 
stood, it is necessary to state mure particularly wh&t bad passed in 
tbe integral. 



and his friendship was extended afterwards to Atbens, when ___ 
Athenians had entered iuto a treaty of peace and aUiaiice with Sparta. 
In tbe year jt.c. 371 a congress was behl at Atliens, attended by the 
Spartans and their allies, to settle tbe aSau^ of Greece. A deputy of 
AJnyntas was there, who publicly declared that Aznpbipolis belonged 
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to Athens, and that he would support her in the assertion of her 
daim.^ With such encouragement, the Athenians conceived hopes 
of recovering their ancient colony ; and Iphicrates was selected as 
the most suitable person to accomplish that object, on account of his 
personal friendship with Amyntas, who had adopted him for a son. 
It does not distinctly appear when the first expedition was sent 
against Amphipolis. Amyntas died in the year, B.C. 370, and the 
opportunity for obtaining his assistance was gone. The Amphipoli- 
tans themselves were averse to the alliance of Athens, from which 
they had been entirely alienated ever since the revolution effected 
by Brasidas. However, in the year B.C. 368, Iphicrates was sent 
to the coast of Thrace on an exploring expedition, with a small 
armament. 

It happened soon after this, that Alexander, who succeeded 
Amyntas, was murdered, and Pausanias, a pretender to the crown, 
having gained a large party in Macedonia, and collected some force, 
invaded the country, and took various towns on the coast. Euiydice, 
the queen-mother, sent for Iphicrates, who was still cruising^ m the 
neighbourhood, and reminding him of his former attachment to 
Amyntas, implored his protection for her children, Perdiccas and 
Philip, the latter of whom was then about fifteen years of age. Iphi- 
crates espoused the cause of the queen, judging it, doubtless, the best 
policv for Athens. Turning then his arms a^nst Pausanias, he 
expelled him from the kingdom ; after which, being at liberty to pro- 
secute his main design, he took into his service Charidemus of Oreus, 
with a body of mercenary troops, and commenced operations against 
Amphipolis. 

Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Enboea, who from this time 
began to make a figure in Athenian warfare, was a soldier of fortune, 
who had first been a slinger, and afterwards set up a pirate vessel, 
with which he infested the JSgean sea. Having contrived to draw 
together a band of needy adventurers like himself, he became the 
leader of a mercenary force, ready to engage himself in the service of 
Athens, or the Persian king, or any otner government that would 
employ him. Iphicrates at this period was glad to engage sucii a 
man; and Chai'idemus was retained in his service for upwards of 
three years. 

Of the operations of Iphicrates we have no detailed account. "We 
learn that he was completely disappointed in his expectations of Ma- 
cedonian aid. After the expulsion of Pausanias, the government fell 
into the hands of a man named Ptolemy, suspected to be the queen's 
paramour, and even to have been the muraerer of Alexander. So 
far from assisting Iphicrates to recover Amphipolis, he exerted his 

• 

(1) Ztfi'efatpcti' /ucra r&v SXXuv 'EXX^i^w, is the expression said to have been 
used by the deputy, ^schines, De Fals& Leg. 33 ; from \trhom we get most of our 
infonnation concerning these transactions. Compare Demosth. contra Aristoc. 6GU^ 
Com. Nepos in vit. Iphic. 
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influence ' tie otber way, probably through fear of tiie Thebnna.' 
Ipliici-atcs for tbree years kept up a sort of blapkade on tlie coast, 
snd at length prevailed on tlie Ampliipolitans to negotiate for tbe sur- 
render of tbeir city. Malfera bad gone so far, iTiat bostages ivero 
given to liim for tne perfonnonce ofihe agreement. But an unac- 
countable event occurred, ivbicli baffled alf tbc calculaiions of tbe 
commander. Ipbioratea, baying been recalled home, left tbe boEtages 
witli Chatidemus; ^bo, on receiring an order from the Atbenians 
to bring tbem to Athens, sent tbcm back to Ampbipolis. Mitford 
conjectures, (and possibly he is right,) that the hostages lind been 
entrusted to the faith of Ipbicrates; that Cbiiridemus, being under 
an eogagement to Ipbicrates, did not consider himself bound to obey 
orders from Athens. The Amphipolilans might regard the Atbcninn 
decree m a breach of faith, ana as evidence of a treacherous design. 
Under some such impression, they broke off all further negotiation. 

Tbe Athenians then appointed Callistbeues to command the fleet. 
Sut now Ferdiccas, ytiio had killed the regent and ussamed tiic 
government of Macedonia, appeared as their enemy, and declared war. 
Cidllstbcnes defeated him m battle, and compelled him to solicit 
an armistice. But that general, for some nnesplained reason, was 
recalled to Alliens, and piit to death. Timotheus was his successor; 
wlio so ably managed affairs, that in a few jenrs he effected maoy 
important conquests for his coanlry. 

Timotheus, on taking the command, engii<>ed the services of 
Cliaridemus, it being desirable to strengtiteii his armament by tbc 
mercenaries of that officer; for tbe Atbeniftns liad got into the 
practice of sending oat vessels witliOMt a proper complement of men,* 
trusting to their generals to supply tbe deficiency. Cliaridemus 
however, obtaining what he thought a more nrofilable employment 
Hiider Cotys, king of Thrace, btwte bis promise to Timotheus, and 
carried awav his own troops with some of tbe Athenian vessels. 
Timotheus, left to bis own resources, vigorously prosecuted the war; 
and then it was that Olynthus, as the principal protector and ally of 
Amphipolis, came into eerious contliot with the Athenians.* 

Whether this proceeding on the part of Olynthus was the cause, 
or tbe effect, of a change in tbe policy of Macedonia, we cannot tell. 
Perdiecas abided by his engagement with Calliathenes, and not long 

DUdewiiDg^iut [p1iliinI<i,eiiKcita11;iihenllisuid<;rPerdiecuiininediaiel>-ar<fr, 
haKiuin-TSwiXa. AirUn. lb. 91. 
[21 F^opldn, lUTllcd into MucdiinU by the noljles, compelled Flolemy to eLve 

Amimtu. PhUipliIraulfUi^d to hive been one. But the dale snd cirrumstances 

GrrctanHi.1. "iflT' L«l«i"'eLi[eofPhUip,i.»l. "" "' "'^' " " ' 
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afterwards entered into an alUanoe with Atliena, and cooperated witk 
Tlmotheos a^inst the Olyntliians.^ The result wa^ that Ttmothois 
captured Potidsa and Torone and divers other towns on the Chal- 
ciaian coast, by which the power of Olynthus was senoasly impaiied. 
If we could implicitlj adopt the statement of Isooratea,' ne ivdacecl 
the whole of ChalCidice ; but this would bare increased the power of 
Athens, and the weakness of Oljnthus, to a degree which is not 
reconcileable with the events that followed. Ail that we can fairly 
gather from the words of Isocrates is, that the influence of Athois 
was ^eatly extended in the Ghalcidian peninsula, and that some of 
the cities joined her alliance, perhaps without receiving an Athenian 
garrison. Isocrates might be disposed to exaggerate the merits of 
Timotheos, who had b^ hb friend and benefactor. Yet history 
furnishes strong testimony to the abilities of that general. He 
appears to have had more capacity for operations on a great scale 
toan either Iphicrates or Chabrias. The good discipline whidi be 
kept among his troops, and the uprightness and mooeration of his 
character, were greatly instrumental to his success. iE^hines »ys, 
that he added seventy-five cities to the dominions of Athens : Iso- 
crates mentions only twenty-four, referring perhaps to such only, as 
were actually taken by arms. Bis reputation for success was so 
neat, that a picture represented him sleeping in a tent, whiht 
rortune was catching cities for him in a net. 

The operations of- Timotheus against Olynthns be^an aboat the 
year B.C. 364. Two years after that we find him making war in the 
Hellespont, where he took the cities of Sestos and Crithote in the 
Chersonese. He was occupied for eleven months in the siege of 
Samos, which ultimateljr capitulated. Isocrates boasts of his fnend, 
that with a fleet of thirty sail and eight thousand targeteers, and 
without any cost to the state, he had r^uced an island, ror the con- 
quest of which Pericles had employed two himdred galleys and 
spent a thousand talents of the public money. 

During all this time, Amphipolis had, with the aid of the Olyn- 
thians, successfullv defended herself. But in the year b.c 360 
Timotheus resolved to make another effort for the ccmquest of that 
important city. The Olynthians, in close alliance with the Amphi- 
politans, prepared to defend them, and engaged the services of 
Charidemus, who set sail from Cardia, but was captured on his way 
by the Ath^ian fleet, and compelled to unite his forces to those of 
Athens. Timotheus sailed up the Strymon, and landed his troops to 
attack the city ; but here his fortune failed him. He was attacked 
by an army superior to his own, and compelled to make a disastrous 

(1) Demosth. OL ii. 14. 

(2) Of! M« Sxekange, 1 19. XaXxtieU Snavras aar^KoXi/jinvwi. These words Mtree 
with the literal expresMon of Comeliua Nepos, Olyntkio* tubegH, (Vit. Timoth.) 
Compare Demosth. Philipp. L 41. £txofi<ir~-gravTa rovriwov rovrw »ucc»«k icmcAm^ 
Dinarch. cont. Demosth. 91. ^^ 
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retreat. This was the last attempt which Uie AtheuiHi 
recover Amphipolis b; arins.' 

Ill the fullowing vcnrFerdiccas was skin in battle bj the llljriaiis, 
anil Philip ascended his throne. At this time the kin^ of Macedoiii:i 

? assessed not a single maritime town oC importance.' Athena hod 
jdna itnd Methone, PotiiJiEa and some other touna of Clialciilice, 
besides possessions in tlie Chersonese. She was ia alliance with 
Byzantium and oilier Prooonline cities. Thsaoa, Lemnos, and 
Imbrus belonged to her; and also the group of islands oU Llie coaat 
ot Thessaly. She had thus the means, with her powerful navj, of 
infesting all the northern continent of the Mgisin, and making a 
sudden descent where she pleased for the purposes a( war or con- 
quest. Olyuiliua seemed tfie onij power capable of opposing her in 
that neighlitmrliood ; butOlynlhus had bean much weakened; and 
there can be little doubt, that, had the affairs of Alliens been con- 
ducted bj a Pericles, Oljntlius and the whole of Clialcidice must soon 
have fallen under AUieuiau dominion. Yet in the space of a twelve- 
month from this time the position of thbgs became so totally 
chanced, that we &id OljnI.hus, the old enemy of Athens, courting 
her alliance, and evea Ampliipolia dolus ttie same, nut from auj fear 
of Athenian armaments, but from dread of a more formidable power- 
That power was Phihp; whose extraordinary successes and rapid 
movemeDls liad already excited alarm in his own neigliboui'hood. 

Never did any king suceeed to Lia throne uuder greater dis- 
advantages than Pbihp. He was only twenty-three years of age. 
His kingdom was threatened on all sides. In the west the lllyriaiis, 
flushed with recent victory, were preparing for a new inroad. The 
Pgeonians made au incursion from the uortb, and ravaged his country. 
At the same time there appeared two pretenders to the crown ; 
Pausania-s, the ancient rival of Perdicoas, mIiu was now asniutcd by 
Cotys, king of Thrace; and Arg»us, who was supported by the 
Athenians. Ai^us had made tJiem bis friends by promising to 
forward their designs agaioit Amphipolis and Olynlhus;' and aocord- 



iit plffe, ilifire ia no hLtlarlra] evidence thai AiuphlpoUa hod fit lliiB 
or occui^d bf Uoeedonian troops. FerdlccaB Tiad v«ry brel? bren 

IE lot, iitatiiTlniollKuaEtseked AmphivDlii. Evea tf ha dill bo. It 



eipfciiUi Bl Ihc ttm* Iddlmed by Dlodonta, when ^ wu ibout 
LenlHD romfl. He wouldhudlybedeBlrouB of caDdUating Lhe Alhenij 
cDt. On the other hand, it wonLd be his InlereA to conenutv 
>d AmpbipoLituti, pTkit (fnUnn thein in Iheti hnllkliy To Atheni. W 
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ingly an Ailienian annamenfc, under tbe command of Manilas, was 
sent to Metlione, with directions to advance from thence, and support 
his cause in Mncedonia. 

Meanwhile Philip, doubtful on which side to defend himself, made 
terms for the present with the Pseonians, bribed Cotys to abandon 
the cause of Pausanias, and proceeded to attack Argseus and the 
Athenians. They had marched from Methone thirty miles into the 
interior of Macedouia, to Mgsd, the ancient capital of the kinofdom, 
where they expected to find a party in their favour. In tins hope 
they were disappointed, and made a hasty retreat, but were over- 
taken and attacked by Philip. Their general Mantias bad remained 
at Methone, and the troops, after suffering a severe loss, retreated to 
a hill, where, having no means of escape, they capitulated and were 
allowed to depart on giving up the Macedonian exiles. Philip carried 
his lenity so far, that be restored to the Athenians all the booty which 
he had taken; and being anxious at this time to conciliate them, he 
sent ambassadors with a letter to Athens, proposing peace and amity 
with the republic, and renouncing all claim of his own to Amphipolis. 
The proposal was joyfully accepted.' 

No sooner was this danger averted than Philip hastened to chas- 
tise the Pffionians. It so liappened, their king Agis had just died. 
Philip invaded their country, overthrew them in battle, and reduced 
them to entire subjection. Immediately afterwards he marched into 
Illyria, and rejecting the offers of peace made by the old king 
Bardylis, defeated that veteran warrior in a hard-fought battle, in 
which more than seven thousand Illyrians were slain. Bardylis then 
obtained peace, on condition of ceding to Macedonia all the country 
that lay to the east of Lake Lychnus. 

The next step taken by Philip was one yet bolder, and pregnant 
with more momentous consequences. Without any delay, and ap- 
parently without any ground of quarrel, he advanced and laid siege 
to Amphipolis. We are told by Diodorus, that the Aniphipolitans 
had afforaed him some pretext for war. But we need look for 
no further cause or pretext, than Philip's own interest and ambition, 
preat must have been the surprise and alarm of the Olynthians, to 
see their old enemy, the king of Macedouia, at the head of a powers 
ful army flushed with conquest, besieging a city scarcely less con- 
siderable than their own, and connected by close alliance with them- 
selves. A semibarbarous continental monarch, with a large standing 
army, was a power far more to be dreaded than even Athens, the 
mistress of the sea. Perhaps they began to see, that a union on 
liberal terms with Athens was the best protection for the Greek 
cities on the coast. At all events they resolved to apply for Atheniaa 
aid, and an embassy was sent for that purpose. 

independent both of Athens and Macedonia. 'Efext^pno-e then may signify nothing 
more than irapexc^ptio'e, ** he withdrew all clum to dominion over the city/' See 
Thirlwall, v. 173. 
. (1) Diodorus, xyL 4. Leland's Life of Philip, i. 86, Demosth. contra Aristoc. 660. 
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!But wliatevei; sensation the attack upon Ampliipolis miglit produce 
at Oljutliua, it created ueillier alarm nor surprise amop^ tlic Albe- 
iiians. Tliejf were quite prepared for the event. Ptulip Lad b; 
vague prottiisea deloiled tbem iuto a btlief, that he meant to take 
Ampbipolis far tbem. No distinct engagement to tb^it elTect seemq 
ever to have been made ; but after tbe receipt oC Plulip's letter, in 
wiiiob be Iiad given a hint of his friendly intentions, jjitiphon and 
Uliarideiuus ' were sent from Athens to conclude terms of^ alliance, 
and especially to treat with bim on tbe subject of Ampbipolis. They 
did so, and an understandiug was come to, tiiul Fliillp, if be got 
possession of that city, should surrender it to Athens, and the 
Athenians should, as a recompense, deliverupPydnatobim. Fydiia 
was striclJy a Macedojiiau town, and formerly belonged to the king- 
dom, while Athens had, on more than one account, a stronc claim to 
Ampbipolis; so that there appeared nothing objectionable in this 
arrangement, nor any great difficulty about carrying it into effect. 

TLere was indeed no torniul treaty to bind t''" — ''— - '■■■* °"' 

a cantiucli from its very nature, could not safely ... 

ing; and therefore, when the aitibnssadors communicated the result 
of tlieir negotiation to the Athenian magistrates, it was considered 
perfecily satisfactory, ami the people were given tu uuderatand tiiat 
Ampilijiolis would soon be theirs.' 

Under this persuasion, tlie people of Athens not only spurned 
the application of tlie Olyntbiana, but at a later period, when the 
Ampbipolituus themselves, pressed by the besieging army, sent a' 
deputation to Athens and offered to surrender their city, the offer 
was refused.' 

We cau hardly wonder at this conduct on the part of the Athe- 
nians. To have entered ijito terms with Olynlhus or Aniphipob's 
afLer their engagement with Philip, might well have been considered 
not only a breach of faith, but an unwise policy at that time. There 
appeared no reason to distrust Philip. The kinga of Macedonia !iad 
frequently been allies of Athens, ever since the time of the second 
Pewiccas. Their friendship bad cettaialy been precarious, but their 
hostility had not been very liolent or very misciiievous. Philip himself 
had merited the gratitude of the Athenian people by his generosity. 
On the other liaud, Olyntlius bad for a long time past been the enemy 
of Atheua. The Ampbipolitans had exhibited a malignant hostility 
ever since Ibeir revok in the Peloponncsian war, and tlieir repudia- 
tion of the treaty with Jphicrales caused their promises to be 
Buspected. 

Philip scut B letter to tlie Athenians, renewing his assurances,* 
and meanwhile tbe siege of Ainphipolis was pressed with vigour. 



nd'« Ptlllp, i. BB. 
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Diodorus says, it was taken by storm ; Demosthenes, that it was b^ 
trayed. It is likelr enough, that tliere was an Amphipolitan party 
favoarable to Macedonia, and that, after the siege had continued for 
some time, and there appeared no prospect of relief, this party ia- 
duoed the citizens to capitulate. 

To hold out long would have been impossible ; for not only had 
Athens refused assistance, but even the Olynthians had abanaoned 
the cause of their ally. Had the Olynthians taken the same Tigoroas 
measures against Philip, which the^ did against Timotbeus, the issue 
might perhaps have been doubtful. But Philip, anxious to get 
speedy possession of Amphipolis, and not to be embarrassed at so 
critical a time by a war with the Olynthians, bought off their opposi- 
tion by the cession of Anthemus, a town in their neighbourliood, 
which had formerly belonged to them* Having thus disarmed the 
two opponents, from whom he had most to fear, Amphipolis became 
an easy prey. 

But rhilip had now to consider, whether he should keep his 
promise to the Athenians, and offer to deliver up Amphipolis in 
exchange for P^dna. He appears to have made up his mind with 
very little hesitation ; for immediately after the capture of the one 
city, he appeared with his army before the walls of tlie other. Here 
also he found a party in his favour. Whether he had concerted any 
plans with them beforehand, does not appear ; but by their assistance 
jie was admitted iuto Pydna without difficulty; and it soon became 
apparent, that he intended to keep both cities on his own account, 
and set the Athenians at deQaiice. 

The Athenians, as might have been expected, were not slow to 
express their resentment of such treachery; but how to avenge 
themselves on the deceiver, was a more difficult matter. Whether 
Philip was able at this time to cope single-handed with the power of 
Athens, may be doubted ; but he was too prudent to venture on such 
a chance. An opportunilv was open to him, for obtaining an impor- 
tant ally, and he hastened to seize it. Experience had proved, that 
a combination between two of the three powers, (Athens, Olynthus, 
and Macedonia,) would turn the scale against the third. Philip pro- 
posed to the Olynthians to join them in an offensive war against 
Athens, to expel the Athenians from their possessions on the Mace- 
donian coast, and to share the spoils. Tliis offer was accepted. The 
war that followed was called the Amphipolitan war, and, as far 
as Philip and the Athenians were concerned, it lasted till the year 
B.c 34:6, when peace was concluded by the Embassy of Ten. On the 
part of Athens, the war was prosecuted with neither skill nor vigour. 
iShe incurred a lar^ amount of expense in fruitless expeditions, and 
hardly obtained a single advantage.^ Her efforts were indeed, during 

V (1) As to the position of AntheniHs, see Thirlwall, v. 194. 

(2) Olynth. ill. 86. Tamyns oad Thennopylc were creditable affidis, littt teosgbt 
no penDaDant advantage to Athens. 



a part of tliis time, distraeled faj tlie Social war, and hv tiie aHaira of 
Eubcea uid the Cbersoncse. Tbe loss of BjzanlJum oud the confe- 
derale islands, followed by that of Corcjra, crippled her power, and 
greatly reduced her revenues;' nor was tiie cession of the Cber- 
soDPse by anj means a sufficient compensation. 

The most imporUct achievement b« t!ie nnifed arms of Philip and 
theOljuthiana, was llie redaction of fotidasi. An Allieniaii garrison, 
stationed here, and holding oonsiderfthle property in llie town, was 
obliged to surrender. Philip, to wliom tile merit of the conquest 
was princi^mlly due, seized the Athenian possessions, and gnre them 
up, toeether with the town itself, to the Oljnlhians : the garrison he 
treatrf kindly and sent back to Athens.' 

PhiUp docs not appear to have taken an aetive part in any other 
military operation ni favoiir of Olyntlms, It cannot however be 
doubted, tWt the war was carried on in Ciialcidice betwn'n Athens 
and Olynthoa for several Tears, and that divera of the Cbalcidian 
towns were again wrested from the Athenian alliance, and brauglit 
back to the Olyntliian; emong others, Torone, which was taken iij 
Philip from the Oljnthians at a later period.* "We read of an espedi- 
tioa sent by the Athenians against Oljnthua somewhere about this 
time,* which turned out a failure. Philip might well leave Athens 
and Olyuthus to flght it out by themselves, when he knew that the 
Athenians had their hands so full; and the Chahiidifliis were easily 
persuaded to desert the cause of Athens, when not controlled hj a 
garrison. Leland sagaciously observes,' that Fliilip saw the 
advantage of keeping his own army undivided, while he left Potidaai 
and other places to be garrisoned by the Olynthians. 

Philip indeed was turning his attention to another quarter, where 
he had ao importaut couqucsl to make on his own account. This 
was the mine district of Mount Puigteus, which commenoed on the 
left bank of the Stryman, and extended eastward as far as Scaptc 
Hyle, where lay the property of Thucydides the historian. From 
the Fan^iean hills flowed the Ilebrus with its golden sands. There 
were nimes here both of gold and silver. The Thasians, who had 
mines also in their own isUnd, liad planted various colonies for 
mining purposes ou the adjoining continent. The priucipal ot those 
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was Datus. They had lately formed a new settlement more inland, 
called Crenides, iu a beautiful spot, watered by numerous mouutaio- 
rivulets, aud abounding with veins of gold. The Thasians were 
subject to Athens ; ana Philip had no hesitation in expelling them 
from their possessions, and seizing upon the whole district. At 
Crenides he established a Macedonian colony ; the place was sooq 
enlarged into a considerable city, and called from the founder 
Philippi. A new method of working the mines was adopted, the 
waters being drained off into canals ; and in a short time they yielded 
to the king of Macedonia such an amount of revenue, as enabled 
him not only to maintain a large standing army, but to extend his 
influence amon^ the Greek states by corruption. A gold coin was 
struck, called Pliilippeum, which quickly circulated over Greece; and 
from this time Phihp owed his success as much to his gold as to his 
arms, according to the general tradition of antiquity,^ as expressed 
in the well-known lines of Horace — 

Diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et submit smulot 
Reges muneribus. 

The last-mentioned conquest was effected B.C. 356, not long after 
the reduction of Potidsea. In the same yeai* his son Alexander was 
born. For the two following years Philip was (coniparativeJy 
speaking) inactive ; that is, in a military point of view; for we cannot 
doubt tnat he was actively engaged in tlie affairs of his kino'dom, 
directing its internal admmistration, improving the revenue, forti- 
fying and embellishing his towns,' training his army, collecting 
mercenary soldiers, stores and materials. He commenced at the 
same time (what no Macedonian king had done before) the establish- 
ment of a navy, for which the coast- towns that he now possessed, 
and especially Amphipolis (whose situation was like that of the 
modem Antwerp), afforded him abundant facilities. He was busy with 
his negotiations in foreign states, sending emissaries wherever he 
■ was likely, either by corruption or otherwise, to promote Macedonian 
influence. The effects of this were soon visible in Eubcea, where in 
the year 354 his intrigues fomented the quarrel between CaUias and 
Plutarch, and drew the Athenians into the perilous battle of 
Tam,n«. 

In the year 353 Philip laid siege to Methone, a city on the Ther- 
maic Gulf, about five miles from Pydna. It was held by the 
Athenians, and strongly fortified. To them it was useful as a 
saUying-place into the mterior of Macedonia, as had been seen in the 
case of Arg«us, as well as on former occasions.' Philip was there- 
fore extremely anxious to take it. The Methoneans defended 

(1) Demosth. cont. Lept. 476. Diodorus, xvL 8. Leland's Life of Philip. L 110 
rhirwall, v 202. 

(2) Justin, viii. 3, where it is related that he defrauded the contractors of their 
money. But this is not credible, (3) Thucydides, t1 7. 
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tlicmsdves with tiie ntmost olistinBcy, and tlie siege lasted for neaclj 
i. twelTemontli. 

Wliile Philip was eagerly pressing tlie attack, ho was wounded in 
tlie eye by an arrow sliot from tlie wells. Tbe arrow being extraoted 
was foand to !iave this inacriptioa: "Aster to Pliilip's riglit eye." 
It is said that Aster, being a skilful arclier, hod offered hia services 
to PIdlip, assuring him that he could kill any birds flyiug. "Well!" 
£aid Philip, "I will employ jou when I make war upon starlings." 
Aster, in revenge for tbe stidit, threw himself into Methone, and 
shot this arrow which deprived Philip of the sight of oiie eye. Philip 
ordered the arrow to be sliot back with another inscription : *' If 
Philip takes Methone, he will hang Aster," a threat that was after- 
wards executed. 

The city was open to relief from the sea, and a blockade would 
liave been unavailing. The Athenians were actually sending fresh 
Buceotirs, when Philip ordered a general assault. A lai^e number of 
besiegers had monnted the battlements, wiien, to cut off their retreat, 
Philip ordered the scalinj'-ladders to be removed, leaving his men to 
conqner or to perish. They fought with desperation, and carried 
everything before them. The besieged laid down tlieir arms. Philip 
accepted their surrender on these conditions, that they slioidd ba 
suffered in depart with one suit of apparel only, that the city and all 
within it should be given up to pillage. Methane was razed to the 
ground.' 

Immediately after this followed the campaign in Tliessaly, the 
defeat and death of Onomarclms, the expulsion of the tyrants of 
Pherce, the capture by Philip of P^asai and Magnesia, his march to 
Tliermopylie, and his retreat on flnding the pass occupied b^ Athe- 
uiau troops. From Tliessaly he marched into Thrace. In the mterioi- 
of that country were various tribes, ruled by divers princes. One 
at least of these had not long before consph'cd with the Illyrians and 
PfGoniaus to make war against Macedonia.' Philip resolved to 
avenge this insult, and at the same time to establish hia own influence 
funong tbe barbarous tribes, who were able to furnish useful recruits 
to hia armies.' Here Philip was occupied for some time, establishing 
friendly princes in their dominions, and expelling other?;' after 
which he suddenly marched to the Propontine coast, and attacked 
lleneum, a fortress near Perintlius, held by the Atbeaians, and im- 
portant to them for the protection of their corn-trade. The alarm 
which this excited at Athens, the vigorous resolutions and dilatory 
measures of the people are particularly mentioned by Demosthenes.' 

(I) DlodDrai, iiL 34. DeinoEth. FUUpp L 90. Leiuid't Life of Philip, i. 194. 
[Mllmt Ilghl CruopB, mi liadonen licen emplofel 
imV"! t'zv flno-rlv;«». Demoslli. Olyrlh. i. 13. 
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IV liege WM hcgan in the ktter end of tlie yeir 369, nor docs it 

ckarly appear whether or not Hersum was taken. Philip howerer, 
irtigued hf his long auurches and iDoeasant toil, fell dangerously ill; 
liod for a time his military operations were suspended. No sooner 
had he recovered, than he quitted Thiaee, and marchina^ towards 
Ghakndioe, earl? in the year 351, surprised the Olynthians by midung 
a hostile iuroaci into the peninsula.^ 

Why or on what pretence he took snch a step, is doubtful. It 
appears however, that some time before this the CHytitbians had 
fa«4ken off their connexion with Philip and made friendly overtures 
to the Athenians.* They had discovered soon aftor the capture of 
Potid8Ba,that Philip would do nothing more for them, that he was b^;iii* 
ning to make conquests on his own account in their neighbouiliood, 
and acqubring poa^er of a formidable character. They were acquainted 
with the value of the mine-district, and saw the great advantages 
that he was derivius from it. To them, living on the confines of 
Macedonia, all his pkns and proceedings, his naval and military pre- 
paraiions, became speedily known. I'he fall of Metlione, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Greece, revealed to them, that few cities 
would be protected by their walls from the assault of the Macedonian 
army. Tue late occurrences in Thessaly and Thrace must have 
greatly increased their apprehensions. Philip had defeated in a 
pitched battle the veterans of Onomarchus, and made the Tbessalians 
his allies. OlyntLus was surrounded by his power on every side, 
Por even the sea was now open to Philip. He had not indeed such 
a navy as could meet the Athenians in a fair searfight ; but be sent 
out piratical expeditions to infest their commerce and plunder their 
allies.' Uis cruisers had lately made a descent upon Leninos and 
Imbrus, captured a fleet of merchant-men off the Euboeaa coast, 
and even sailed into the bay of Marathon and carried off the Athe- 
nian state-galley.^ 

The time when the Olynthians began to change their policy was 
about the year 353, perhaps before the siege of Methone. Overtures 
were soon afterwards made to Athens for peace ; and they were joy- 
fully accepted.^ let, although the two cities had resumed their friendly 
iutercourse, it does not iq)pear that an offensive alliance had been 
formed between them against Macedonia, and certainly the Olyn- 
thians had taken no hostile measures, at the time when Philip, as 

(1) Olynth. i. 13. EvBit *OXtn$totv kwexeiptiaev. " He made an aggression (or an 
attack) upon the Olynthians." The woids themselves are ambiguous, not denoting 
any particular mode of aggression ; and it is probable, that if Philip had committed 
any decided act of hostility, Demosthenes would not have mentioned it so slightlv. 

(2) Demosth. contra Axistoc. 652. That speech was delivered in the year 352. 
The orator assigns no cause for a rupture betweea Philip and the Olynthians, except 
their alarm at his growing power. Athens and Olyuthus were at that time friends,, 
but not allies : v/ifiv ^tXovr wtiroinmat, ^curt 6e Kai avfuiaxoiK noitjaeo^ut, 

(3) Justin, viiL 3. " Piraticam exercere instituit." lb. ix. 1. 

(4) This happened after his Tbessalian campaign ; and, as Thirlwall observes, he 
probably made use of the ships which he found in the harbour of Pagas«e. Vol. y«, 
284. JEsch. De Fals. Leg. 37. C^) Olynth. i. 11 ; iii. 30. 



aboTC mentioned, crossed tlic Clialcidian frotilier. It is tikelj enongfa 
tbut Ftiilip considered, or chose to raiisider, tlie revival of tlieir cun- 
neiion willi Athens an act of lioalilitj touardB Limsdf; and un- 
doobtedlj from timt time lie loolied with an evil ere upon Oljntlius.' 
But another cause of offence is alleged b; Justin/ Philip liad three 
half-brothers, Archelaus, Aridmua, and Menelaus, One of these, 
Archeiaua, he had put to dcntb for treason; the other two escaped, 
and found refuge iu Oljnthus. 

Whatcrer maj have becu Philip's pretext, he now apprared in the 
cltaracter of an enemj; though wiiat orert act of hostilitj he com- 
mitted, is not disclosed to us. Front t)ie loose language of tlic 
orator I should iufer, that Philip at lliis time showed his teeth with- 
out biting ; he infringed (as we should saj) tlio law of naliona bj 
some aggressive act, nut his enterprise, wbatever it was, did not 
sncceed. He ma; hue crossed the mouulains sod attempted to sur- 
prise some towua, or seduce them from the OljuUiian confeiierac}' ; 
not snccecdiiig in this, he retired, Lke the lion who has missed his 
spring, (o wait for a better opportunity. 

This view is confirmed bv the subsequent cniiduct of Philip. It 
was nearly twojears before war actually broke ouii by his invasion of 
Chalcidice.' He had little else meanwhile to engage bis attention. 
The Sacred war was left to nm its course without his interference. 
Athens had a breathing time allowed her. A few murmurs were 
beard from tlie Thessaiians, for his holding Pugastc and Magnesia ; 
but them he pacilied by promises, and ia the Tear 3S0 conforred a 
new obligation upon them by the expiUaioa of PiLholaus from Pherie. 
But sU this wliilc he was silently and secretly preparing foi the 
destruction of Olynthas, wlilch he saw was eseenlial to the accom- 
plishment of hia further ubji^cls. Therefore he suspended his opera- 
tions against Athens, and lulled her into a false secarity. - She Lad 
been roused by the first Philippie in 353. Little more than a year 
had passed, wlien all the alarm had died away, and Philip was talked 
of as a person from whom uothitig was to be feared.' Thia was just 
wliat ihe king of Macedon desired. He had rightly judged, tliat the 
Athenians would not make a good use of the resjiite which he allowed 

(L) Ol^lh. 111. 30. it) Juilln. VIL 4; vill. 1. S. 

' (3) ThlilviilMMi>t-T.!e9)rDiijeFlurFsOiatApi.U<miaHuUktoi[ion«ru.i MtUumn. 

DeiDDKlhEnEI mstes i.f Ihe Ihlee clllci. Olynlliui. Mdbone. Hid ApullniilH, In the 
Ihiril Philippic, p. 1 17, Tlicj ne onl, mtntioned ioKetl;« on Keuudt of lli«ir im- 
purUQce. ana (be ^niUadlr nf Ihdr SaiBt, if Apulltjnla liAd iIibd brva tafctii. it 
would hiTU brougtil dd a vti Earlier, and probably DcnimUiEnes would have ipokta 

(i) DcnrWh. ie Bliad. lib. 1D7. II may be thiiu((ht tliU avtn DemoiUiimci vhb 
nol IhEn [ally alive to Ihe realilale of Ihiogi, u he r]uole» «hB[ «bi said ot PliiUii 
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them. He feared that, if he attacked the Oljmthians at once, he 
might have to encounter the whole force of the Chalcidian body, a 
formidable conjunction, when the Olynthians alone could bring into 
the field ten thousand infantry and a thousand horse ; and still more 
difficult to overcome, should they be reinforced by Athenian anxi- 
liaries. His safest course was, to divide his enemies and cripple 
their means of resistance. How was this to be done ? 

Philip had discovered by experience, if he had not learned by his 
residence at Thebes, that in most Grecian cities there were different 
parties contending for the upper hand ; that the influence of faction 
was strong ; that corruptible citizens were always to be found, and 
that the laws gave equal liberty of speech to the patriot and tlie 
traitor. Acting on this persuasion, he sent his emissaries to the 
Chalcidian towns, and in each of these, by dint of artifice and intrigue, 
establi:ihed a Macedonian party. Gold was lavished without stint. 
He had now ampler means than before; since, in addition to the 
resources of his own kingdom, and what he had gained by plunder, he 
was receiving a large portion of the revenues of Thessaly.* Bribery 
he judged to be the best economy ; it would save him expense 
in the end, by rendering his conquest more easy ; and the price of 
corruption would be reimbursed by the spoil of the vanqnished.^ 

In none of these towns was Macedonian gold more efiicacious than 
in the capital itself. Olynthus beheld many of her citizens grow 
suddenly rich ; their stock of possessions was increased, no one knew 
liow ;, they improved their houses and displayed an unusual magni- 
ficence.* Yet were the people so blinded, they withheld not their 
confidence from such men. It was studiously disseminated, that 
Philip had been their benefactor, that he would be still, and that 
Macedonian protection was their best security. Thus, instead of 
preparing for their defence betimes, instead of throwing themselves 
mto the arms of Athens, and soliciting her immediate co-operation 
against tlie common enemy, they left him to choose the moment 
of attack and began to prepare when it was too late. 

Towards the end of 350 B.C., Philip at the head of a powerful army 
marched into Chalcidice, determined to effect its final conquest. He 
made no declaration of war, but summoned town after town, as he ad- 
vanced, to surrender. Which first opened its gates to him, is uncertain. 
Diodorus, who does not profess to give the details of the campaign, 
relates that he laid siege to Stagira * and razed it to the ground. 
Apollonia * shared the same fate. Other towns, intimidated or cor- 

(1) Olynth. i. 15. 

(2) Dlodorus, xvi. 54. Hence callidu* emptor Olynthi. Juvenal, Sat. xii. 45. 

(3) Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 426. Mitford contends that these were only innocent 
presents. Hist. Gr. iv. p. 432. 

(4) Such is the true reading, instead of Fe/pav, xvi. 52. 

(5) Demosth. Philipp. iii. 117. From this passage it might perhaps be inferred, that 
thirty-two Chalcidian cities were actually destroyed by Philip. The number is 
probably exaggerated. I can imagine that his jealousy of the Chalcidian race would 
prompt him to take severe measures. Potideea he preserved. Or. de Halomi. 80.. 
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nipted, hastened to make teems witli the conqneror. After reducing 
the nhde, or nearly the whole, of tlic pcaiusula, be marched against 
01 Tilth us. 

Wliat were the Oljntliians doing all this time ? On tlio Drst intel- 
ligence of FLilip's iuTiision the; sent to Athens, iaiploring succour. 
They sent to Pliilip also, to demand an explanation ; he assured 
them positivel;, that he was not al war nitb tbem, and still continued 
his progress. Tbe; sent again, and received tlie same answer; 
Philip t^Tectingto treat the Chalcidians as independent, and refusing 
to hear an; reinonstraace on their behalf. It was not till he hod 
approached within five miles .of the capital, that he threw off the 
mask, and told then plunlj, tliat either the; must quit Olfnthus, or 
he Macedonia.' 

On the ai'riTol of the Oljnthian ambassadors at Athens, an assem- 
bly was immediately called to consider what should be done. The 
fet-lin^ was almost universal, to send assistance to Olynthus. 
Deniades' alone opposed it ; but on what grounds we are not iii- 
fonned. Probably lie enlarged on ibe difficulty of contending with 
Pliilip in Ciiatcidiec, and the want of sufficient fuuds to carry on the 
war. He was the £:st Athenian orator in the pay of Macedonia. 
Philip had calculated on a burst of popular enthusiasm at Athens, 
and a warlike vote in favour of Olynthus ; but he calculated also on 
confusion and delay, and, to augment these, a clever and reckless 
man like llomades was exceedingly useful. The debate seems to 
have turned on questions of ways and means — how the troops were 
to be provided, when to be despatelied — what number — whether 
citizens or mercenaries, &e. Demostheues, who rose after many 
speakers had been, beard, breaking at once into the subject, con- 
tended that an Athenian force should bo sent off immediately, that 
the crisis was important, they ought to take arms in person, and con- 
tribute to the expenses of the war. He had Utile dilGculty in pro- 
curing a vote for a considerable arnmment. 

Some days eUjoed before any troops conld be got ready, and in the 
meantime llemsdes and bis party were busy creating oostacles, and 
disheartening the people. Tney had for the last two years, without 
any formal truce, Dcen enjoying a respite from war, and were noiv 
called upon to moke new exertions. Tlie Grst excitement caused by 
tlie Olyutbian embassy had a little cooled. It was thought necessary 
to convene another assembly ; Demosthenes made a second speech, 
in which he encouraged Ibe Athenians, showed the precarious uatute 
of Philip's ])Ower, and the importance of prosecuting tiie war. At 
length succours were shipped off; not such a force however as the 
urgency of the case required, and probably not all that had been 
(1) Deino.th. PliUrpp. Ui. US: It. 1(7. 
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decreetl, bnt only two tiKmsand tnereenaries, oomniaRded by Chares. 
Hardly had they gone, when tlie misgivings of the people were ex- 
changed for an overweening confidence : such was the fickle temper 
Of the people. It was imagined, that Athens and Olvnthus woald be 
more tnan a mateh for Macedonia, and tlie general talk was aboat 
punishing Philip for his perfidy. In this state of tlie public feeling 
another assembly was hela ; the cry was for war ; tlie orators spoke ra 
a tone of exultation, as if what was to be done bad been done already. 
Demosthenes, himself perhaps not fully alive to the danger, yet 
appreciating it far better than the others, reminded his oonntrymen 
tnat the question was not about punishing Philip, but about saving 
Olynthus. He saw that very inadequate succours had been sent; 
the citizens were reluctant to serve m person ; there Was a difficulty 
about providing for the expenses ; no one .had dared to propose an 
application of the surplus revenue, though Demosthenes had hinted 
tlie expediency of such a measure. He ventured now to press this 
point more openly, urged the necessity of making a great sacrifice, 
and concluded with an eloquent appeal, calling upon the Athenians 
to maintain the ancient honour of tlieir country.* 

Chares meanwhile had sailed to the Chalcidian coast. There he 
made a sudden descent, and cut oflf a body of stragglers from Phih'p's 
army. Content with this achievement, and not finding himself strong 
enough to attempt a more serious diversion, he returned to Athens, 
and, m honour of his victory, gave a public entertainment, which cost 
110 less than sixty talents. The money, it seems, was obtained from 
the spoils of Delphi, given by the Phocians to Chares for some ser- 
vice that he had done. While the Athenians were amused with this 
piece of vanity, and little thinking of the serious nature of the case, 

(1) The notion, that the three Olynthiac Orations were connected with the three 
Olynthian embassies, though derived from the respectable authority of Dionysius, 
and assented to by Leland and many other critics, is wholly unsupported l^ the 
internal evidence of the Orations themselves, in whatever order we like to arrange 
them. The arguments are all of a general character. The necessity of assisting ^e 
Olynthians, and assisting them vigorously and effectively, is urged over and over 
again ; but there is no reference to that extremity of danger, as to which Demosthenes 
could not have been silent, if he had spoken on the occasion of the third embassy. In 
not one of tilie speeches is there the slightest mention of a second or third embassy, 
or any allusion to the operations of Chares, or Charidemus, or Fhil4>. Neither his- 
tory nor probability confirms the fancy of Dionysius. It is likely that there would be 
several debates upon the original resolution, to embark in the war : Philodiorus says 
that on the occa«on of the first embassy, oi ^A^nvaXoi cufifxaxiav re hicotfiaavro cat 
^QilBttatf lire/u>^av, whereas on the tM'o second embassies there is no mention by him 
of any formal vote. And this view agrees with the ai^uments of Libanius. When 
the second message — and still more when the third— arvived from Olynthus, there was 
no need of debate ; the principle bad bees agreed to ; every one saw that the case was 
pressing ; and succours were sent off without any opposition. It may be gathered 
from Philochorus, that ambassadors came on the second occasion ft-om the Chalcidhm 
body, ftb that die deputation being nwre imposing, and the emergency more critical, 
one need not be surprised that the Athenians did not wait for a speech from Demos- 
thenes, before they sent off their reinforcements. Besides, it is likely that the 
Athenians were preparing reinforcements in the Interval between the first and 8ec<md 
expedition, never iatendfaig the troops of Chares to be their only succours. I taXly 
assent to what is said by Jacobs on this point in the introduction to his truidatioii 
of the Olynthhics. 



a seooDd cmbassT came from the Oljntliinns and llieir oonrederatea, 
imploring immeifiBte succour, repreacutiiig tlmt tlieir countrj was 
OTcrniu d; tlie MacedoDLau amiTi.uiid Ibey wen ia tlie greatest dis- 
tress. Tlic Atlicmane sent off directlj a bodj of four llioiisB&d mer- 
ceuaries, of tlie middle-anacd km4, witli a limidred Bud RUj liorse, 
und a|ipoiiited Cliaridemus to the cammiuid.' 

Charidemua, who was ill the Helleipoiit when Lije armament sailed 
from Atheus, as soon as he received notice of Lis sppolittment, hss- 
teued to Oljntima. Philip had bj lliia lime reduced a considerable 
part of Cliulcidice, and bad sent scidc of his forces into Pallene, 
probablj to summon Potidrea. Ciiaridcmus put bimaclf at the head 
of liis troops, in conjunction with tliose of Oljiilhus, attacked the 
Macedonians in Pallene, and took some prisoners. Afterwards, In 
make a diversion, be sailed to Bottifea, where he landed and ravaged 
tlie country. Ketuming to Olyiitlius, instead of rmrsning liis in- 
slruolions, or concerting any phin wilb the people wliorn he was sent 
to protect, he gave liimself up to vicious |ileDsure, indulging his 
licentious humour so far as to oQ'cr a gross insult to tlie Oljnlliian 
mBgiatrateB.' Tliis was not to be tolerated; not were his militarj 
services any compensation for his niiebchavjoar. The Oljntliians had 
110 confidence in liis abilities dh a general, and not much m the valour 
of his troops, who were mcroenar; adventurers like himself. Ia the 
extremitj of their alarm, ther sent once more to Athens, prajing for 
a reinfuroenient of native Alheniana. This was gi-anted. Two thou- 
sand heavy-armed citizens, and three hundred cav^rr, were Ghinped 
olf. and Chares, who was Dien in Alliens, bad iuSuence cnougli to 
procure his own reappointment as general.' 

Philip, little dbturlied by the proceedings of Chares or Ch arid emus, 
lind been stcaJllj pursuing his object. Harin;^ entered the Sithonian 

Sieuinsula, and received the submission of Turcine, be marciied to 
tlecjberna, whose gates were opened to him by the same treachery. 
Ue was now within a few miles of Olynthus, and it was here iiiat ha 
made the terrible denunciation, which left to the Oljnthians no hope 
of mercy. They marched bravely to meet him with all the forces 
they couU mnster, and were defeated. They hamrded a seooud 
batth: with no lietter success, and were shut up within their nails.' 
Philip immediately commenced the siege, and made bold efforts to 
carry the place hy assault ; fur he knew the importance of time, and 
feared the arrival of fresh succours from Athens. Yet, sd obstinate 
was the defenee, that ail his eObrts were batScd, and he was repulsed 

I^ini (in Ihe Utta?ei,^T, Ij' 19^ >t«le> liul Chirn nrKntter^Ej Hie Albeiiinns \ 
but lb«puu|tsii(fi>chfnn(Di Pili. L«g. t7)iEftn ta ndiirMciil t<ni«, 
(t) TBCDpnniiiui, Ijiuit AlhCn. x. 47. Eii -miovTa. wfo«/.»t., iiipii>iiii. vnri 

uitar. The uinie ol Decdu, ih« Eijia\»a prince, mtf mem M anggw rbst fUi 
Denlu wu ■ pcrion at ink. 
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from the walls with considerable loss. The prompt arrival of Chares 
might have saved Olynthus. Bat now began to be seen the effects 
of Macedonian bribery. One of the most eminent Olynthians, and 
the commander of their forces, was Apollonides, who had served his 
eountry with zeal and fidelity. As long as he was entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs, there was little hope that treason would prosper. 
The Macedonian party accused him before the people, as the author 
of their misfortunes. It is the nature of men who are in trouble to 
lay the blame somewhere. The Olynthians were unhappily persuaded 
to deprive ApoUonides of his command, and to confer it upon Euthy- 
crates and Lasthenes, the paid a^nts of Philip. Erom that moment 
the doom of Olynthus was sealed.^ 

Meetings were now held in the city to propose negotiations with 
Philip ; but the people were not yet prepared for submission. The 
Athenians were expected ; their soldiers, though outnumbered, were 
brave ; they had a fine body of five hundred horse, which had greatly 
distinguished itself in the field. It was resolved to try the effect 
of a sally. But the design was betrayed to Philip. Lastheues, 
who commanded the horse, led them into an ambuscade, where they 
were surrounded by the Macedonians, and made prisoners of war.' 

This consummate piece of treachery threw the whole city into 
consternation. No man any longer could trust his neighbour. The 
besieging army surrounded the walls. If Chares had arrived, it would 
have been too late now.* Olynthus was not on the sea, so that he 
could throw his forces into the town ; and he was not strong enough 
to attack Philip in his lines. All hope of raising the siege was gone ; 
and the Olynthians, in utter despair, were driven to surrender. The 
only terms which they could obtain were, that their lives should 
be spared. 

Thus, in less than a year from the time that he invaded Chalcidicey 
Philip terminated the war, and entered Olynthus in triumph. He 
kept his promise to the inhabitants, and spared their lives, putting to 
death only bis fugitive brothers, Menelaus and Aridseus : * but the 
whole body of the Olynthian people, without distinction of sex, age, 
or rank, were put up to sale by public auction, and reduced to 
slavery.* The walls, the houses, the whole city of Olynthus was 
demolished ; and the lands distributed as a reward among the officers 
of Philip.* 

(1) Philipp. 67, 79. It is true, as Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. v. 314) observes, that 
iKfia\€iv does not necessarily signify that ApoUonides vras expelled, but it may 
signify that, and there is no reason to think that it does not. So Leland takes it ; (Life 
of Philip, ii. 22.) 

(2) Demosth. De Pais. Leg. 426. 

(3) What Chares did with himself, does not appear. Probably finding he could not 
relieve Olynthus, he did nothing, and attempted nothing. Some Athenians were 
taken in Olynthus by Philip, as we learn from i&schines, (De Pais. Leg. 30.) but 
clearly not Chares or his troops. 

(4) Justfai, viii. 3. 

(5) Qiodorus, xvi. 53. Dinarchus cont. Bern. 93. Demosth. De Pals. Leg. 439,' j 

(6) Thixlwall, Gr. Hist. v. 316, citing Tbeopompus. 
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The total deEtrnctian of this great citj, vhich had once deGed 
Laeedemon in the plenitude of her power, excited a feeling of 
dismuy throughout the whole ot Greece. " Has Philip destroyed 
Oliiil.huB?" said ooe; "he himaelfnerer raised such a citj!" Bui 
noivhere was it felt so deeply as at Athena. The grief and indigna- 
tion of the people were iriingtcd with slmme and fear. The words of 
Demosthenes were recollect^, — that Doless they saved Oljutlma, the 
, war would soon be oa their own frontiers. In the iirst moment of 
their anger, thcj passed a vote of outtawrj against tlie traitors who 
had sold their country, making it lawful to slay them wherever they 
could be found. Chares came in for his share of their resentment, 
yet contrived, hy means of his influence, to escape any public cen- 
Eurc' What, became of Cliaridemus is unknown : whether he was 
slain in battle, or whether he saved his life and liberty. No more is 
heard of him in Athenian liistory. 

Euthycratcs and Laathenes received the recompense of their 
treason, though not exactly in the way that they exnected. Philip 
inaintsiaed Ihem at bis court, but only as servile aepetidents and 
parasites. Tlie Macedonian courtiers held tbeni iu contempt, tlie 
soldiers reviled them for their baseness. On one occasion they com- 
plained to Philip. " Never mind," said he ; " the Macedoniuns are 
B hlunt people ; they call a spade a spade." ' 

The conquest of Olynthns was of tlie utmost importance to Philip. 
It secured his dominions from being attacked by Athens or any other 
maritime power. The Chalcidion peninsnla had separated one part 
of hia kingdom from the other, and, wliile it remained subject to 
Olynthns, gave an access to liis enemies into the heart of Macedonia. 
Kovr it became a province of liia own ; and the severe measures 
which he resorted to, iu rooting out tlie hostile populatiou, prove 
how aniious he was to prevent all disturbances in that quarter for 
the future. A glance at the map will show us what progress Philip 
jiad made in tho ten years since he ascended the throne, from 
the bay of Pagasie to the mouths of the Nestus in Thrace, all the 
coast of Northern Greece had been brought under bis power.. 
Thcssaly was devoted to him. Bis territories were extended on the 
Illyrian and Feeonian frontiers; and he had made an impression, 
upon Thrace. In tbe north he menaced the Athenian dominions in 
Chersonesus; while on tho south he came in contact with Eubcea, 
and alarmed Athens for her own safety. 

While the Athenians were lamenting the disasters ot the late war, 
and preparing to send embassies among the Greek states, to raise 
up a new confederacy a^^nst Macedonia, Piiilip had piven orders 
for a solemn festival in honour of the Muses to celebrate nis triumjih. 
Archelaua, one of his predecessors, had instituted this festival at 

(II ArinlQlto. Rhet.ljf. ID. Tlieinlrrpretatinn nf IhLL puuEf Is doubirul. Br* 
Mitford, Or. Hlit.lv. Le'iuid's Life of Philip, ii, ,10. 
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iBga, after ilie model of the Olympian. It was held by Philip at 
Dium in Pieria, a district of his own kingdom, on the borders of 
Thessaly, sacred from the earliest time to the goddesses of son^. 
It was solemnized with extraordinary pomp, with games, sacrifices, 
banquets, and theatrical exhibitions, and continued for nine days. 
Kor was this intended bv Philip for an idle display. A concourse o( 
visitors flocked from all parts of Gh-eece, to enjoy his hospitality; 
and while all were dazzled with the grandeur of the spectacle, and 
impressed with admiration of the king's fortune and power, many 
eminent men from foreign states were won over to his friendship: 
military adventurers were lured by his ?ifts and promises, and led to 
believe that the camp of Philip was tlie place to look for honour 
and reward.* 

It is pleasing to record one or two acts of clemency and generosity 
on the part of the conqueror. At the sale of Olynthian citizens, tX 
which Philip himself was present, one prisoner, who was about to 
be put up to auction, loualy demanded his liberty, declaring that 
he wa9 a friend to the king, and desiring to be brought near him, 
that he might prove his word. This having been allowed by the 
king, the man oegged him in a whisper to let fall the skirt of his 
robe, as he was exposed in an indecent manner. Philip entered 
into the joke, and said : " Yes ; this man is my friend : let him be 
set at liberty." » 

At a banquet given during the festival, Philip, observing the 
melancholy countenance of Satyrus the actor, and that, while other 
artists and performers claimed a recompense for their services, he 
alone asked for nothing, inquired the cause. "I am indifferent," 
replied Satyrus, "to what the othera desire; there is one favour 
I would gladly ask, and one that Philip could easily grant, but I fear 
he woulcT refuse it me." Philip pressed him to speak out, and de- 
clared that he would deny him nothing : on which Satyrus preferred 
his request as follows : — " Apollophanes of Pydna was my friend. 
When he was murdered, his relations sent his two daughters, then 
children, to Olynlhus, as a place of security. They are among the 
captives of the fallen city, and are now of marriageable age. I pray 
and beseech you to give me them. But I would have you know what 
is the nature of the boon I ask. It is one from which I seek no 
j)ersonal advantage. If you deliver them to me, I shall give them 
each a marriage portion, and they shall be treated in a manner worthy 
of me and of their father." This speech was received with a tumult 
of applause from all the company : Philip was greatly fleeted, and 
set the girls free, although Apollophanes their father had been one 
©f the murderers of his brother Alexander.* 

Diodorus adds, that there were numerous other instances m which 
Philip displayed a similar generosity. 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 55. <>) I«eland, 1. c 

<3) Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 402. Diodorus, 1. c. 
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ATHENIAN MONET AND MINES. 

Phidok, an ancient king oF ArgOB, said to liave lired in tlie eiglith 
ceulurj before Cliriat, was tlic Erst person in Grenoe who established 
B system of Heights and measures, and also a coinege in silver and 
copper. It acquired liiE name of tlie ^ginetau, because the people 
of ^gina, by their eomnieroial iiitereourse with other parts of 
Greece, brought it into general use. There was another sjsteni 
called the Euboic, introduced to the Gredrs bj the people of Chalcis 
and Eretria, who at an earlj period were celebrated for their com- 
niercial activity, and who worked mines of ailver and copper io 
llieir own island.' 

Ill fact howcTfa", both these systems were derived from the East, 
having been invented in ^ery ancient times by the Clialdees of 
Babjioo, and brought into Greece by the commerce of the PhtEiii- 
ciaus. The standard of weights, which became known aa the 
Euboic, was one used in Asia for gohJ. Herodotus expressly in- 
forms lis, that in the rci^n of Darius L the silver tribute eollccted 
from (be satrnpiea of the Persian empire was estimated by tlie 
Babylonian talent, llie gold tribute by the Euboic' Whether 
Herodotus means that tlie term Evlik was adonled by the Fersiau 
government, or only tbe weight so called by the Greeks, docs not 
apnear. 

The denominations under both these systems were the same, 
althougii the scales irere different; viz, the talent, (he mina, the 
drachm, and lt>e obol; which bore the following invariable relation 
to each other : 



Tlie word talent orip'inally signified aeigkt, (hat is, any weight, or 
weight in general; and was also used to aignifv a pair of scales. In 
such sense it is used by Homer. Afterwards llie trrm nas applied to 
a specific weight, and became (be principal standard in the Greek 
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BTstems. Mina was a term of oriental origin. Draekm and obd are 
Greek words. Drachm is said by the lexico«aphers to signify a 
kamdful, that is, as much coin as could be held m the clenched Land.^ 
Obof takes its name from a spit, which it somewhat resembled in 
figure.* 
The weights under each system were as follows : 

,£ginetaii talent about 96 lb. 

Euboic talent „ 80 lb. 

Tlie denominations of money in Greece were the same as those of 
weight, and the proportions the same likewise. Money (as is well 
known) has always been founded on a system of weight. In process 
of time the coinage ceases to represent the original standard, 
although the name is preserved. Eor example a pound, in our own 
country, formerly represented a pound weight of metal; now it 
signifies a sum of twenty shillings. So in Greece an Euboic talent 
(in a pecuniary sense) anciently denoted eighty pounds of silver- 
that teing the metal generally current in Greece — afterwards its 
value would be measured bj the number of drachms that were paid 
for it; and, if the drachm-piece had fallen below the ancient standard 
of weight, so would the talent. 

The jEgiuetan system was adopted in Peloponnesus and most of 
the Dorian states. The Euboic prevailed in tlie Ionian settlements, 
and in Attica. Solon however, for certain political reasons which 
will be noticed elsewhere, lowered the stanaard of money, and the 
Attic talent, according to his regulation, was reduced about twenty- 
seven per cent.' The money computed on the Solonian scale is that 
which we have generally to deal with in perusing the Attic writers. 
Judging from tlie ancient coins which have been preserved, the 
value of the Attic money has been thus estimated in English : 

£ s. d. 

Anobol » 1^ 

A drachm = 9 

A mina s 3 15 

A talent »* 225 

The value however has been put by others both higher and lower. 

It must be observed that the talent and the mma are sums only, 
the drachm and the obol are coins also. And it will be found in 
perusing the orators, that the Athenians generally made their com- 
putations in drachms, so that, when no specific sum is mentioned^ 
drachms are understood. 

The coinage at Athens was principally silver, consisting of drachms 
and obols, with fractions and multiples of those pieces. The obol 
and half-obol were small coins, like our silver penny. There were 

(1) As if it were dpayfjiij, from dpdaau. It must then have been a copper coin, 
when it received that name. 

(2) '0/3eAo9 is a spit or broach. Scapula says in his Lexicon of the Obol : " Ah 
b/3e\6v derivatum putatur, quod ofieXov figuram haberet, ita tamen ut non in acutum' 
4eBineret." 

(S) The Euboic scale still continued in use at Athens for merchandise, thoueh the 
scale for money was altered. See Grote's Hist, of Greece, iii. 228. 
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The faur-ilrichin plen . (raluc) a D Theulial . . (mlou) . • • IS 

The fouf-oboi piece .' .' " 00 Ttr 5islriH . '. " I) tutbinsf. 
The Ihtee-ebol piece . . „ 4^ The leplon . . „ i) 

Tims the lowest Attio coin wna pretty "nearly equal to tbe French 

Tliere was no gold coined at Atliena tefore the time of the Mace- 
douian empire. But there was gold in circulation, tbe coinage oF 
other countries, chiefly the stater and the daric. 

The gold stater ■was equal in value to twenty draelims, or fifteea 
sUlliiigs. It was first coined by Crcesua kin^ of Lydia, or at least 
first became kuown to the Greeks aa a Lydian coin. There wnre 
various other staters brought into Greece from Asia Minor and the 
islands ; for eitample, from Smyrna, Cyzious, Phociea, Samos, 
Sinlinos, Tbasoa. 

The daric, named after the first Darius, who reformed the Persian 
enrrency, was of the same value as the stater. This coin, whicli 
had SD extensive circulation, was retained by the Macedonian kings, 
who melted down all the gold coinage of Greece, and had their own 
imni;e stamped upon it. 

There were also half-staters and half-datics in circulation, which 
are mentioned hj Greet writers. 

The daric was stamped on one side with the figure of an archer, 
which gave rise to a eood snjiug of Agesilaus, related by Plutarch. 
While the Spartan King was overninninff the provincea of Asia 
lilinor, Titbraustea the satrap, to get rid of so formidable an enemy, 
sent Timocratea of Bhodea with fifty talents of gold into Greece, to 
stir up war agninsit Laccdeemon. This money was distributed in 
Tliebes, Argos, and Corinlh — Xenophon sajs the Athenians l^ad no 
share of it' — and the efleeta were qnickly seen. The Spartans, 
alarmed at the confederacy against them, reealled Agesilaua; where- 
upon ho declared "that a thousand Persian archers had driven him 
out of Asia." 

There was but a scanty supply of the precious metals in Greece at 
nn early period, while tbe eastern monarclis collected tbe treasures of 
Cbolcis, Lydia, Phrygia, Armenia, and India. The wars of Series 

aiened a more extensive intercourse with Asia, and enriched the 
reeks by commeroe and by plunder. Thus, and by an increase in 
the produce of their native mines, money became more plentiful 
among them; and in the time of Demosthenes its value was live 
times less than in the days of Solon. The relative value of gold to 






(i) Itctl. lii. s. 
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nlver, in the time of Herodotus^ wm Uurteen to one, in Uie tiiBe d 
Demosthenes, ten to one. 

The Greek islands that most abounded in precious metals were 
Samos, Siphnos, and Thasos, in which there was both gold and 
silver. The mines of Thasos were anciently worked bj the Phoaii- 
dans, to whom the Greeks were at an earlj period indebted for their 
supply of metal in general. They brought the common me^ila from 
Spain and Arabia, tm ^ from Britain, and probably taught the art of 
mining to the Greeks. The Thaaians found gold and ailyer on the 
adjacent continent of Thrace. But when the island was conquered 
hj Cimon, their settlements also fell into the hands of the Athe- 
mans, who worked the mines until the dose of the Peloponnesian 
war. The gold, which they obtained from this district, they used 
not for coinage, but for commercial purposes. Piiilip afterwards 
took possession of these mines, and worked them, as we have already 
leen, with great advantage.' 

There were silver mines also in Thessaly. But the most valuable 
in Greece were those of Ijaurium in Attica, to whick Xenophon has 
devoted a long chapter of his treatise on the Athenian revenues, and 
on which in modem times a dissertation has been written by Bockh, 
the celebrated author of the SlaaUhauihaUuna der Athener^ or 
Public Economy of Athens, from whom English scholars have deriired 
most of their information upon these subjects. 

The mines of Laurium were the property of the Athenian people, 
but were worked by private speculators, to whom the state granted 
allotments, receiving a certain sum by way of premium or purchase- 
money, and receiving a perpetual rent of a 24tn part of the produce. 
These persons were thus in point of law tenants of the state ; but 
for most purposes might be regarded as the absolute owners. Many 
wealthy citizens embarked their capital in the mining business, which 
they carried on by means of agents or subtenants. Nicias had seve- 
ral mines, with a thousand slaves at work in them, for each of whom 
he received from his lessee a clear rent of an obol a day. Thus was 
Laurium an important source of revenue to Athens. When Dece- 
leia was occupied by the Lacedsemonian army, she suffered greatly by 
losing the profit of the mines. They had yiehied a considerable 
income in the time of Tbemistocles, who persuaded his countrymen 
to appiv the money to shipbuilding, instead of distributing it among 
themselves. In the time of Demosthenes, though he speaks in high 
terms of the value of this property,' the quantity of silver obtained 
was diminished ; and Strabo tells us, that in the first century of the 
Chrbtian era the Laurian mines were exhausted. 

Foreigners in Attica were allowed equal privileges with citizens in 

(1) They purchased it in the Cassiterides Insula (Scilly Isles), sa called anciently 
ftom the Greek KatraiTepor. iin. The islanders are supposed to have obtained this 
tin firom the mainland of Britain. 

(2) See p. 240 of this volume. 

(3) See the Oration ife Chenonete, jf, 100; the fiourth PhilippiCi 1S5»- 
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tlie nenting of tUe mines :' so anxioas was the state, Ibat their sliould 
be let. To prevent frauds on tlie revenue, every mine lu work was 
required to be registered, and to indictment laj against aiij peraou 
itLo evaded this regulation.' 

Xenopbon, wlm aeeuia to lisve t1iouf;1it tbat tlie ricLcs of Laurium 
were inexLauotible, reconinien Jed tliat liig couiitijmen should jniprave 
tbeir HuBDCeB hj abolishing the middle-men, and lettinz tlie mines, 
together with mining- slaves, to the working tenants, in the snme way 
that other revennes were let to farm. Be advised tbat they shoold 
buy slaves gradnnlly, until they had got three slaves to every citizen ; 
and he calculated that the mines would afford pru&table employment 
for all, aud the revenue would be immensely increased. 

The trade of Athens was muoli promoted by the purity of her 
silver coin, whioh was evBrywbeie excbanged wiii advantage, while 
that of other states would aiily pass at buiiie. One instance only is 
recorded of lier issuing a debased gold coinage ; hut this was in 
a time of distress, at the close of the Pelopouoesian war.' The right 
of coining money was (no doubt) vested in the state, alid forgery u us 

Tlje Attic eoiiis were generally stamped with a head of Fulks on 
one side, and an owl (her sacred bird) on the otber. Hence the 
poial of the stor^ told by Plutarch, in his life of Lysaudcr — That 
general sent Gylippus with a ba^ of money to Sparta. Gyiippus 
uliscwed the bottom of the bag, took out a portion of the money, and 
sewed it up again. But anfortimately for him, the bag contained a 
paper which gave an account of the sum sent home. The majristrates, 
finding the money short, were surprised, aud made inquiries. Gylippus 
Lad concealed tbe stolen coins, which were Athenian with the owl- 
stamp, under the tiles of his bouse ; but his servant, who was in the 
secret, betrayed bim by declaring, that he had observed a great many 
owls roost in the Ceramicus.' The tlieft was thus discovered, and 
Gylippus tarnisbcd the good name wliich he had acquired by his vic- 
tories at Syracuse. 

Although ihc Attic money has been reduced into termsof our own, 
to give ibe I'cader some notion of its value, it is plain enough, lliat 
the relative values of Attic and English money could only he fully 
determined by a comparison of the quantities of tlie precious metals, 
the differeat modes of living in the two couati'Ies, and many oilier 
considerations of the same kind. For these I'casmis, besides the 
awkwardness of making Demosthenes talk of pounds shillings and 
pence, I have, in tlie translation, ad liered to the Attic (cnua for 
mouEj. The following particulars will help to throw some light on 
the subject. 

I } Xetiophoq, Ffl Tutl^. It. 13. The itudeut ibtiiilil |>GriiBF thii Ircptiae. 
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An Athenian could live respectably on the interest of a talent,— 
that is, on seven or eight minas a-jear. In the speech written bj 
Demosthenes against ficeotus, the plaintiff^ says he had been sup- 
ported and educated out of such an income. Isseus speaks of an 
estate of fifty minas as sufficient to iiye comfortably, but not to per- 
form public services. The expenses of Demosthenes, his mother and 
sister, during his mmority, amounted to seven minas annually, exclu- 
sive of house rent. His father, who was a merchant,* left to his 
family an estate of fourteen talents, and is represented as a person of 
considerable property. But we read of lar^r fortunes than his at 
Athens. Conon possessed 40 talents ; Nicias 100 ; Alcibiades still 
more. One of the richest men was Callias son of Hipponicus, whose 
property was valued at 200 talents, partly acquired by the plunder 
of tlie Persian war. He had a son Hipponicus (who was killed at the 
battle of Delium) who gave his daughter in marriage to Alcibiades, 
with a portion of 10 talents, and a promise of 10 more after the 
birth of a son ; the largest portion ever given bv a Greek. 

I have spoken of seven or eight minas as oeing the interest of 
a talent ; that is, about twelve or thirteen per cent, per annum. Such 
in fact was a common rate of interest at Athens, but it was con- 
sidered low ; eighteen per cent, being frequently paid for loans on 
^ood security. There were no laws against usuiy; and although 
usurious money-lenders were regarded, as they have been in all ages, 
with an evil eye by the people, much higher rates than those above 
mentioned were exacted from needy borrowers, and wherever the 
risk was considerable. Thus, we read of thirty per cent, being paid 
on a bottomry contract for one summer. The lowness of personal 
credit, frequency of wars, instability of governments, and imperfection 
of national law, besides other causes of risk, would render ail mercan- 
tile adventures perilous. The chief money-lenders at Athens were 
bankers ; who kept the cash of their customers pretty much in the 
same manner as bankers of the present day, and made a profit by 
lending it out to others. They were serviceable to their customers 
in various ways ; as the depositaries of important documents ; as 
referees ; as witnesses to payments and other transactions between 
them and third persons; and generally by extending their credit. 
They were usually men of high repute in the commercial world. 
Isocrates^ tells us that money was lent to them without witnesses; 
and this need not surprise us, when we consider that writing mate- 
xials were not so plentiful or easy to be had, and men were obliged 
to place more reliance on their agents. 

The interest above referred to hae been calculated, after the 
English fashion, by the year : but it must be remembered that it was 
usually reserved at Athens by the month, which makes it really 
higher. 

(1) The person for vrhom Demosthenes composed the speech, pp. 1014, 1023. 

(2) Thirlwall's Hist. v. 247. (3)_Trapeziticu8, 858. 
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THE THKACIAN CHERSONESE. 

'XsE peninsula known ancientlj by the nanta of the Thracian* 
ClienoncBe is waalied on its eastern coaat bj tlie Helleapont, on its 
west b; the ^geaa sea. It strelehes about hftj-tno miles in lengtli 
from its most southern point to the isthmus where it joins the ci 
tinent of Thrace. The isthmus was betwenn four and five miies 
lone;, being the same length as the isthmus of Corintli. Itcontained 
in Xenophon's time eleven or twelve cities. There were maoj good 
harbours on the coast, and the land was generally fertile both for 
com and pastnre. We read in Thucvdides, tliat in the lime of the 
Trojnn war this land was cultivateil by the Greek army for their 
subsistence. Itwashere, according to tlie legend, that £olydorus, the 
Bou of Priam, was mnrdered by the treacherous king Poijmnesfor.' 

Tlio aouthemmost town was Eliens, opposite Siceum in the Troad. 
Here was a tomb and temple of Protesilaus, the first of the Grecian 
warriors who leapt ashore at the siege of Troy, and who was skin by 
Hector, according to the prediction of the oracle.' 

SoTE quoque aatia quem fata dulEn;it iniquo, 

The temple was consjiicuous on the shore, and held in great 
Teneration. It contained Taluable treasures in gold and silver, 
which were seized by Artayctes, the Persian satrap, during the 
invasion of Xerxes ; for whieli the people of Eltens ware so incensed 
against him, that afterH-ards, wiiea lie fell into the hands of the 
Athenians, they caused him to be cruciiied, and his son to be stoned 
to death before Iiia eyes.* 

Prom Elans the Innd carves eastward to the promontory of 
CynDSsema, or Dog's-tomb, so called from Hecuba, the queen of 
Priara, who was fabled to have been changed into a dog and buried 
there.' The projection at this point is suarp and anguLar.' After- 
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(4) Herod, (r. 116, W 
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wards it beuds inward, aud forms a deep bay, on wliich are the 
towus of Mudytus and Scstus. 

Sestus stood at the northern comer of the bay, nearly at the point 
\rhere the strait is narrowest, so as to command the entrance. It 
ifas an Jilolic city, of ancient foundation, famous both in history and 
in song. The story of Leandcr is familiar to all readers. Hero 
with her torch in the Sestian watch-tower lighted him over the 
deep, as he swam from Abydos. Their love-tale is the theme of two 
epistles of Ovid; and in modem times the feat of Leauder was 
imitated by Lord Byron, who swam across the Hellespont at the 
same point. The claissic lines in the Bride of Abydos have added a 
farther interest to the spot : 

The vrindz are high on HeUe's wave, 
' Ai on that night of stormy water. 

When Love who sent forgot to save 

The young, the beautifal, the hrave. 

The lonely hope of Sestos' danghtar. 

Oh ! when alone along the sky 

Her turret torch was blazing high. 

Though rising gale, and br^Jung foam, 

And shrieking sea-birds warn'd him homt ; 

And clouds aloft, and tides below, 

With signs and sounds forbade to go, , 

He could not see, he would not hear. 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear; 
* His eye but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hail'd above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero's song, 

*' Ye waves, divide not lovers long! " 

*••««■ 

Oh yet — ^for there my steps have been ; 
These feet have press'd the sacred shore ; 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne- 
Minstrel ! with thee to muse, to mourn, 
To trace again those fields of yore, 
Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero's ashes, 
And that around th' undoubted scene 
Thine own broad Hellespont still dashes, 
Be long my lot ! and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee ! 

The stream of the Hellespont flows rapidly toward the -Sgean, 
aud gave the Greeks the idea of a river rather than a sea ; whence 
probably was derived Homer's epithet of broad, which has been the 
subject of much controversy.^ 

The sea of Helle is the sea where Helle, the sister of Phryxus, 
was drowned, falling from the golden ram ; according to the ancient 
legend:' 

£t satis amissft locus hie infamis ab Helle est; 

Utque mihi parcat, crimine nomen habet. 
Invideo Pbrvxo, quern per freta tristia txitum, 

Aurea lanigero vellere vexit ovis. 

Her tomb was at the Isthmus. The modem name of the strait is 

(1) 'Er« irXaret'EXXno-ir^rrw. Iliad, Til. 86; OdvsBey, xziy. 82. 

(2) Ovid, Leaod. Epist. HI, 
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ilie Dardanelles, apparentlj s compound of lier name and tjie Asiatic 
«ity of Dardanus. 

it wns to a. mggei part of the coast between Sestns and Madvtua, 
t^at Xerxes carried Ills double bridge of boats across tbe strait, 
about a mile in lengtli from Abydos. Tile arm; was aeveu dn<rs in 
■erassing. Then it marched right up to the istlimus, and turning off 
to the lefli passed alon^ the shore of the Sinus Melanis, and amred 
at Doriscns on the Tliracian coast, where the king hold a grand 
review of his forces.' 

The bridge was afterwards broken by a storm, and when Xenes 
arrived at the Hellespont on hia retreat, he carried liis troops over 
ia sailing vessels to Anjdos. Herodntos mentions another atorj, of 
which he declares his own disbelief; that Xerxes crossed over to 
Asia in a single [vessel from Yion on the Strjmon, and was only 
saved from shipwreck by causing his Persian followers to jump over- 
board.' To this last story, as it would seem, Juvenal alludes in the 
following lines : ' 



Further to the uorth was the little streacn called .35gos Potamoa, 
MI Goat's River, near to which the great fleet of the Athenians, 
througli the negligence of their commanders, was captured by 
Lysauder in the last year of the Peloponnesian war. It was exactly 
opposite the Mysian Lampsticns, which was given by the Persian 
king to Themistocles, to supply bim with wine; as Magnesia for 
liis Dread, and Myua for bis meat.' This city was long famous for 
its wealth and luxury, uid also for the worship of the god Priapus, 
who Lad a temple there. To this Virgil alludes in the line :' 

HeUespontlwl Mrvol lultl* Prtapl. 

ITurther on was the city of Critholo, and a little beyond was 
Pact J a. 

The terminus of the CheTsoncse at an early period was a supposed 
line drawn from Paelya to Cardia, where the wyJl was afterwards 
built. Cardia was a Milesian settlement, and stood at the head of 
the Kelatiis Sinus. lu later times it became a city of importance, 
and WB3 considered the key of the peninsula; its possessiou giving 
fecility for a hostile inroad from the interior of Tbraoe.' 

For the better understanding of that part of Athenian history 
vhich relates to tie occupation of the Chersonese by Athene, it will 
be needful to give a brief account of the TliraciaD kingdom. 
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The people inhabiting the coontij that lay between the Mgesat 
sea ana the Danube, the Strjmon and the Eoxine, were known 
generally to the Greeks by the name of Thracians. They consisted 
of numerous tribes. Could they have been united (says Herodotus) 
under a single monarch, they would have been invincible.' The 
more warlike and ferocious among them were the mountaineers wha 
dwelt on the ridges of Hiemus and Rhodope. Those who lived in 
the plain were more peaceable, especially those who came into 
contact with the Greelc colonies on the .^Igean and Propontine 
coasts. They were devoted to the worship of Mars and Bacchus.' 
With their warlike character was mixed a wild religious enthusiasm ; 
and down to a very late period they were notorious among the nations 
for quarrelling over their cups : Horace says, 

Non ego sanins 
Bacchabor Edonis. 

And again^ ' 

Natis in uium Istitia scyphis 
Pugnare Thracum est. 

In the time of the Peloponnesian war the most considerable of the 
tribes were the Odryss, who occupied the centre of the country 
below Mount Hcemus. The sway of their king Sitalces extended 
from the city of Abdera to the Euxine and the mouths of the 
Danube. He was in alliance with Athens, and in pursuance of his 
engagement with her led an innumerable host to attack Perdiccas 
and the Chalcidians. His invasion excited the utmost terror all 
through Macedonia and Thessaly ; but the Athenians derived little 
advantage from it ; for Sitalces, after ravaging the enemy's country 
for some time, entered into a negotiation witu Perdiccas and returned 
home. Thucydides expresses the same opinion with Herodotus as 
to the formidable character of the Thracian people, if they could sdL 
have been united.' 

The first connexion of the Athenians with the Thracian Chersonese 
took place in the following way. The story is somewhat romantic. 

In the time of Pisistratus the Chersonese was inhabited by a 
Thracian tribe called Doloncians. They, pressed by a war of the 
Absinthians, sent their princes to Delphi to consult the oracle; 
which directed them to invite the first person who offered them 
hospitality to come and settle among them as their cliief. The 
princes passed through Phocis and Bceotia and came to Athens. 
There, as they walked through the town, their strange dress and 
arms were observed by Miltiades, the son of Cypselus ; who invited 
them to his house and entertained them. The^ told him of the 
oracle, and entreated him to comply with it. Milliades was a man of 
good family and wealth, and not very well satisfied with his position 

(1) Herod, v. 3, 7. 

(2) 'o Gph^t ndvrtv Ai^wffoc, Euripid. Hecuba, 1267. He was the god of the 
Oiphic mysteries, perhaps derived ftom Egypt. Heiod. IL 81, 103. 

(8) Thucyd. ii. 95— 101. 
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iu Athens, where Pisistratns held the supreme rule. He was there- 
fore not indisposed to accept the offer of the Btrongera. Ue took 
the precaution, however, to consult the oracle in person, and haring 
received a favourable answer, proceeded with the Doloncians and a 
bodj of AthenisQ emigrants to tlie Cliersonese, where lie was made 
ruler of tile country, and building a wall from Pactja to Cardia 
repressed the incursioas of the Absiniliians.' 

Divine honours were paid to Miltiades after his death bf the 
Chersoneaites, who loolced upon him as the founder of a oolonv.' 
He was succeeded bjr his nephew Stesagoras, son of Cimon; who 
having beea soon after assasauiated, his brother Miltiades was sent 
by Hippias from Athens, to take poaaeasion of the government. 
This liappened B.C. filS. Ihe joung Miltiades commenced his reign 
b; seizing the persona of the Cliersoncsita princes, whom iie sus- 
pected probably of being concerned in his brother's murder; he then 
established a body of mercenaries, and strengthened his connexion 
. b; marryins the daughter of a Thracian king. 

About three years after, via. a.c. 515, Barins invaded Sojthia. 
He crossed bj a bridge of boats over the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
tnarched through the eastern part of Thrace to the Danube, where 
the louiaus, who commanded the fleet, had prepared a bridge for his 
passage. Many Thracian chiefs joined his army, and among others, 
Miltiades ; for the Chersonese, though ruled bv the Atheuian prince, 
was tributary to the Persian empire. Milciaaea remained with the 
loniuns who guarded the bridge, while Darius was in the enemy's 
country. He advised them to break it up, after the expiration of 
the sixty days wbich Darius hEul prescribed for hja return ; but this 
advice was overruled, and Darius re-croased the Danube in safety. 
Mcgabazus the satrap was left in Tliracc to complete the subjugation 
of tue country. Miltiades returned to the Chersonese, where for 
many years he reigned without diaturbunce, except tor a short 
period, when he waa driven oat by a Scythian invasion.' 

At length, liowever, after be bad reigned about twenty-four years, 

Miltiades was compelled to fly from his kingdom for fear of Persi.in 

hostility. After the suppression of the Ionian revolt, B.C. 494, 

ID Hncd. tI. S4-~39. The Alhcnlsna had at innrlyiKriod Kciipled Elgeum In Ihc 

.|3)ola.^. Sm Thuejd. T. n. CdthfUui Nepca confouDdi Ihs elder MUtUdet 

(31 H trail, iv. SB— 98, la^i VLM. Tllill«»li, in an uppendil 10 Iho second tolurae 
of hit LlAiory, eonLeDda thai the aDunsel Impuled id Mlltltdee Rt the Duiuhe nu a 
dfrllan, and LhiM hla tecond flight from (he Chersonese nu oeculnt>fld iij his havlEi^ 
taken LemnH from the Persdna. The uiruinenti which he adtHUCefi in suijport o/ 

vol. iv, 3SS. munULini that the Btorr uf HerodDliu. u ta the mdriK fri^eD by 
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BariiiB 8ent his Phcenician ileet to chastise the t9tie» on the Enropein 
side of the Hellespont and Propontis, which had assisted his rebel- 
lious subjects. Miltiades, conscious of hafing merited the kin^^s 
displeasure, cither for his treacherous counsel on the Danube, oroy 
some other act of disloyalty, prepared for flight. He set sail froai 
Cardia with five ships, while the Phoenician Sect was anchored at 
Tenedos. One of the ships, containing his eldest son Metiochus, 
was captured by the Phoenicians, who sent him a prisoner to Susa. 
Darius, instead of visiting the father's crime upon the son,* treated 
him with the utmost generosity; gave him a Porsian lady in marriage, 
and an estate with her. Miltiadcs escaped to Athens, where he was 
again admitted to the rights of citizenship. He was reserved for a 
more glorious destiny than the government of a Thracian principality. 
In a few years afterwards he was the hero of Marathon. The cities 
of Chersonesus, all excepting Cardia, were brought under subjection 
to the Persian king.* 

So things remained till after the defeat of the second Persian in- 
vasion. T?he united fleet of the Greeks saOed then to the Hellespont, 
"where finding the bridge of Xerxes broken, the Peloponnesians re- 
turned home ; the Athenians, under Xanthippus, stayed to recover 
the dominion of Miltiades. All the Persian troops in the neighbour- 
hood were drawn from the different towns into Sestus, which was 
strongly fortified. The Athenians laid siege to that city, and took it 
after a long resistance, putting Artayctcs the satrap to death as we 
have already seen. Among other spoik which fell into their hands 
were the cables of the famous brid^, which they carried home to be 
deposited in the temples of Athens. 

It was Cimon, the son of Miltiades, who completed the conqnest of 
Chersonesus. After the departure of the Athenian fleet from Sestus, 
the Persians came over again, and recovered their possessions. Cimon 
sailed against them with only four galleys, defeated a much lareer 
s(][uadron, and chased the Persians out of the peninsula, t<^tner 
with a body of continental Thracians, whom they had invited to their 
assistance.^ To this period we may refer the following story related 
by Plutarch : *— 

The Athenians and their allies having taken a great number of 
barbarians prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium, Cimon, being chosen 
to divide the booty, put the naked prisoners in one lot, and the rich 
attire and jewels in another. The allies complaining of this as an 
unequal division, he said they might take which lot they pleased,, 
and the Athenians would be content. Herophytus of Samos advised 
the allies to take the ornaments, and leave the slaves to the Athenians. 
This was done, and Oimon at first was langhed at for his liberality ; 
but soon after, the parents and kinsmen of the prisoners came from 
Lydia and Phrygia, and paid a high price for. their ransom ; whereby 

(1) Herod, vi. 33, 41. ] (2) Herod, ix. 114— J21. ThucytL i. Ba. 

(3) Plutarch in Yit. Cimon. (4) Ibid. 
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Cimon collected monej enongh to maintain his £eet for four months, 
and even to reserve something for tlie Atlicnian tccaaury. 

At a later period, when Poriclea held the adminiati'a.tion at Athena, 
it being bis policj to extend the influence of Ins counl.fj b.y esta- 
blishing numerous colonies, he sent out a thousand Athenkns to take 
allotnienU of land in the -Chcrsotiaio, and caused tlie wnll across 
the iathmuB, which had been dami^d by hostile iuroade, to bo 
rejiairad.' 

Li the last she jcars of the Felopnnnesian war Hie Helieapont anct 
Proponi.is hecame the scene of moat important miittarj opurntions, 
' wllich it will bo sufficient brieflj to notice ;— tiz. the battle !;Kined hy 
the Athenians otf the headland of Cynosaema ' — the action off Abjdos, 
where they defeated the Fdoponncsian fleet under Minciams' — the 
victory of Alcibiadca at Cjiicns in the Propontis' — his ancoessfut 
sieges of Chalcedon and Byzantium.' The importance of the atnigelo 
iu these seas will be apparent, when we consider that they were tlie 
^reat thoronglifare of the corn-trade, on which Atltens was entirely 
dependent for the subsistence of iier people. Eubtai, once the 
granary of Athens, had rerolted.' Attica was virtually in. tlie hands 
of tlie enemy, by means of the garrison at Decdcia. Yet it was im- 
possible to stftTTC out the Athenians whilst they possessed a navy 
which protected then- commerce, and enabled tliem to import cora 
from (lie shores of the Hellespont and the Euiine. This hod forrably 
BtraclL Agis tlie Spartan king, who commanded at Deceleia, as from 
that fortress one day he espied a multitude of corn-ships sailing into 
the Pineus. It was no use, he said, to exclude the Athenians from 
Atlica, unless they slopped the passage of corn by sea : and aeeord- 
ingly he adrised tflat measures aliould be taken to cut off their com- 
merce. Hia oilvicB was followed ; and on this in fact the iasue of the 
war ultimately turned.' 

Hitherto the Athenians had been vielorions in the northern seas ; 
but in the year a. o. 405, Lysander, already famous by his victory nt 
Notiiim, sailetl with a eonsidersble fleet to Ahydos, then in alliance 
with tho PelojKinnesiaas. Prom hence he sailed to Lnmiifincus, a few 
miles north of Abydos, which lie attacked by sea, while the Ahydene!, 
under Tliorax the Lacedemonian, besieged it from tlie land aide. 
That city had just been taken by slorm, when the Afheaian (lEet, 
constating of 160 sliins, Hrriied nt Eltons. It was commanded by 
ail geuerala, Conon, fhilooles, Adinantus, Menander, Tydeiis, and 
Cephisodotns. Hearing that Lampsacus was taken, lliey sailed up 
the chaimei, and, nutting in at Sestua for provisions, proceeded to 
Mgos Potttmoa, just opoositc Lompsacus, where Ilia enemy still 
lay at anchor. Tne widtn of the channel at this point wag lifteca 
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furlongs; the two fleets were in sight of each other, and a decisive 
kMitUe was expected.* 

Eaiiy the next morning the Athenians crossed the Hellespont, and 
drew up in order of battle opposite the harbour of Jjampsacas. 
Lysander, whose fleet seems to nave been inferior in number, had 
giyen strict injunctions to his men to make every preparation for a 
aea-fight, but not to stir from their position* The Athenians con- 
tinued offering battle till late in the afternoon, wheu, finding that the 
enemy would not move, they sailed back to ^gos Potamos. ^ysander 
ordered two or three of his swifiest ships to follow them, and see 
what they did after landing : his own troops he kept on board till the 
messengers returned. These operations on both sides were repeated 
•for four days. The Athenians each day, after returning^ to their 
•station, dispersed themselves to Sestus and other places to seek 
'Provisions. 

It so happened, there was one vigilant eye which discerned the 
stratagem of the Spartan general. Alcibiades, in disgrace and exile 
• since the affair of Notium, had retired to an estate which he pos- 
sessed in the Chersonese, not far from Pactya ; there he had fortified 
three castles, to serve him, in case of need, for places of refuge. 
-From one of these, which stood near the coast, he descried the 
manoQuvres of the hostile fleets. Seeing the peril of his countrymen, 
^he rode on horseback down to the Athenian camp, and pointed out to 
the generals twoimportant oversights which they had committed,— 
£rst, that they had stationed their fleet on an open beach, without 
cover or shelter; secondly, that they were too far removed from 
Sestus, to which they were obliged to resort for a market, and which 
was nearly two miles off. He advised them to sail to Sestus imme- 
diately, where they would enjoy the convenience of the town and 
harbour, and have it in their power to fight when they pleased. He 
reproved them ahso for their negligence in suffering the crews to be 
<]isper8ed, when the enemy was so near. This wise counsel was 
utterly disregarded. Tydeus and Menander reminded him, they were 
the generals, not he, and ordered him to be gone. He told the few 
friends who accompanied him out of the camp, that if the generals 
^ would put themselves under his directions, he could bring to their 
aid a body of Thracians, and that he would force Lysander into a 
battle by attacking him on land. This was looked upon as an idle 
boast ; but very likely it was no more than the truth, for it appears 
that Alcibiades during his sojourn in the Chersonese had made ex- 
cursions beyond the isthmus, and ingratiated himself with some of 
the princes in the interior of Thrace. All he could say, however, had 
no effect.^ 

On the fifth morning the Athenians advanced to Lampsacus, and 

(1) Xenoph. Hellen. ii. c. 1, s. 16—29. 

(2) Plutarch in vit. Alcib. Id. in vit. Lysand. Diodonu Sieulus. xiii 105 
Cornelius Nepo« in vit. Alcib. * 
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rfiturneJ as before, looking with contempt on. ihe Pelopoonesians for 
tlicir cowardice; and lanSng again, thej dispersed tlieniaelvea witlt 
still greater carelessness over tlie country. The captains tliat followed 
tliGin were ordered by Ljsander to watch tiie momeat of their dis- 
persal, liien to row hack, end, when Ihej were half-way, to hoist a 
shield. He himself kept his whole Qcet in readiaess. The shield 
was raised, and the Peloponnesian galleys, with Thorai and his land 
forces on board, were sodq crossing the channel at full speed. Conoo 
saw their advance, and gave the signal to his men to come on board ; 
but it was too late ; they were soattered too far ; and of llie whole 
fleet only eight ships braides his own conld be manned and put to 
sea. One of these was the Paralus or state-galley, which sailed off 
to Athens, to bear the melancholy tidings. Conon with the other 
eight escaped from the enemy, and found refuge in Cyprus; from 
wliich, some yeara after, be issued forth to be the restorer of his 
couDtry. Meanwhile the rest of the fleet became, without a struggle, 
the pnze of Lysander. The few Athenians who had run down to 
their ships were put to the sword ; the rest were pursued over the 
country, and nearly the whole body of them were made prisoners, 
and massacred in cold blood in the streets of Lampsacus.' 

Tims, by the extraordinary negligence of the Athenian commanders, 
Lysiinder acquired the glory of terminating the Peloponnesian war. 

The Chersonese, together witli the rest of her empire, was lost to 
Athens; and it was more than forty years before she recovered any 
of her dominion in tliis quarter. The Spartans did not seize the 
■vacant possession for themselves, bat, content with havioa destroyed 
the Athenian empire, and estab^shed their own prepoaderatbg in- 
'. flneuce, left the inhabitants to a noioinal independence. Lysander 
indeed, having taken Sestus, gave up the whole town as a property 
to his troops; but the Spartau government were dia^cased at his 
conduct, and restored the Sestians to their rights.' We may jce- 
sumo that many Athenian colonists were compelled to migrate. 
Alcihiades, deeming it unsafe to remdn in the neiglibourhood, de- 
parted, with all the treasure that lie could carry away, into Bithynia, 
where, having been plundered by Thracian robbers, be sought the 
protection of t)ie satrap Phamabazas, who assigned him a dwelling 
in Phrygia, and for a time treated him kindly, but afterwards, at the 
instaaco of Lysander, caused bira to be treacherously murdered.' 

The Chersonesite Greeks, no longer under tlie protection of a 
powerful emnire, were again exposeu to the inroads of their conti- 
nental neighoours, insomucli that it was almost useless to cultivate 
the land. In the year B.C. 398 Dercyllidaa, the Spartau general, who 
was then with his army at Lampsacus, was informed by some commis- 
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sionen firom home, that a depntation of the Ohersonesites had heen 
at Sparta, praying to have the isthmus fortified against the barbarous 
Thracians. It seems that little or none of the old waJl was then r^ 
maining. Dercyllidas marched into Thrace, and after passing some time 
at tlie court of Seuthes, king of the Odrjsee, arrived at tbe isthmus, 
where he first chased away tne marauders, and tlien set his troops to 
work at the fortiGcation, dividin«^ the ground among them in portions, 
and stimulating them by rewards. The new wall was oompleted in 
half a year.' 

The great kingdom of the Odrysie, after the death of Sitalces, 
who was slain by the Tribalii B.C. 424, was inherited by his nephev 
Seuthes. He enjoyed a long and prosperous reign. His revenues 
are said to bare amounted to four hundred talents a-year, besides 
presents to an equal amount in gold and silver, which it was usiud 
for the kings of Thrace to receive.* Towards the end of the fifth 
cenLary b.c. this kingdom had devolved upon Amadocus or Medoens; 
but it was divided and greatly weakened. A prince named MsBsades 
ruled the southern and eastern parts, extending to the lower shores 
of the Euxine and the Propontis, as far as the city of Ganus. The 
tribes subject to him were named Melanditie, Tliyni, and Tranipss. 
But he was expelled from his kingdom, and his son Seuthes was 
brought up at the court of Amadocus. Seuthes, when he arrived 
at man's estate, endeavoured, with the assistance of the Odrysian 
monarch, to recover his dominions, but was unable to do more than 
live by plunder.' Alcibiades had made friends of both these princes 
in the year B.C. 405, but what position Seuthes then held we are not 
informed.^ Indeed we have so little historical information about the 
Thracian people, except when they are brought into contact with the 
southern Greeks, that it is difficult to make out the geography of 
the country reigned over by their kings, or the boundaries of the 
yarious tribes that composed the nation. We read occasionaUy of 
incursions made by particular tribes into the territories occupied by 
Greek colonies ; ana it appears clear enough that the mountaineers 
of Hsemus and Rhodope always maintained a rude independence 
against the Thracian monarchs of the plain.* When Xenophon and 
his Cyrean troops, on their retreat from Persia, arrived on the coast 
of the Bosphorus, in the year b.c. 400, Seuthes applied to him for 
assistance against his rebellious subjects. This, after some delay, 
was granted. Xenophon marched from Perinthus into the interior 
of the country, defeated the rebellious mountaineers, and reestablished 
the power of Seuthes, from whom he with some difficulty obtained 
the promised reward for his soldiers.* It has already been mentioned 
that Dercyllidas the Laced»monian was hospitably entertained at the 

(1) Xenoph. Hell. iil. c. 2, 8. 8. Diodorus, xiv. 38. 

(2) Thucyd. ii. 97 ; iv. 101. (3) Xenoph. Anab. TiL c. 2, s. 32—38. 

(4) Diodorus, xUi. 105. 

(5) Thucyd. ii. 96. Xenoph. Hell. v. c. 2, 8. 17. Diodorus, xiv. 12; xt. 20 

(6) Xenoph. Antlb. Tii. c. 1, 8. 5— c. 7, s. 55. 
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«mrt of Seutiies. We read that in the jeir B.C. 393 Thrasjbulns, 
then commanding im Atlicnian fleet in the J^fi;eaii, vigited tlie Clier- 
Bonese, and brDH{iht over Amadocus sed Seutlies to tlie alliwioe of 
Athens.' A few years later Scathes was agaiu distacbed b; insur- 
nction, and in his distress applied for tlte aid of Iphierstes. who bad 
rendered himself famous by tiso siiwess of his t)cltB5Ue or targetecra. 
Sj the arms of that geceral he recovered bis dominion.' 

In the jear b.c. 382 Cotjs euceeedcd to the monarchy of Tlirare ; 
but ^rliether to the kingdom of Amsdocns as well as that of Seuthes 
does not appear. Tlic latter he certainly pOEsesaed ; and it is noi: 
unlikely that he enlarged his power by aonquest uf the former. The 
long sojourn of Ipiiicmtes in Thrace— for since the peace of Antal- 
cidua he had no employment for his troops io the south— had brought 
])im into oannexion witb Cot;", to whom, after the death of Seuthes, 
lie transferred bis services. Cotys, to reward and attach him more 
dosely to iiis own interests, ^ve him liis daughter in marrieg;c, and 
assigned to him for liis domain a Thracian town called Urys, situated 
near the mouth of the Hebras, wiiicb Iplticritee Btrengtheneid by 
fortiGeations, and by the introduction of a Greek «olony.' Thus, 
says Grote,* " Iphicrales became a greiit mnn in Thrace, yet by no 
means abandoning bis connexion with Athens, but n^akiiig his iiosi- 
tionin each subservient to bb importance in the other. While he wns 
in a situation to faTonr the projects of Athenian citieens for mercan- 
tile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese nnd other parts of 
Thrace, he conU also Tend tbe aid of Athenian naval nnd military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond those 
limits; since we learn that Amyntas, kin^ of Macedonia, bcc«une m 
attached or indebted to hira as to adopt Inm /or his son." 

Here it ia convenient to notice the loose and irregular practices of 
whioli tbe Athenian generals of this period were so frequecitly guilty, 
but which scarcely itfew upon them any rebuke or censure from their 
own people. I allude to their CDostapt residence abroad, their roaming 
in quest of adventures, their service under foreign princes, forming 
connexions witli them liy marria^ and otherwise, receiving gifts of 
cities and fortified posts, and aetmg independently 1111110111 the order 
or permission of the sinte. Much of this may be traced to the con- 
sequences of the Peloponncsian war. A large number of men aceiiE' 
tomed to warfare were thrown out of employment, and glad to find 
ony service where nay and plnnder could oe got. The march of tho 
ten thousand Greets into Persia was one of the Crst demonstrations 
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^vea of the importance of this class of men. The remnant that 
returned under Xenophon were employed in Asia Minor by the Lace- 
•dsmonians. Athens owed her restoration to the foreign troops com- 
manded by Gonon. Mercenary soldiers began to be necessary for 
her wars. Her generals, if successful, acquired an influence over 
them, and in proportion as the soldiers were attached to the general, 
he was less under the control of the state. Thus was the power of 
the state weakened, and a change wrought in the temper and feelings 
of the people. Necessity itself prevented the Athenians from sera* 
tinizing the conduct of their generals too nicely. They were com- 
pelled to send them out unprovided with the sinews of war ; and the 
generals had no choice but to get mouey in irregular ways,— bj 
contributions from allies, by plunder, or by foreign service. When 
Athens began to recover her maritime empire, she ought to have 
established a better rule of discipline. But she did not ; the people 
imagined that they could make foreign conauests in the same 
scrambling way that they had extricated themselves from their diffi- 
<nilties. Hence, not only did they allow such men as Iphicrates and 
Timotheus to use their armaments on expeditions that were not im- 
mediately connected with the interests of Athens, but they tolerated, 
if they did not encourage, the mischievous irr^ularities of such men 
4is Chares and Charidemus. It is true, the Athenians sometimes pro- 
fited by these irregularities, but they lost by them in the long run. 
We shall see presently what damage was done to the affietirs of Athens 
in the Chersonese by the adventurer Charidemus. And even Iphi- 
crates, greatlj^ as he had served his country on former occasions, was 
induced by his alliance with Cotys to commit open treason.' 

These remarks are quite distinct from another charge, which has 
been brought against the Athenian people both in ancient and modem 
times, viz. that their leading men resided abroad, because, owing to 
the jealousy of their fellow-citizens, they could not live in comfort 
and security at home. Theopompus was the original author of such 
accusation, which has been repehted by Cornelius Nepos in the Life 
of Chabrias : — 

"Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium suorum, quod et 
vivebat laute, et indulgebat sibi liberalius quam ut invidiam vulgi 
posset effugere. Est enim hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque 
oivitatibus, ut invidia glorise comes sit, et libenter de his detrahaut, 
.quos eminere videant altius; neque animo aequo pauperes alienam 
opulentam intueutur fortunam. Ita(}ue Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, 
plurimum aberat. Neque vero solus ille aberat Athenis libenter, sed 
omnes fer^ principes feoerunt idem, qubd tantum se ab invidi& puta- 
bant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum recessissent. Itaque 
Conon j^lurimnm Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus Lesbi, 
Chares m Sigeo." 

(I) See pages 51,' 105, 189, SS2, of this^olume. Also Thirlwall, Gr. Hist t. 
909—213. 
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Giote, itIio has given proof of a clearer insi|;lit into tlie spirit of 
Greek history, and especially of Athenian cliaraoter, than any English 
historian who hns preceded bim, successfully refutes the sweeping 
charge of Theopompua and Nepcs. I cannot do better tbou quote- 
his own words;' 

" That the people of AthenE, among other human frailties, had 
their fair share of envy imd jealousy, is not to be denied ; but that 
these attributes belonged to them in a marked or peculiar mamier, 
cannot (in my judgment) be shown by an; evidence extant, and most 
assuredlv is not sbown b; the evidence here alluded to. 

" ChaQrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
geoce. If, instead of bein;; an Athenian, be had been a Spartan, ho 
would undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate, in order to 
sratify this taste; for it was the express drift and purpose of the 
Spartan discipline, not to equalise property, bat to equahze tbe 
liabits, enjoyments, and personal toils, ol the rich and poor. This ia 
a point which the admirers of Lycurgus — Xenophon and Plutarcli — 
attest not less dearly than Thucydides, Fkto, Aristotle, and others. 
If then it were considered aproof of envy and iU-temper, to debsr 



a from spending iheir money in procuring cnjoymenta, n 
_..^ht fairly consider the reproach us made out against LycurguE an 
Sparta. Not ao against Aihens. There was no city in Greece where 



the means of luxurious and comfortable living were more abundantly 
exiiibited for sale, nor where a rich man vbb more perfectly at libertr 
to purchase them. Of this the proofs are evei^where to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chahrias — Ctesippns — who inherited the 
appetite for enjoyment, without the greater qualities, of his father — 
found the means of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at 
Athens, that be wasted his "whole substance in such expenses. 
(Plutarch, Phocion, c. 7 ; Albenseus, iv. p, 165.) And Chares was 
even better liked at Atiiens in consequence of his love of enjoyment 
and licence— if we are to believe another fragment (338) of the same 
Thecpompus. 

"The allegation of Tbcopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, nor sulficient, if it had been true, to sustain 
the hypothesis of a malignant Athenian public, with which they 
connect it. Ipliicrates and Chahrias did not stay away from 
Aihens because they loved enjoyments or feared the envy of tlieir 
countrynien; hut because both of them were large gainers by daing- 
ao, iu importance, in proSt, and in tastes. Both of ibcm loved war 
and had great abilities for war — qualities quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoyment ; while neither of them bad either 
taste or talent for ihe civil rouline and debate of Athens when at 
peace. Besides, each of them was commander of a boilj of peltasts, 
lljrough whose means be could obtain lucrative service as well a» 
forei^a. dbtiuct^n; so that we can assign a sufScieiit reason why 
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both of them preferred to be abeent (rom Athens dnrii^ most pst 
of the nine years that the peace of Antalcidaa eantiniiecL Aftei^ 
wards, Ipkicrates was abroaa three or four years ia service withthe 
Persian satraps, by order of the Athemana : Cfaahrias also went, a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Eg7pt> at the same 
time when the Spiurtan kin? Agi^ikuia was there; (yet without 
staving h>ng away, since we find nim going out on. command from 
Athens to the Chersonese in 359—^8 B.C. — Demoath. conL 
Aristoa p. 677 ;) but neither he, nor Agesihtns, went there to esc^ 
the miscnief of enrions countrymen. l)emo8theiies does not talk of 
Iphicrates as being unoomfortable in Athena^ or anxious to get out 
of it : see Orat. oont. Meidiam, p. 535." 

The case of Conon residing at Cyprus, as Grote justly remarks, 
is far from being an iUnstration of Athenian jealousj or ill-temper. 
It is not a case at all in point, as from any common nistory may be 
gathered. 

But I must return from this digression. 

Events that occurred somewhere about the year B.c. 362 brought 
CoWs into collision with the Athenians. 

Towards the close of the jear b.c. 363 Timothens, who then com- 
manded the Athenian fleet m the JSgean, was sent to the coast of 
Asia Minor to assist Ariobarzanes, satrap of Fhry^ia. Ariobarsanes 
about five years before had sent an agent to Delphi, named Philiscus, 
who held a congress for the pacification of the Greek states. The 
Thebans thwarted his yiews, upon which Philiscus threatened them 
with war, and began to levy troops against them.' The Athenians^ 
then in alliance with Lacedsemon against Thebes, conferred the 
honour of citizenship on Ariobarzanes and his deputy ;^ and the con- 
nexion thus formed with the satrap apparently led to the mission of 
Timothens. What were the precise objects of the Athenians, we are 
not informed. It appears however that in the same year the Thebans 
sent a naval armament under the command of Epaminondas to the 
Hellespont and Propontis, which defeated a small force under Laches 
at Byzantium. Epaminondas was well received at that city, and 
exerted himself (not without effect) to detach it from the Athenian 
alliance.' After scouring the seas for some time, he was obliged to 
return home to attend to more pressing affairs, but his appearance in 
the ^gean had greatly sdarmed the Athenians ; and it is probable 
that they desired the aid of the Persian satrap, (especially in money,) 
to counteract the efforts of the Thebans in that direction. Ario- 
barzanes had views of his own, which caused him to need the 
assistance of an able ^neral like Timothens. In fact, he was 
tneditatingrevolt from his master Artaxerxes, and wanted men and 
officers. The Athenians had some suspicion of his intention ; and 
therefore,* while they permitted their general to cooperate with the 

(1) Xenoph. Hell. vii. c. 1, 8. 27. (2) Demostfa. contra Aristoc. 666» 687. 

(3) Diod. XY. 79. Isocr. FUL 69. (4) Demosth. de Rhod. Lib. 192, 199. 



satrnp, to save appearances, tliey inserted a clauae in t.lieir deeree, 
forbiading anj iniringenient of Iheir Ireat j wilh tLe kiug of Persia. 
AgcsilauB was allowed by lie Bpirtans to go out ou the same 

' jnisBion, but without anj such linntatioii of his powers. Tiie result 
of lie rapedition— as far as eoneems our present inquiry — was, tlmt 

■ Timotbetis, in requital of tile serfjces wbieh Le rendered, was 
assisted by Ariobarzanes to get poasession of Sestus and Crithote; 
and tbe Atheuiana, having tlus sstda. got a footing ou their ancieot 
terrilory, were encouraged to claim the whole aoiaiiiion of the 
Chersonese.' 

Cotjs, who considered the peninsula as rightly helongin" to his 
own lungdom, by no means acquiesced in this claim. Hs had already 
made an attemjit on the town of Sestns, which was defeated by 
Agesilaus,' and he now prepared for war with the Athenians. Ho 
engaged in his service Iphicrales, who being at this time out of em- 
ployment, and in aone disgrace on account of liis bad success at 
Amphipolis, did not scruple to assist his father-in-law against his 
country.' Timotheua nevertheless took Elteus, carried the war into 
Thrace, and acqidred a considerable amount of plunder. But he 
had not much leisure for operations in the Chersonese; for he was 
now called off to the siege of Samoa, where Le was occupied for 
nearly a twelvemonth, nntu some part of the year B.C. 361. At the 
enii of that year he went on his last disastrous expedition against 
Ampbipolia ; and we do not flud him again employed as gciieraf until 
the occasion of the Social war.' 

Meanwhile Cotjs had been grcatlv alarmed by a rebellioii which 
broke out in his own Itingdom. A''rhraoian chieftain, nanipd Mii- 
iDcythea, at the close of the year 3G3, rose iu arms, and aeiied ujou 
the Sacred Mountain.' He sent off an embassy to Athens, proposing 
alliance and offering t* give up to her tbe Chersonese. Ergophilus, 
then commanding on that coast, prepared to snpport hioi : but 
Cotys, probably under the advice of Iphicrates, sent a subtnisstve 
letter to tbe Athenians, which induced tijcm to suppose they should 
gain more by the fricndsliip than by the punishment of that monarch; 
and accordingly they scat out a new general, Autoclcs, with a com- 
mission which gave him discretionary power to act accordmg to 
circumstances. The result of this aouhle-faced policy was, that 
Miltocvthes, having no assurance of siipport, and rather sunposin? 
the AUiGDians were against him, abandoned his strongbola, ana 
withdrew : Col js, being relieved from danger, soon gave the Athe- 
ifians to understand tliat they had merited no recompense from hini. 
Tliey vented their anger upon Autocles, wliom Ihcy brought to trial 
for having permitted tbe rebellion to be quashed; and sent out 
(1) Iiacnlu,a>l»iXiThaj>tFi, IIMU. Csnullui Ncpus In vlt TimoIlL 
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Menon as his successor. Menon in a short time was superseded by 
Timomachus. Neither of them gained any success in their warlike 
operations against Cotys. He on the contrary was able to annoy the 
Athenian commerce; and the presence of a naval force in tk 
northern seas became necessary for the protection of the corn-trade, 
not only against Cotvs, but also against the Byzantines and others 
who detained the Athenian vessels and intercepted their supplies.* 

Towards the end of the year B.C. 361 Gotys led an army into the 
Chersonese, and contrived, with assistance from Abydos, which had 

generally been hostile to Athens, to take Sestus. In this enterprise 
e was no longer aided by Iphicrates, who, either drawing a dis- 
tinction between offensive and defensive measures^ or repenting of 
his past conduct, or for some other cause dissatisfied with his father- 
in-law, would serve no longer against Athens. He had, as Demos- 
thenes represents, saved Cotys from ruin — referring probably to the 
rebellion of Miltocythes — and expected from his gratitude, that he 
would change his policv towards Athens : but instead of this, his 
own service was required for further hostilities. Befusing to comply 
with this demand, and fearing the resentment of the king, he retired 
to Antissa, and afterwards to Drys.^ The Athenians overlooked his 
treasonable conduct, and employed him at a later period in the Social 
war. Cotys, deprived of his ablest officer, engaged in his stead 
Charidemus. 

Of this adventurer's character I have aheady spoken. After the 
defeat of Timotheus, under whom he had served by compulsion, at 
Amphipolis, he had passed over to Asia, and, breaking an engage- 
ment which he had entered into with Memnon and Mentor, brothers- 
in-law of the satrap Artabazus, took forcible possession of Scepsis, 
Cebreu, and Ilium, m the Troad. These being inland towns, he had 
no means of maintaining himself against the power of the satrap, 
who soon collected his forces for a siege. Chariaemus, in his distress, 
wrote a letter to Cephisodotus, then the Athenian commander in the 
Hellespont, begging the loan of some ships to convey him and his 
troops from Asia, and promising in return to reduce the Chersonese 
under Athenian domimon. He was lucky enough to escape without 
such' help; for Mentor and Memnon, hearmg of the desi^, persuaded 
Artabazus to let him go. Charidemus, having crossea over to the 
Chersonese, instead of performing his promise to Cephisodotus, 
joined the army of Cotys, from whom prooably he expected a more 
ample reward, and proceeded with him to besiege Elaeus and Crithote.' 
The siege of these places had continued for some time without 

(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 655, 658 ; contra Polyclem. 1207, 1210, 1211, 1213. ■ 

(2) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 668, 664. It is possible that a feeling of rivalry agsdnst 
Timotheus influenced the conduct of Iphicrates. Timotheus threatened him with a 
ypa^h (eviar, but they were afterwards reconciled, and Joint commanders in tlie 
Social war. See Demosth. contra Timoth. 1204. Cornelius Kepos in yit. Inhie and 
Timoth. r ••«• 

(8) Demoeth. contra Aristoc. 670—672. 
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iun:ess, wheti the Atheniuis were reliored fnim furlher peril bj the 
violent de»lli of Cotva, wlin was ass»s»iDaled by two nativcB of 
^niu, Fjthou sod lleraclides. The alleged motlTe ot the deed 
WB3 rerenKe for some iusult which Coljs hid olTered to their fatlier. 
Cotji with much toetgj and streorth of character united [he mde 
ferodt; common nmong his people, lie nas addicted to bard 
ilrinking and Uceatious liabits, and it not Diifrequentl? happened, 
tiiat tbo courticra and compaaioas oF the kiu^ were the victimi of 
liis intemperance. Strange stories are fold of him b; Theopompus 
— lliat Ite u»ed to make eicunions over bis kingdom, and irherever 
he found pleasant spots, well wooded and watered, he established 
places or eDterlainment, to which ho resorted with his generals and 
ofGccrs, and garc bimself up to sensual enjoyment. Sacrifices to the 
Kods formed a part of these festiTitiei, until thehabitof unrestrained 
indul<rence overcame his pict; as well as bis discretion, and be con- 
ceived the iilea ttiat he nas bcloted by the goddess Micerra. Full 
of iLts belief, he actually ordered a wedding feast, and fitted up a 
nuptial chamber for his bride. In a state of intoxication he awaited 
bcr arrival; till at lenirtb, becoming impatient, he tent one of bis 
guards to see if the goddess had come. The guard informed him 
that there was no one m the chamber, and for this imwelcome news 
was allot In the kin^ with an arrow. A second messenger abared 
the same fule: a third, more prudent, told him, the goddess had 
been waiting for him some time. Another storT is, that, being 

i'calous of bis queen, he killed her in a most brutal manner, cutting 
icr up the middle with his own sword. Such was the man, who now, 
for some outnge upon a Greek citizen, fell a victim to Qlial vengeance.' 

The murderers fled to Athens, and were well received. The Athe- 
nians were weak enough to pass a vote, conferring on tbcm the 
honour of citizenship and crowns of gold, Nothing ctiuld justify 
this step. It would have been wrong in the Athenians to have 
murdered Cotys themselves, whether as a tyrant or an enemy; and 
if BO, it conld not be decent to reward others for doing such a deed. 
Intention this, because some writers speak loosely about tjrannicide, 
M if the Greeks were excusable for encouraging it. Fytlion, one of 
the brothers, did not r^iard the honour bestowed on him as in any 
way binding him to the interests of Athens ; for not long afterwards 
lie paascd over into the service of Phihp.* 

Another instance of the same folly, on a more memorable occasion 
^-vbcn the Athenians, on the news of Philip's death, offered sacrifice 
to tlio gods, and voted a crown to Pausanias, his murderer — is thus 
animadverted on by Plutarch in the life of Demosthenes : — 

" For my part, I cannot uy that the behaviour of the Athenians 

Ait, pDllt. V- S. 11. TIWDpompua Bpiid Alben. xiL II- 
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tm this ocoaskm was st ill decent or faoBonnlile^ to oidwh tbemiehts 
with garlands, to sacrifice to the gods, for tJie death of a pnnee, iriio 
in the midst of his socoess and victories, wken they were a eonqned 
people, bad naed them with so miieh demencj and hunanitj. S 
was a practice both unworthy and base, to make him fiee of ftor 
t^tj, and honour him while he lived ; and jet, as soon as he feU if 
treason, to set no bounds to their joy, to insutt over his dectii, vi 
sing trinmpbant songs of vietory, as if by their own Talour they fail 
eonouered nim." 

The death of Gotys ooonrred b.c. 358. l%ree prinees dained tls 
succession, to the whole, or to different parts of hia kingdom ; Gem- 
bleptes, Berisades, and Amadocus. Cersob^eptes was the' am d 
Cotys ; the other two were either sons, or more distant idatires. 
TItcy were all very young, and sought the aid of Greek genenb t) 
make good their pretensions. Charidemus espoused the cause of 
Gersobleptes, whose sister he had married : Berisades was suppocted 
by Athenodorus, a citizen of Athens, with whom he had foniwd i 
nuptial alliance; Amadocus by Simon and Bianor^ who iras 
similarly connected with him.* 

Meanwhile Cephisodotus, the Athenian oommander, ignorant (^ 
the plans of Charidemus, arrived at Perinthus with ten ships \a 
claim the fulfilment of the promises which he had made in the Trad. 
Charidemus with some cavalry and light troops, watdiing his qjpcff- 
tunitv, attacked the Athenian soldiers while they weie on shore 
taking their meal, and slew a considerable number of them. Be 
continued his hostilities for seven months, and the Chersonese agaia 
became the scene of war. Cephisodotus sailed with his squaaron 
to Alopeconnesus, a promontory on the south-west coast of the 
Peninsula, lying over against Imbrus, where a band of pirates h«d 
cstablislied themselves ; but Charidemus, marching across tne oountir, 
attacked the Athenians, and forced Cephisodotus into a disadvaS' 
tagcous convention. As soon as this was known at Athens, it ir» 
inaignanily repudiated. Cephisodotus was recalled, and sentenced 
to a fine of nve talents. Athenodorus was appointed to tf^e his 
place.' 

No war had hitherto broken out between Cersobleptes and the 
other two princes ; nor does it exactly appear over what parts oi 
the kingdom they respectively reisrned, except that Cersobleptes 
must have held the country north of the Chersonese and the Propon- 
tinc coast ; Amadocus seems to have had dominion west of the 
Hebrus.* It happened that about this time Miltocythes made a neff 
attempt to get tlie crown, but was betrayed, and delivered into the 

(1) Demosth. contra Arlstoc. 623, 624, 661, 674. Isocrates, De Pace, 164. Grote, 
HiBt. of Greece, x. SIS. Thirlwall, v. 222. 

(2) Demosth. contra Arlstoc. 675, 676. The pirates were sent probably by Alex- 
ander of Pherae. See Tbirlwall, 1. c. Reiske thinks differently. See his Index iD 
Demosth. 

. (8) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 681. 
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lianda of Charideiniia. That general was at Cardia, vhich city had 
M liis special desire been reserved toiiim bjllie tei'niB of tlic conveu- 
ikm. KnotFing lliat it vaa the cuslotn of the TLracians nut to put 
their prisoners to death, he gave up Sliltocjthes, not to Cersobleptes, 
but to the Cardial! people ; wliQ, to gratif; ClioridenuK, took tJic 
captive and his son out in a boat, slew tlie sou before his fatlier's 
eyes, and then threw the father into ttie sea. This act of cruelty 
roused the anger of the Thracians. Berisadea and Amadocus uuited 
their forces against Cersobleptes, who was charged as the author of 
the crime; and concluded an alliance with Atheuodorus, who was 
BOW upon the coast. The object of the princes was lo enlarge their 
domiuions, or secure themselTeB in what tliey already possessed ; 
that of the Athenians was to obtain a cession of the Chersonese. 
Cersobleptes, assailed by a superior force, was driven into a treatv, 
whereby it was agreed that the kingdom of Col.ys should be equally 
divided amonc the three princes, and the Chersonese should be ceded 
to Alliens. This occurred in tlie beginning of the year 357. Cha. 
biias, who had been appointed to succeed Atheuodorus, came with a 
single ship only to the coast of Thrace, f.>;peotine to receive a formol 
'Bmrender of toe Cbcreonesc. Sut Al.hemKloius had in tbe meantime 
been compelled for want of money to disband his troops; Charidc- 
>nu9 then persuaded Cersobleptes to renounce hie engagement; anil 
Chabriaa, entirely destitute of means, was in his turn forced inlo a 
conventioa more humilialinp than that of Cephisodotus. It was 
soon reported to the Athenian assembly, where, after an angiy 
debate, the aot of Cliabrias was repudiated, 4nd ten commission el's 
were chosen with instructions to go out lo Thrace, and either pro- 
core a ratification of the treaty, or take measures lor war. The com- 
mission was despatched, but, being unprovided with force, it produced 
no result but evasion and delay en the part of Cersobleptes and 
Charideiims, while Berisndes ana Amadoens sent letters of eomplaiiit 
to Athena. There seemed no prospect of bringing the affaii's to n 
desirable issue, unless the Athenians could send an armament strong 
enough lo overawe their opponents. This was not accompUshed till 
the conclusion of the war in Eubtea. 

During tho above-mentioned operations in Thrace, the Athenians 
were for about a month engaged in a harassing war in EubiE?, to 
expel the Thebans, who had made an allcmpt to ertablisb their power 
in the island. Great e\crtiona were made on that important ocea- 
sion, although the finances of the slate were in a low condition. A 
body of mercenaries was raised, who together with the citizen troops 
were put under the command of Chares and Diodes. After various 
skirmishes, in whtcli sonietimes tlie Athenians and sometimes the 
Thebans had tbe advantage, an armistioe was agreed upon, and tlie 
Thebana evacuated Eubcea.' The troops were tbco at liberty to ho 
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tent elsewhere, aud accordini^ly thej were shipped off to the Odes- 
pont under the command of Coares. It was no longer in the powa 
of Charidemus to resist the demands of the Athenians ; and at jogtli 
he made, on behalf of Cersobleptes, an actual surrender of all the 
territories of the Chersonese. There was one exception howerer, 
which, though not deemed of importance at the time, led to serious 
disputes at a later period. That was the dtj of Cardia ; which bj i 
special clause, at the instance of Charidemus, was declared to be in- 
dependeut ; on the ground, as it would seem, that it lay without the 
boundaries of the Peninsula. Thrace was partitioned among the I 
three princes ; and this was supposed to be an additional securitj to 
the Athenian power.^ 

While their ancient dominion of the Chersonese, its territory and 
its revenue,' were thus recovered by the Athenians, events bad 
occurred elsewhere, which greatly counterbdanced the advantage;' 
and new disasters were at hand. In tliis very year, b.c. 357, the 
Social war broke out. Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and ELhodes revolted 
from Athens, and waged against her a successful war until their inde- 

Eendence was acknowledged B.C. 355. Corc^ra had also thrown off 
er allegiance. Potidaea was taken by Philip b.c. 356. The Oljn- 
thians were wresting from Athens her dominion in Chalcidice.^ 

Tliese misfortunes appear to have encouraged the Sestians, not- 
withstanding the compact entered into by Cerscmleptes, to dispute the 
sovereignty of Athens and assert their own independence. It was 
not till the end of the Social war, that the Athenians were able to 
chastise them. Chares then besieged and took Sestus. The im- 
portance of the place, which from its position, commanding the 
passage of the Hellespont, was called the corn-bin of the Pirsens,* 
was thought to justify a rigorous punishment. Chares massa(»red all 
the adult population, and reduced the others to slavery. Soon after- 
wards the Athenians, imitating the policy of Pericles, sent out a 
body of their own citizens to take possession of the vacant land ia 
Chersonesus, and thereby to strengthen and consolidate the empire 
of Athens.® Such resumption of their ancient rights appears to 
have given cause of offence. Isocrates, who aboat this time wrote a 
pamphlet, in the form of an oration, recommending his countrymen 
to maintain an equitable peace with their allies, and to give up a 
useless struggle for empire, condemns these colonial acquisitions as 
impolitic and unjust.^ 

Philip of Macedon had not hitherto taken any part in the contests 
of the Thracian kings, either among themselves or with the Athe- 



(1) Demosth. contra Aristoc. 676—^79, 681, 623. 

(2) As to the amount see Demoiith. contra Aristoc. 657. 

(8) The capture of Amphipolis and Pydna by Philip, and his offensive league with 
the Olynthians. See Appendix I. pp. 236—238. 
(4) Appendix I. 239. (5) TtjAm rov Ocipateuc. Aristotle, Rhet. ill. 10. 

Diodorus, xvi. 34. iEschines, De Fals. Leg. 37. 

Isocrates, De Pace, lfi9. Compare Aristotle, Rhet. ik 6. 
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nians. Cotjs iiad, nrtcr the death of Fcrdiccas, espoused the cauw 
of the pretender PauBaniaa, but bad been induced bj presents or 
promises to abandon it.' Philip, occupied elsewhere, remaiiied at 
peace with Cotjs, and for some jcara made no attempt to encroucli 
upon Thraciau grouad bejond the bank of the Nestus. But about 
the year s.c. 353 ha conceived tlie idea of forming an alliance with 
Cersobleptes, and attacking the Atiienlans in the Chersonese. How 
far Cersobleptes himself euoourused this design, is not very clear. 
Since the treatj, b; which ho finally sorrendered Cliersonesus to the 
Athenians, he had apparently been on Bmioable terms with them. 
An Athenian fleet wus constantly statiooed in tlie Hellespont, ready 
to act if occasion required; and Che partition of the Thraciau 
kingdom among three princes restrained the ambitious projects of. 
each.' The death of Berisades disturbed tliia peaceful arrangement, 
and led to new combinations. Ho died somewhere about the year 
x.c. 353, leaving children under the guardianship of Athcnodurus. 
That Cersobleptes meditated war against both Amadocua and the 
sons of Becisades, is distinctly asserted by Demosthenes,' Philip 
took advantage of these occurrences, to propose an alliance witn 
Cersobleptes, for l.lie conquest of Thrace ami the expulsion of the 
Athenians from Clicrsoaesus. In furtherance of this purpose he 
marched to Mamnea, and had bd interview with Apollonides, an 
' envoy of the Thraciau king. At the saitio time a negotiation was 
opened with Pammenes the Tiieban general, ivlio some time before 
hod been sent to Asia to assist Artabazus against the Persian . 
eatrapa. It docs not appear from tbe langaage of the onttoi', tliat 
PammeneB had any direct communication with Philip; but rather 
that he communieated only with Cersobleptes. The project how- 
ever was disconcerted by Amadocus, who refused to the king of 
3dacedon a passage through his territory; and for the present tUo. 
desiMa of Phihp upon Thrace were suspended.* 

Then followed an extraordinary measure on the part of the Athe-. 
uians, wliich wo must attribute partly to the weakness of tlieit- 
govemment, partly to financial embarrassment, and tlic difficulty 
whicU they experieueed in finding troops niul iiiuney for the support, 
of their empire. Charidemus, as we have seen, had been one of 
their most active opponents in the recovery of the Chersonese. 
Yet no sooner iiad be been hroagbt to reason by the arrival oE* 
Chiuea in the Hellespont, than the Athenians passed a decree- 
bestowiug on him the franchise of their city and a golden crown.' 
His military skill and his influence in Thrace were highly extolled at 
Athens, where he contrived to secure a party in Ills favour; and it 
was said tliat he was the only person capable of cecoveriug Ainphi- 
polis. The report of an intended alliance between Philip and Get- 
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soblepi«8, of which it seems Chares had ioformed his coimtrjmen br 
letter,^ excited alarm at Athens; and the partisans of Charidemus 
deemed it a favourable opportunity to promote bis adrancement I( 
was nccessarr, they said, to keen on good terms with Cersobleptes, 
and for that purpose they should secore the attachment of Chaii- 
demns, his favounte minister. It was contended also, that he had 
rendered signal service to Athens in the surrender of the Chersonese. 
One Aristocrates now moved a decree, making it a capitid crime 
against the laws of Athens to kill Charidemus. The people were 
]>ersuaded to pass this decree; but the mover was afterwaras prose- 
cuted by Euthycles, for whom Demosthenes composed an elaborate 
speech, showing that the measure of Aristocrates was not onir 
contrary to the spirit of the Athenian law, but was £rau<yht with 
danger to the country; that Charidemus was a profligate and 
treacherous person, who had always been the enemy of Athens; 
that the effect of the decree would oe to deter Athenodorus and the 
other Greek commanders in Thrace from opposing Charidemns ; that 
by his aid Cersobleptes would crush the rival princes, and, once 
master of the whole Thracian kingdom, would drive the Athenians 
from Cliersonesus. It is from this oration that we get most of the 
historical paterials relating to Athenian affairs in Thrace. The trial 
look place in the year B.C. 352. Notwithstandinff all the exertions 
of the orator, Aristocrates was acquitted, and the decree conSnned.' 

Strange as it was to pass such a decree in favour of this man, the 
event in some measure accorded with the deelarations of his party. 
Cersobleptes from tins time became the firm friend of Athens, while 
Amadocus, seeing his cause abandoned by the Athenians, espoused 
the alliance of Philip, and assisted his projects in Thrace.* 

It was in this same year that Philip, after gaining^ his great 
victory in Thessaly, made an expedition mto Thrace, which is said 
})y Tiurlwall to be one of the most obscure parts of his history. It 
does not appear that he made at this time any attack upon Cerso- 
bleptes, although he approached so near as to alarm the Athenians 
who had settled in tlie Chersonese.* His invasion was at first 
directed to the interior, and perhaps to the central and northern 
parts of the kinjjdom, where he was engaged for a considerable time, 
chastising hostue tribes, and establishing his own dependents in 
authority and power. He may very likely have assisted Amadocus 
in pushing his conquests over the territory of his neighbours. It is 
"vaguely stated by the Athenian orators, that he made what kings he 
l)leased, and we know not enough of Thracian history to get more 
precise information.'^ No certain account of Philip's movements 

(1) Demottii. eontrft'Aristoe. 682. 

(2) The whole of this speech should be perused, to obtain aproper insight into the 
events of the period. See Thirlwall» Gr. Hist. v. 290—293. 

(3) Harpocration s. y. *AtidduK09, Dismosth. de Chen. 109L P]tilfpx>* ^* IS3. 

(4) Machines, De Fals. Leg. 37. 

(5) Isocrates, Phllipp. M. DemosfTi. Olynth. i. 18. See p. 241 of CUs voinme. 
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readied the ALIieniaus, until tbe; heard tliat he Lad marcLed cnst- 
ward to the Propontiiie coaat, and laid siege to HerEeam.' Tlie 
imparlance of tliu ;ilace, nhicli vns lield b<r au Athenian garrison 
foE the protectien of the corn-trade, waa wcil understood bj the 
people. Tlicy iuataoitly convened an aaaemhiv, voted an armament 
'of forty galleys, to carry out all the citizens under forty-fire yeiira of 
age, and ordered sixty talents to be raised hy genetal conlribution. 
ll was then the month o£ November in the vear 35i: Nolmitl>- 
standing the energetic resolutions of the people, nine months were 
consumed iii preparation. lieports came to Alhetis, that Philip vna 
dead or ill, and this served as an excase for delay. At length, in 
the autumn of 361, ten galley s «era desputclied nil.li (lie borK crews 
cnly, and a sum of five talents. Charidemus. who nas llien at 
Atheua, aud liad probably been sent by Cccsohleptcs to warn the 
Athemuns of the dauger, waa appointed to the eominand. Such a 
force would hardly have been sulScient to check the progress of 
Ihilip, had he beeu inclined to pursue it. But it was then cou- 
sidered by the Alheuiaoa, that the danger was past. And so in fact 
it was. Por Philip had hecn sehied with a severe illness, and 
returued to bis own liogdom.' 

For above four vears Philip abstained from an<r further agigressioa 
in that quarter. But in the year B.a 347, having consolidated liis 
power by the reduction of Olyiithus and Cliuloidiec, he tircnared htm- 
self tor new schemes of conquest. His most formidnlile eoeniies 
were the Athenians. Itwas necessary tobumhle Ihem. Twomelhodi 
«f doing so presented themselves : Iirst, to put himself at the head 
«f the Amphictjronic confederacy, invade Phocis, temimate the Saercd 
war, and aeiiuirB a preponderating nower in toutliem Greece; 
secondly, to invade the Chersonese, orivB the Atheniiuis from the 
coajit of the Hellespont aiid Propontis, and starve them oul, as the 
Lacedamoniana had done, by stopping their importation of corn. 
For this last purpose it was necessary to subdue the kingdom of 
Cersobleptes, whicli lay between him and the Chersonese, and pro- 
tected tlie Greek cities oa the northern shore of the Propimtis, To 
Bcconqilish his ol^ecta more easily, Philip kid n^courae to Btrata^em* 

It ma^ seem to ua, reading history after the evx^t, that Philip 
might with ease have overrun the kingdom of Cersobleplcs and liie 
Chersonese in spite of any resistance which the Athenians could iiave 
olfereii; and that afterwards he might liaveled an OTCrpowerlngarmy 
into Phoeis, and beaten down all opposition. Sncli, however, was 
not tlie view which he himself took of the matter. It was a niaiim 
with that poliUo prince, not lo employ force, where he could succeed 
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as well by negotiation or intrigue ; nor to let his enemies combine, 
but to separate and beat them one after another. Nor were tbe diffi- 
culties in his way so inconsiderable. The Athenians, driven from the 
Macedonian and Chalcidic shores, having fewer garrisons to main- 
tain, and fewer objects to distract their attention, might concentrate 
all their naval power for the defence of the Hellespont, which thej 
felt to be so important. The commerce of Macedonia had already 
suffered greatly by the presence of their cruisers. Again, they might 
with the LacedsBmoniaDs send troops to the assistance of Phalsecos, 
and occupy the pass of Thermopylse, as they had done some tears 
before. In such case the issue of the war in Phocis might be doubt- 
ful, even with the forces of Thebes and Thessaly at his disposal. It 
was well known how Demosthenes had exerted himself to rouse his 
countrymen against Macedonia. Defeat would be greatly injurious 
to Philip's reputation and prospects ; and he saw a way of gaiiuDg 
his ends without incurring any such risk.^ 

He caused a negotiation for peace to be opened with the Athe- 
nians, and so contrived matters, that the first formal proposal came 
from the Athenians themselves. His wishes were made known at 
Athens by some Euboean ambassadors, and by other indirect commu- 
nications. The Athenians, weary of an unprofitable war, were not 
indisposed to accept his overtures. A motion was then made bj I 
Philocrates, that he should have liberty to send a herald to Athens. 
The motion was carried ; and Philocrates, having been prosecuted 
for it, was successfully defended by Demosthenes, who appears at 
this time to have been in favour of a peace. Aristodemus the actor 
was sent to Macedonia, to treat for the ransom of the Athenian pri- 
soners, who had been taken at Olynthus ; and on his return reported, 
that Philip was desirous not only of peace, but of alliance with 
Athens. Thereupon Philocrates moved and carried another decree, 
to send ambassadors to Philip with full powers to ne^^otiate a treaty. 
Ten ambassadors were appointed accordingly — -^schines, Demosthe- 
nes,. Aristodemus, Philocrates, Ctesiphon, Phrynon, latrocles. Nan- 
sides, Dercylus, Cimon. Another was added, to represent the 
Athenian confederacy; Aglacreon of Tenedos. They started for 
Macedonia in the beginning of the year 346 B.C.* 

The transactions of this embassy are revealed to us by the two 
principal ambassadors, ^schines and Demosthenes, in their celebrated 
speeches on the trial which took place a few years after, on which 
jEschines was charged by his rival with corruption and treason. The 
speeches must be perused with the closest attention by any one who 
desires to gain full information ; and even this will not be satisfac- 
tory ; for the speeches so abound in contradictions, and have so little 

(1) Demosth. Olynth. ii. 20. De Chenon. 105. De Cor. 276. De Fals "Ltur 419 • 
Diodorus, xvi. 54. Pauaanias, viii. 7. * ^* '"' 

(2) .fiachincs, De Fals. L€g. 29, SO; Demosth. de Cor. 232. ^Sschines contra 
uteti. oa. 
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tlie appearance of rairness and c&ndour, thnt it is difficult c 
form an 0]iiiii(}a of l\\e trutli.' Here it will be suSicieiit to notice 
n-biit concents llie subject berore us. 

Parmenio, Pliilip'a (general, was besieging Halua in Thessalj ; 
Philip liimselE was at Pella, preparing for a new invasion of Tbrace, 
wlien the ambassadors arrived. Tlie; were admitted to an audience, 
and adiiresaed the kiug in order of seuloritj. .Jlsciiines made a long* 
speecii about the ancient connexion between Iphicrates and Amyn- 
tas, and the riglitful claims of his countrymen to Ampliipolia. De- 
mostbenes, eitber nbaslicd in the presence of a, man against whom he 
had so Bercelj declaimed at home, or teeliiig that no arguments of 
bis could have en; effect on this occasion, after speaking a few words, 
stopped suddenl<f sliort, and made an abrupt ending. Neither of 
them said a word about the terms or conditions of tbe proposed 
treaty. It was known to them, tliat Philip was about to march 
against Cersobleptes; yet, although tli at prince was an ally of Athens, 
no remonstrance was made on his behalf. Philip promised only, that 
lie would make uo attack upon the Chersonese pending bis nego- 
tiation with the Athenians. He made a formal reply to tbe state- 
nients of the ambassadors, invited them to supper, and afterwards 
ilismiaaed them with a letter to the people of Athens, in which he 
assured them of his pacidc intentions, and sincere wish to become 
their ally and benefactor. It was arranged that bis own ministers 
should speedily follow the ambassadors to Athena, where the condi- 
tions of peace were to be decided ou,' 

Tlie ambassadors, on their return, made a report of their proceed' 
ings to tlie senale and people, and delivered Pliillp's letter. Ou the 
motion of Demosthenes, two seecial days, the seventeenth and 
e^hteentli of ElaplieboHon (March), were appointed to consider the 
offers of peace ana alliance. Before that time the niinistcrs of Philip 
arrived; three distinguished men, ParmPuio, Antipater, and £ury- 
Jochus. They were hospilably entertained by Demosthenes himself, 
who sbowed them marked attention, and from flrat to last displayed 
an earnest desire to press tbe conclusion of the treaty. A congress 
of deputies from Ihe Athenian allies was then sitting at Athens, who 
passed a resolution, that, as tlie envoys sent to rouse the Qreciau 
states to the defence of their freedom had not returned, it was better 
to wait for their relnm before debating the question of peace, 
.^scliines condemns Demosthenes for liaving frustrated this resolu- 
tion by his decree, which iixed an arbitrary day for tbe discussion. 
Demosthenes probably thought that, us things had gouc so far, it 
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was better to terminate the war as soon as possible, and prevent 
Philip's designs upon the Chersonese. On the first day of the 
assembly there was a stormy debate, of which we have no clear or 
consistent account. There was much discussion, whether peace onlj, 
or peace and alliance should be ^reed upon. Various proposals were 
maoe about the restoration of Amphipolis, the Phocians> and other 
matters. The Macedonian envoys would not hear of Amphipolis 
htins given up ; nor would they permit the Phocians to be treated 
as allies of Athens. Of Cersobleptes they did not condescend to 
speak,, but insisted on the recognition of Cardia as an independent 
state in alliance with Macedonia. Philocrates supported them in 
all their claims, but met with mnch opposition, and even from 
.£schines himself, if we can trust the assertion of Demosthenes, who 
charges him with having espoused different sides on the first and 
second days, as if he had been brought over in the meantime. 
jSSschines denies this, and alleges that it was impossible he could 
have spoken on the second day, as Demosthenes prevailed on the 
presidents to put the question without debate. However this be, 
certain it is, that on the second day the treatjr with Philip was con- 
cluded almost in the very terms proposed by Ins ministers.^ 

Before the ministers of PhiUp had departed^ there came to Athens 
a representative of Cersobleptesy one Gritobulus, a citizen of Lamp- 
sacus ; who demanded, on benalf of the Thracian king, that he should 
be included in the treaty as one of the allies of Athens. This, if 
^schines is to be believed, was opposed byDemosthenea, but carried 
by the people in spite of him ; whereas Demosthenes asserts, that 
Gritobulus was afterwards prevented from taking the oath by 
^schines. A different account is given by Philip himself, in Ids 
letter to the Athenians, viz. that Cersobleptes desired to make a 
separate treaty with him, but was prevented by the Athenian generals^ 
who represented him to be an enemy of the Athoiiansv It is not 
indeed elear, that what Philip alleges took place at Athena^ or had 
any connexion with the proceedings of which we are now speaking. 
Tmit Cersobleptes, however, was excluded from the treaty is certain ; 
and the probabihty is, that Philip's minist^s at Athens would not 
permit his name to be inserted.^ 

An embassy was now appointed to proceed immediately to Mace- 
donia, to receive Philip's oath in ratification of the treaty. The 
same ambassadors were chosen as before. While they were yet 
preparing for departure, a letter was lurouglit from Chares, who 
commaaoed the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, announcing that 
Cersobleptes had lost his kingdom, and Philip had seized the Sacred 
Mountain. The senate, in alarm, passed a decree, ordering the am- 

(1) iEsch. De FalA. Leg.Si— 36, 3»w Demortlk De Vala^ Leg. 346. Mach, ooatn 
Ctes. 62, 63. 

(3) JEsch. De Fals. Leg* 38, 39; ooutiaCtes^ 63^64. Demastli. De Fala. 'Leg, SSfi. 
398. Epist. Philipp. ad Athen. 160. ^ ^ 



bil&>don to set ont inatantlj upon their mission. Tbis nas on the 
third of Mnnychion, or AjhtI.' 

Philip had in truth bees makia" the best use of hia time, while 
the Athenians were-ddiheratinj^ about peace and aUiance «illi liim. 
la. tlie rcnr mocth (Elaplieljoiion) viien his ambussadura vcre sent 
to Athena, he was OTerrunnicg the kingdom of Thrace. Hvrl.ium, 
Ergisce, Serriuni, Boriscas, cities on t)ie JH^cau coast, pcldcd to hia 
arrua. He seized upon tlie fortresaes of the Sacred Mountain, de- 
feated Cersobleptes in divers battles, aud compelled him to delivei up 
]ii3 son as a hostcge, and eDgD>!e to pay tribute to Macedonia. Ko 
uClempt was made hj the Athenian general Chares to check the 
progress of Philip, liovr tar he may have been guilty of neglect, aa 
.Machines insinuatefi he was, it ia impoaslble, in the absence of hia- 
laricul evidence, to determine. Athenian troops are said to have 
been stationed ai Seirium, and on the iacred Mountain, and to have 
been driten awaj by Philip. We maypresmne they were not strong 
CQou^h to offer any resistance to his arms.^ 

The AiheniuQ ambassadors proceeded to Oreus in Eubcca, fitini 
whence tiiey were to be conveyed by sea to the nearest place where 
(hey could lind the king of Macedcin- Notwithstanding this injunc- 
tion of the senate-, they lost some litce at Ctoeus, and then took a 
circuitous route toPella, by which tliej consumed twentj-thi'ee days. 
At Pella they had to wait nearly a month, while Philip was inTlirace. 
He returned with the son of Cersoblcple^, and the reports of his con- 
quest were confirmed. Meanwiiilc embasaica from divera parts of 
Greece had arrived at Philip's eoott, tlie most important being.lhose 
from Thessaly, Thebes, and Lacediemon. Wiirlike preparatioua were 
going on. It was e»y to see that Phocis was their ooject, and that 
Phikp was about to take some decialTe step for the termination of 
the Sacred war. What were the Athenian ambussadors to do F 'i'hey 
had no power lo interfere with Philip's designs. Their bi«iness was 
simply to receive Philip's oath and signature to the treaty, the terms 
of which had already been dratvn np. It is true, there was a clause 
in tlieir iostrirciioiis, empowering them generally to ennault the in- 
terest of the commonweallh. £ut it miglit be dangerous to construe 
this with too much latitude, and, unless it authorized them to break 
off tlie treaty ellogelhei-, any mere tcmonstranee of theirs against 
the proceediuga of Philip would be disregarded by him. The result 
may be briefly stated. Philip preserved sileDce as to his tutentions, 

(1> Sschln. De FfllL Leg. 10. Draia.lh. Be Pali. J^g. 333. Ds Cotnn. 235. 
Tile dccTH Ht rotth In tlita bM pw»ge 1> muiAitl]' fiinirRL Bh Jicotii' nalB 
iUI) la bit lianiluWn U Uib DudiHi oa the CrowB. 

(V) Dlodorus, nt ri. J«stiji, liii. 1 Demmlh. doCoriin. S34, MS. On Salm 
Lfg, 39a, U7. 441. £ich. D( Fall. Leg. S7, 3S. II it here Btled, Ibtl AnliDcliul 
-wu iwBllffftnd GhnTOB, uid Inform hini. Ihtt UHpupleof Aihcnt ftre uieniibed, 
ititl. wtiUt PbU^ vH mudilDi mtxiBit Ox Cbemof te, Ihey did nol mn know 
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and induced the Athenian ambassadors to accompany him as far as 
Phers, on the pretext that he desired their mediation between the 
Pharsaiians and the people of Halus. The signature of the treaty 
was delayed until their arrival at Pherae. Here he demanded, that 
both Halus and the Phocians should be expressly excepted from it, 
and the colleagues of Demosthenes, in opposition to his opinion, 
allowed the clause to be introduced. This first excited the suspicious 
of Demosthenes, according to his own account ; yet, although a letter 
was sent by his colleagues to Athens, misrepresenting the position of 
affairs, he took no step himself to warn his countrymen or counteract 
the danger. The ambassadors returned to Athens, where they arrived 
on the thirteenth of Scirrophorion (Jime), while Philip set out on his 
march for Thermopyls. The success of his schemes was complete. 
An assembly was held at Athens on the sixteenth, when ^schines 
and Philocrates buoyed up their countrymen with hopes of advantage 
to be derived from Philip's expedition. The capitulation of Pba- 
l«cus, the occupation of Phocis and Thermopylae, the delivery of the 
JBceotian cities to Thebes, and the election of Philip into the Am- 
phictyonic council, awakened them from their delusion.^ 

Among the many perplexing questions which suggest themselves 
to the historian concerning these transactions, the most iuterestinj^ 
are those which arise upon the conduct of Demosthenes himself. 
How came it that he allowed the peace to be concluded, without 
having Cersobleptes and the Phocians comprehended in its provisions? 
He complains himself of their exclusion. He complains of the delay 
onthe second embassy, which enabled Philip to conquer Thrace be- 
fore the peace was ratified. But, assuming that iBschines has not - 
answered this charge, it does not appear how Philip could have beeu 
prevented from completing his conauest, if the ambassadors had 
caught him during his progress ; for he would still have contended, 
that Cersobleptes, not being named in the treaty, was not entitled to 
its benefits. Demosthenes indeed might argue, that, as the peace 
was made with Athens and her alUes, Cersobleptes, being an ally of 
Athens, was virtually included in it. But if so, Philip was to blame 
for violating the treaty, rather than -^schines and others for havin^" 
sanctioned it : and all parties were in some measure to blame, for 
havuig left so important a question open to dispute. But if we look at 
the circumstances, it can hardly be thought that Philip committed any 
breach of faith b^ pursuing his Thracian campaign. The ambassadors, 
on their first visit to Pella, were distinctly apprised of his intentions • 
and therefore, if it had been intended to give protection to Cerso- 
bleptes, there ought to have been an express dause to that effect. 
It may be that Demosthenes, never having been friendly to Cerso- 
bleptes, or re^^arding the success of Phihp in a Thracian war as 
doubtful, or thinking the danger remote, did not think it worth 

(1) JEich. De Pais. Leg. 40, 41, 44. Demosth. de Coron. 236, 237. De p&efi ko 
PhiUpp. ii. 74. De Pals. Leg. 855, 859. Diodom, xvi. 80, 64. - ' * • 



■r perliaps lie considered tlmt peace 
the Chersonese. With respect to 
the Fhoeiuia, it did not appear at the time when the peace vts first 
made, what the designs ol Philip vrere. It might be open to the 
Athenians, notwilhataudin^ the trcatj, or even the rather on that 
account, to insist that Philip should not pass the Straits of Tlier- 
nopjlre for the purpose of any hostile incasion. And it might well 
seem, that there woa plenty of time for the coasideratioii of any 
future question concerning Phocia. When, however, Demostlicnes 
was the second time at Pella, \>heu he found that Cersobleptea had 
been subdued, and vast preparations made for aa invasion of Phocis, 
then his eyes were opened to the danger; he saw that the peace was 
• a delusion; that the Phucians vould be overwlielmed, unless his 
■countrymen came to their assistnnco; and that there was no aeou- 
' rity against Philip's ntterior projects. The doni^er was augmented, 
in his opinion, when Philip had prevailed on his colleaj^es to ci- 
eludo tlie Pliocions eipressly from the benefits of the peace ; and 
then, it seems, he first suspected that .£schines was a traitor. His 
true course then iras, to return instantly to Athens, to call a special 
meeting of the people, and urge them to take arms and march with 
the Lace diem on urns to the defence of Phocis. But for this his 
courage or presence of mind was not sufficient, and he let things 
tuke their course. Afterwards, when ^^schiues and Philocrates, 
plujing the f^me of Philip, amused the Athenian people \Tith reports 
of his friendly intentions, Demosthenes raised a warning voice : but 
it was too late ; the people, thinking that his coUeagues were in 
' the secrets of Philip, believed them rather than him; and Demos- 
tlicnes himself did not then assnme that confident tone, cither as 
counsellor or accuser, which was likely to gain credence to his asser- 
tions. In the speech which he delivered three years afterwards on 
the subject of the embassy, having a case to make out against 
.^seh lues, —and there was a very good one as far as regarded his 
conduct upon the second journey to Pellp. — he overcharges it by 
imuutlng blame to .^schmes for mistakes, in which ..SschineG was 
eitlier not implicated at all, or no moru implicated than others : and 
he may liave been partly induced to do so by the consciousness, 
that he himself was to some extent duped and deluded in common 
with the rest of his countrymen, and had neglected to provide those 
pfuarantees and securities for hjs country, whiuh were indispensable 
in a negotiation with so crafty a monaroli as Philip. 

The general result of the whole proceedings was, that Philip had 
made a conquest of Thrace; lie had acquired the honour of termi- 
nating the Sacred war, by which he greatly increased his influence 
and ascendancy in Greece ; he had conferred obligations upon the 
people of Thehea and Thesaalv, and been tkcted a member of tlio 
AiTiphictjonio council; he had got possession of Nicwa, Thronium, 
and Alponua, which commanded the pass of Thermopylo!, and ^ve 
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lum acbnitiaiice into Fbocb and Bootia. The onlj adTsntage wLieh 
AtkcBs liad gained i)f t^ peace, wis the secoritj of Chenonesns; 
and e?en tbat, as Bemoethenes josilj ohaerved, warn m leaiity 
weakened by the ugmentation of Fhibp's power.^ It was at tl^ 
time that Isocrates, stniek with admiration at tiie aduevements of 
Philip, compoaed a pamj>hlet in the fcnia <^ an addKss to tkt 
monueh ; in -which, eulogizing his good fortone and nii^itannait?,!^ 
«xhorts him to effect by his influence a pacification <if all the G^edc 
states, and then to unite them under his own atandard ibr a msr 
against the Persian empire. 

For the chain of events whidi foUofwed, but -which cannot here 
be enlarged npon — sack as the debate on the embassy of Amduf 
tjons to Athens ; the n^tiations in Peloponnesus ; the intngaes 
of Philip at Megara; his inyasion of Epirus and Amfaracia; the 
establishment of his partisans in Enbcca — ^the reader is referred to 
the Historical Abstract in this Tolume, and the argnmeaois and notes 
to diyers Orations.' 

In the year following the peace, that is, B.C. 345, the At^ftiW^ 
sent a body of their citizens to take allotments of land in the 
Chersonese. The objeet was, not so modi to make a provision for a 
poor class of emigrants, as to establish an army of obaervation, to 
strengthen their position in that important peninsula. At the head 
of them -was Diopithes, a man of oonsiderable military ability. The 
colonists in taking possession of their lands, (allotted to them in the 
neighbourhood of the Isthmus, where it was peculiarly neoesaaiy to 
establish a protective force, and where probably they occupied the 
ancient fortresses of Alcibiades,) came into collisiou with the 
Cardians, between whose domains and those of Athens tJie boun- 
daries were not very well defined. No immediate rupture took 
place; but the grounds were laid of a quarrel which id'terwards 
became serious.' Philip meanwhile was extending his power in the 
north and north-west. He attacked the Triballi, with whom his 
Thracian conquests bad brought him into contact. He invaded 
Hlyria, and, after ravaging the country and takin^^ many towns, 
returned home laden with spoil .^ It was perhaps dunng his absence 
on this expedition that an embassy arrived from Artaxerxes, and was 
received by Alexander, then only twelve years old, who astonished 
the Persian envoys by the questions he put to them concerning the 
state of the Persian empire, the army, the roads, and the character 
of their king.* About the same time Philip, to secure and con- 
solidate his power in Thrace, began to found new cities in different 

' (I) DeFals. Leg. 365, 366. 

(2) Bee the Argmnent to the Oration on the Peace, p. TS. Argument to tlie 
second Philippic, p. 81. Axgument to the Oration on Halonnesus, p. 89. Text and 
notes in pp. 96, 119, US, 134, 157. 

(3) Libanii Argumentum in Demosth. Or. de Cherson. f 

(4) Diodoras, xvi. 69. Justin, viiL 6. Demosth. de Coron. 240. 

(6) Plutarch in Yit Alezand. t. Xeland's Life of Philip, ii. 149. Tfaii2waa 
assigns this story to a later period : Or. Hist. vi. 91. 
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parti of tie kingdom, peopling Ihem eilber willi Maeedotiiiai 
ooloniats, or with the inliabiUnts of countries wLich he liad con- 
qaered and depopulated. One of lltcse waa Oabjla, situated on ths 
river TniQE, among the tribe of tiie A»ti beUtv Hount Bxmus. 
Another wb» Pivilipponoiis, on tlie rirer Bebrue, between the ridges 
of Uiemita and UJiodope, wbicb, from the vile character of tlie 
populatiou trsiLsported to it, received the nicliiiimie of Pouerqiolis, 
or Rogae-town.' Retaming from hia northern ezpoditioos, Philip 
marched into TheasB.!;, where a new revolution at Phcric called for 
his interference ; and be was for some time ocDunied in scttliug the 
government of the Thessalian provinoes on a new basis, calculated to 
secure Macedonian ascendancj.' 

Demosilienea and his part; watched all the noveincnts of Fliilip 
with anxiel.j. In the second Philippic, wbicli was spoken in the jear 
B.C. 344, we find a particular allusion to Pliihp'a proceedings in 
Thcssaly. But during the same year an event occurred, which 
induced, the Athenians to send eiiToys to Fhilt|i, with a formal 
complaint a^nst him for infraction of the peace. This was the 
seizure hj him of the islimd Eolannesus, which had a short time 
before been wrested from the Athenians by Bostralns a pirate. 
Bostratus, having committed plunder on tiie Macedonian coast, was 
expelled bj Philip, who, regarding the islsnd as a fair cenimest, kept 
it for iiimsfllf, The AthenianE, taking a diScrent view of the matter, 
resolved to demand tettitution ; and an embass; having beeu decreed 
for tliat purpose, it was thought proper at the snme time to speak oC 
other grievances, arising out of the late treaty of peace. PhiUp 
thereupon seat Python to Athens ; who, in a speeoh BUuJo before the 
people, which was heard with applanse, gave them strong but vaguo 
BssurRUcea of his master's de&ire to settle their disputes amicably, 
and to amend the treaty in any wny tliat was rcosonuble.^ Tliis led 
to Ruotlier embassy from Athena, at the head of which was Hegesip- 
pus, instructed to demand such concessions as from the language of 
Pjthon it was im^inad they could obtain. Amon^ them were an 
alteration of that article in Iho treaty, whieh declared that both 
parties should retain wliat they possessed. It was proposed to 
flubstitnte a clause, "that each should have his own;" tlin Athenians 
having especially in view the restoration of Amphipolis.' Another 
ameoament was, that Greek states not included m the treaty ahonld 
be free aod independent. This was demanded, in order to prevent 
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Philip's making new conqnests, or extending his inilaence in Greece; 
And it had particalar reference to his aggressions in Thessalj and 
Epiras.' A third proposal was, that those places which Philip bad 
talcen after the peace should be restored ; meaning in particular the 
towns and fortresses in Thrace which he had got possession of since 
the negotiation had be^n: for the Athenians had now discovered 
their mistake in not insisting that hostilities should be suspended on 
both sides during the progress of the treaty, and they sought to 
rectify it by an equitable construction, that the peace was to be 
reckoned as having commenced before the final ratification.* A 
complaint was also preferred on the subject of Cardia and tbe 
Chersonese, which will be presently explained. 

Phil'ip was so incensed at these demands, that he could hardly 
treat the ambassadors with common civility, and even ordered tbe 
poet Xenoclides to quit his dominions, because he had received them 
with hospitality.* Nevertheless he sent a letter by them to Athens, 
in which he discussed the various Questions which had been raised. 
Halonnesus, he said, was his own ty right of conquest, but he was 
willing to make a present of it to the Athenians : an offer which 
roused the indignation of the orators.* With regard to Amphipolis 
he asserted with perfect justice, that the treaty, which took the basis 
of the uti possidetis, had confirmed his title ;* and he said the Athe- 
nians had misconstrued the language of his ministers. He agreed to 
introduce a clause providing for the independence of the Greek 
fitates, and offered to refer the dispute concerning Cardia and the 
Thracian towns to arbitration.' 

A debate was held on this letter in the Athenian assembly, where 
Demosthenes and his party declaimed against it with vehemence. 
The oration on Halonnesus, which is prmted among the works of 
Demosthenes, is ascribed by the best critics to Hegesippus. ' That 
their arguments prevailed, and that the offers of Philip were rejected, 
we may infer from the events that followed. Halonnesus was not 
given up. Shortly afterwards the Peparethians made a descent on 
the island, and surprised the Macedonian garrison. Philip sent fresh 
troops to recover his conquest, and then revenged himself oy ravaging 
the island of Peparethus ; for which the Athenians again demanded 
satisfaction, but in vain.^ 

The dispute about the Chersonese was a question of boundary. 
The Cardians had applied to Philip for assistance against the en- 
croachments of the Athenian settlers ; and Philip, as their ally — as 
such he was acknowledged by the late treaty of peace — had engaged 

(1) Or. de Halonneso, 84. Confer Philipp. iii. 118, 120. 

(2) lb. 85. Confer Philipp. iii. 114. De Coron. 233, 234. 

^3) Demosth. De Pais. Leg. 447. (4) See p. 90 of this volume, notes 2 and 3. 
X5) See p. 95, note 1. (6) Or. de Halonn. 87. Confer Philipp. Epist. 161. 

(7) ^schin. contra Ctes. 65. Jacobs' Introduction to the Oration on Halonnesus, 
p. 298 et seq. lb. note 3, p. 314. 

(8) Philipp. Epist. 162. Demosth. de Coron. 248. Plutarch In Yit. Demosth. 
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to lupport tlicm.' Cirdift wHsfno doubt) included witliln llie aDciciit 
wall hcrou Ihe latlimus ; au that its territories, or moat of Ihf in, 
Inj williin tlie Peninsula- The Atheninns, dissatisfied with the 
trcKl<r which declared Cardia independent, were anxious at all events 
to sLnilen ils limits, while the Csrdians contended that they, as resi- 
dents, bad a niucli belter title to land in Chersanesua than Atheuion 
cbloniita, who came lo a countrif which was not their borne, still 
rclaining Iheir right* ns ciliwns of Athena. Another qnestion arose 
■bout the bouoditr; of the Cbcrsoncse itself. The old wall must have 
been destroyed, in or before the time of Cot^s : for there had been a 
talk of catling a canal throuf:li tlie Isthmus, and a promise held out 
that Philip woald do it at his own eipensc,' The intended line of 
the cnnsl nas not in the dtreclion of Ihe waU, but further on, perhaps 
juakiDg a shorter cut, from Plcleum to I^euce Acte.' Midwaj bc- 
tirecQ lliene (wo places stood an altar of Jupiter, erected apparentlj 
lo mark their boundaries. Hegesippus conlendcd that this altar was 
the land-mark of the Chersonese. And bis arpunent was a little 
helped bj the circumstance of Ihe projected caned. Philip, conceir- 
iug that the town of Agora,' which stood midwa; between Factja 
and Citrdii, in the line of the old wall, marked the extreme limit of 
Chersonesus, liad taken TH^session of a tract of land which laj be- 
tween it and the nltar. This, according to Hegeaippus, was an act of 
injustice to Athens; and thcoifcnce was not diminished bv his hHcing 
giTcn a portion of the land to Apollunides of Cardia. Philip dis- 
dained to make on; answer to this complaiot, but, with respect to 
the boundar/ qncslion between the Athenians and his allies, he 
repeated his proposal of an arbitration. The Cardians made the same 
offer; but it did not suit the Atbeniana, who, while thej asserted 
their own title lo Cardia itself, knew that it conld not be supported 
bj inlemationid law in derogation of their onn compact, and thut 
there was an unrepealed decree at Athens which distlnctlj acknow- 
ledged the rights of the CardiBna. To find an impartial umpire would 
have been almost impossible; and neither ]iarly could seriously have 
entertained the project.* 

The remonstrances on neither side having produced aoj resull, 
Philip, ill Ihe jear B.C. 313, sent troops uito Chersonesns lo afsist 
the Cardians.* IMopitbes, unable with liis Athenians only to resist 
this secession of force, collected a body of mercenaries, and then, 
returning to Ihe attack, drove the Maccdonuins out of the Peninsula. 
Kol content with this advantage, iie roused Cersobleptea and the 
Thraciaoi to take arms lo recover their independence. It has been 
lemnrked by Pausanias, that none liiit the liomiuiB ever effected a 
DOmpletc conquest ofllimce.' Philip, absent at this time inEpirus, 

(II lx™«th. P«P«1>. Leg. IM. PhUlpp. Epl.t. Ifll. 

Ill Phllipp. IL II. itj TliUpl*»r>DMnlli«ei)t>Tl.TiIa<.t<intnA1cfb. lit. 

(1) Mtrwloliu. rlL SI. (S) Or. de Hilann. M, BJ. pfilllpv. EuLl. Ml. 

|G| »>im»ilwne<, DgCnan. i;i. UcCbenoB. 101. Ptufipp. 111. I1«t It. Itr. 
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found it neceasarj on his return to inarch with a powerful an^ 
against his rude eastern neighbours, to protect his infant settlemeBb, 
and reestablish his power in the country. But this time it was sot 
quite so easy a matter. Besides Cersobleptes, an Odrjsian prioa 
named Teres, who liad formerly been Philip's ally, had now risen ii 
arms against him ; and Diopithes seized every opportunity to make 
diversions in their favour. W bile Philip was engaged in the inteiior, 
Diopithes attacked the adjoining parts of Thrace, which were sabiect 
to Macedonia. Two cities, Crobjle and Tiristasis — ^probably on or neai I 
to the Sacred Mountain — he took by storm, and made the garrisoDs I 

{>risoners. Arophilochus, a Macedonian, who came to demand their re- 
ease, was himself cast into prison, and forced to pay a heavy ransom.' 

The length of time, that Philip was occupied m Thrace, proves tbe 
great difficulties which he encountered. After nearlv a twdre- 
month's campaign he was obliged to send for large reinfoicements 
from Macedonia and Thessaly ; and not being at leisure to turn his 
arms against Diopithes, he sent a letter to Athens, to complain of bis 
conduct.' The charge was, that Diopithes by attacking his allies, and 
assisting his enemies, had violated the treaty of peace. The mamfest 
object was to gain time, and to cripple the efforts of an active gene- 
ral, by setting his countrymen a^gamst him. Philip knew that the 
Macedonian party at Athens would second his endeavours ; and so in 
fact thej did. A clamour was raised against the general, not onlj 
for making war against Macedonia, but for divers irje^arities of 
which he had been guilty. Diopithes, being at the heaa of a troop 
of mercenaries, unprovided for by any supply from home, had adopted 
the same methods of raising money, whicn Charos and others before 
him had done ; that is to say, he had begged, borrowed, or extorted 
it from merchants, from the islands, or cities on the coast of Asia. 
The orators' opposed to him declaimed loudly against these practices, 
and pressed for his recall.* Tliey were answered by Demosthenes in 
one of the most powerful speeches which he ever addressed to the 
Athenian assembly. 

The true question for the people to consider was (said he), not 
the conduct of Diopithes, but the safety of Athens. If Diopithes 
had raised troops ana money by improper means, it was the fault of 
the Athenians themselves, who had not supplied him with the 
materials of war. There would be time enough to punish him here- 
after : to recall him now, and leave the Hellespont and the Chersonese 
unguarded, was what Philip and his partisans most desired, but what 
no friend of his country could advise. It was not Diopithes who had 



first broken the peace, but Philip himself, by his proceedings in 
Thrace, in Epirus, and elsewhere. If Philip might attack the allies 

(1) Philipp. Epist. 159, 160. Demosth. de Cherson. 92. Liban. Argument. 

(2) Demosth. de Cherson. 90, 93. Liban. Argument. 

(3) Demosth. de Cherson. 95, 06. Olyntb. il. 26. Compare Isocrates de Pace. 
164, 165, 167, 168. ' 
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of Athpns, why mifiht not Diopitbea defend tbeiri ? Pliilip was 
virtuaily itl.titcking Athens in Thrace : ail his plans and nperalionft 
■were directed against Athens. If their araiament was withdrawn 
from the Hellespont, there would be nothini; to prevent him from 
besieging the Propontine cities or inyading the Chersonese. TJnless 
they found employment for him where Tie was, he might attack 
Megara or Euoceit, or even march against Attica. Instead of dia- 
couraging Diopitliea, th^ onght to support him ; instead of disband- 
ing tliejr forces, they onglit to increase them. It was idle to wait 
until Philip declared war: this he would never do until he was at 
their gates. They should exert themselves in every possible way ; 
shake off their indolence, submit to pecuniary contribution and to 
military service; send embassies among the Greek states and excite 
them to arms ; for not Athens only, out all Greece was in peril. 
Finally, tlie^ slioald denounce and punish the corrupt statesmen who 
sold their interests to the enemy, and prove to men of a different 
otamp that they could serve tbeir country with honour and advantage. 

Such was the substance of this oration. The arguments were 
sound and just,' and produced the desired effect on the bearers. 
Philip's complaint was disregarded; and the Athenians not only 
retained Diopithes in his command, but prepared to give him 
■»i([oroua support. 

Philip however was not deferred by any resolution of the Athe- 
nian BBSombiy from prosecuting his designs. It may be gathered 
from his extant letter, that the Athenians had sent a message 
infonning him that Teres and Cersobleptes were allies and citizens 
of Atiieus, and requiring him not to meddle with their dominions.' 
At such an intimation the king of Macedon would only smile. He 
was determined, if possible, to crash the rebellious princes of 
Tlirace, and knowing by esperienoe bow lightly they regarded the 
observance of treaties, and how easily they repaired the disasters of 
a short campaign, he encamped himself in their country during the 
winter of 1843-1841, with tlie intention of completing iiis conquest 
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in the spring; uid then proceeding to those ulterior Bfieasares, k 
which his war in Thrace was paving the way.^ Demosthenes y 
ri$i^htly coniectored, that^ although the Byzantine people were ii 
alliance with Philip, he would not hesitate to attack them, if thej 
presumed in any manner to thwart his purposes, or even refused to 
cooperate with him.' He saw how important the possession of tbe 
Propontine cities would be to Philip ; that it would enable him to 
intercept the commerce of Athens with the £axine and tk 
Hellespont, and in a short time to deprive her of Chersonesos. 
The long continuance of the campaigns in Thrace, while it created 
in the minds of other men a doubt of Philip's success, caased 
uneasiness to Demosthenes, who saw in it an indication of Philip's 
perseverance in his plans. What Philip was exactly about, was 
unknown to Demosthenes himself; as we may infer from the vagae 
manner in which he speaks of Drongilus, Mastira, and other pbces 
which Philip was either taking or fortifying.' It was enough for 
him that a Macedonian army was advancing to the neighbourhood of 
the Greek coast : and the very uncertainty augmentednis alarm. 

In this state of suspense, an assembly was held at Athens, and 
Demosthenes deemed it necessary to animate his countrymen to 
fresh exertions. He delivered the oration which is known by the 
name of the Third Philippic, which in substance repeats the argu- 1 
jnents already urged in the oration on the Chersonese. Tlic I 
Athenians had not done their duty. They had not sent sufficient 
reinforcements to the Hellespont. Clitarchus and PhLlistides, parti- 
sans of Philip, had been suf^red to establish themselves in Eubcea. 
The peril was imminent. He urges them to reinforce Diopithes both 
witli men and money; to apply for succour to Peloponnesus, to 
llhodes and Chios, the ancient allies of Byzantium, ana also to the 
king of Persia. This is memorable as the first occasion on which 
Demosthenes advised an alliance with Persia. He was justified by 
the necessity of the case ; and it shows how critical the position of 
^aiTuirs had in his opinion become.'* 

Philip, having completed the overthrow of Teres and Cersobleptes,* 
and settled other affairs in the interior of Thrace, suddenly marched 
southward, and appeared in the neighbourhood of .Chersonesus. 

(1) Demosthenes, de Cherson. 101. Philipp. iv. 135. 

(2) De Cherson. 93. Philipp. iii. 118, 120; iv. H9. De Coron. 254. 

(3) De Cherson. 100. 

(4) Philipp. iii. Ill, 125, 126, 129. Compare Philipp. iv. 139, 140. 

(5) Philipp. Epist. 161. I have referred the passage in Diodorus, xvi. 71, to the 
first and not the second war with Cersobleptes, notwithstanding the date which he 
assigns, because it agrees better with his facts. He states that the Propontine cities, 
which had been attacked by Cersobleptes, became allies of Philip after his defeat. 
But this cannot apply to the second war, after which they became hostile to Philip, 
and in which they probably rendered secret assistance to Cersobleptes and the 
Athenians. (Philipp. Epist. 159, 163. Diod.xvi. 74.) It does apply to the first war, 
after which Byzantium undoubtedly became Philip's ally. (Dem. Philipp. iii. 120. 
De Coron. 254.) Nor is it likely that Cersobleptes, after being so humbled in 
346 B.C., and giving his son as a hostage to Philip, would have ventured to attack 
the cities on the Greek coast on his own account. 
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I His immediate purpose wag, not to attack tLe Atlieniaa general, but 
I to protect llic passage llii-ougli the Hellespont o[ a MacedouiBn 
fleet, which he had ordered to sail to the Propontis. He waa pre- 
paring to besiege Seljmtaria, a citv which stood on the Fropontiiie 
coast between Byzantium and Perinthus ; and, that the siege might 
be brought to a speedj issue, he resolred to Infest it both b; hind 
and sea. Speed was of great importance lo him on this occasion. 
Seljmbria was an allj, or subject, of Byrantiuni.' It might receive 
aid from that powerful citj. Its capture might determine tlie sub- 
mission both of BjzantiuDi and Perinthus, which had hitherto 
refused to join bim in any offensive measures against the Athenians' 
Once master of the whole Propontine coast, it would not be difficult 
for bim to brins tlie Athenians to terms; and the command of the 
Bosphorus would facilitate that, which had become the great object 
of his ambition, tlie invasion of Persia.' His intentions were a 
profound secret. He knew lliat tlie Athenian forces in the Helles- 
pont were ready to attack him, if tbey could find an opportunity, 
nnil would certainly, unless he took precautions, iatercept tne 
advance of his fleet. Accardinglj, wliile his vessels were sailing up 
the Hellespont, he himself, makinj^ a. sudden irruption int« Cher- 
sonesus, marched along the const for their protection. Tlie presence 
■■ 1 land force on the shoro waa often of great s ■ - ■ " - 



maritime warfare of the Greeks:* and PhQip very likely desired, 
not only to strike terror into the Athenians, out also to mask his 



} probably not strong enough lo meet 
Philip in the field, though his naval and military force would eaahle 
bim to protect the Chersonesite cities. Pliilip still affected to be at 
peace with Athens, and complains in his letter, that the warlike 
measures of Diopithea and the Cheraonesites liad placed him under 
the necessity of entering their territories. He allegaa also, that it 
was ia his power, if he had chosen, to capture the fleet and fortresses 
of the Atheniaus ; an assertion to which we can hardly give credeuce, 
more es|)ecially as it ia uot consistent with his previous complaint." 

When bis Ucet had passed through the straits, Philip marched 
rapidly to Selymbria, which was soon blockaded on all sides. The 
Greek cities were so surprised by this movement, that they liad iio 
time to send relief, and Selymbria in the course of the year was 
forced to capitulate. An incident occurred during this time which 
marks the dubious character of tlie rehitions between Athens and 
Pliiiip. Twenty Alheuian corn-ships, passing from the Propontis to 
the Hellespont, were seized by Amyutas, the Macedoniaa admiral, 



(11 DemntbvDH, dn Rbod. Litierl. l?s. 

(.1) Polvbiui, ilL a. 

(il naifp. EpJ.t. ISI. Tie rarairing o! i; 
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and carried away as prize. Messengers were sent from Atliens to 
demand restitntion; who brought bad: the following letter:*— 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the Senate and people of Athens, 
greeting : — ^Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Democritus, ajid Pol;- 
critus, have been with me, and conferred about the restoration of tie 
ships which Laomedbn commanded. I must indeed regard you as 
vei7 simple, if you imagine I do not see, that your ships were 
despatched under the pretence of conveying com from the Hellespoit 
to Lemnos, but really to assist the Selymbrians whom I am besieging, 
and who are not comprehended in our treaty of peace. Tbese ordets 
were given to your commander, without the sanction of the people 
of Athens, by certain magistrates and other persons not now ia 
oi&ce, who are ui^nt for the people to break off the treaty and begin 
war again, and are far more anxious to accomplish this than to assist 
the Selymbrians. And they suppose that such an event will be 
a source of profit to them. I do not think it will be advantageous 
either to you or to me. Accordingly, I restore the vessels which have 
been earned into my ports, and for the future, if you will not permit 
your statesmen to pursue their malignant policy, but rebuke them foe 
it, I will, on my part, endeavour to maintain the peace. ParewelL" 

The correspondence was a piece of coquetry on both sides. Philip 
had made a lucky piize of some merchantmen, but was well aware 
that he might be greatlj^ embarrassed in his operations by the ships 
of war, which the Athenians could send against him. The Athenians, 
in order to obtain restitution of their squadron, had condescended to 
use the lang^uage of peaceful negotiation. Philip adopted the same 
artifice, hoping that possibly, by a small sacrifice, he might purchase 
their neutrality in his contest with the Propontine cities. He sooa 
found himself mistaken. 

Selymbria having been surrendered, Philip laid siege to Perinthus. 
There can be little doubt that the Perinthians and Byzantines had 
not only attempted to relieve Selymbria, but had been concerting 
measures of defence with Diopithes and the Athenians. It was 
enough for Philip that they had refused to join him in an offensive 
war ; and he haa no more hesitation in attacking them, than he had 
formerly in besieging Olynthus. Succour however was prompUj 
sent from Byzantium, and the Propontine fleet, assisted by the Athe- 
nian, was more than sufficient to protect Perinthus from blockade. 
Philip resolved to take it by storm. The Macedonian army was 
thirty thousand strong, and well provided with all the materials for 
a siege. The usual methods were resorted to, of battery, scale, and 
mine. Movable towers were advanced against the wail, and the 
besieged were driven from their ramparts by a storm of missiles. A 
breach was effected, but the citizens rushed to the opening and 
defended it obstinately, until it was repaired by a new wall. At 
length, after a hard struggle, which was continued by uight as well 

(1) Demosthenes, de Coron. 249 — 251. 
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3 by daj, the wLole outer circle of defence was earried by tlie bc- 
iegcrs. Silt their difficulties had still to begin agfiin. Ferinthus 
.tas built on a sloping iathnius: the Iiouaea stood close together ou. 
a succession of terraces ; anii the passages were blocked up by the 
inhabitants, so that each terrace formed a new rampart, on whicb 
B more desperate resistance liad to be encountered. The numbers 
and disoipliae of the Macedonians might still hare prevailed, had not 
B powerful reinforcement been sent into the town by Arsitea, Batrap 
of Piirygia. A negotiation had, under the advice of Dcmoethcnes, 
been opened with the Persian king,' vho, alarmed at the ambition 
And victorious progress of Pliilip, ordered his Satraps to render every 
possible assistance to the Feriuthians. A large bodv of merceiiaries * 
came to tlieir relief, with all kinds of provisions and military stores. 
Tliej were commanded by Apollodorus, an Athenian. Philip, seeiog 
that all his efforts to take the citv were unavailing, withdrew from 
theattick; andleavingonehalf of his army before Peri[ithus,marcl:ed 
with the other half to surprise Eyzaiitium, which, weakened b; its 
eflbrts to relieve the Ferintliians, he hoped to find unprovided for 
defence.' 

Before ho left Perintliiis, or perhaps shortly before he commenced 
tlie siege, he had sent a letter to the Athenians, wljich is still extant, 
and is a remarkable document. It is a letter of reproof and menace. 
In style it is clear and forcible, in argument weak, except where it 
confutes the false points made b;f bis advci'sarics. He complains of 
various breaches of treaty, and violations of iuternationat law, com- 
mitted bj the Athenians; referring particularly to (he operations of 
Diopithes in Tlirace. He denounces their embassy to Persia as an 
otTence against the Greek community. He defends his own conduct 
with respect to Cardia aud the Thraeian princes, cud declares that 
liis marcn into Chersoiiesus was necessitated by the hostilities ot the 
Athenian general and the Chersoncsites themselves. His own pacific 
intentions had been manifested by the Amphictyonic embassy after 
the peace, wlien the Athenians spurned every proposal made to secure 
the safety of Greece. Por tliis the orators were chargeable, who con- 
sulted their own interests rather than the advantage of their country. 
In every respect the Athenians were tlie aggressors : ho had given 
them DO provocation ; lie had shown the utmost forbearance : but as 
this had produced no cSect, he must decide the quarrel by arms.' 
Such argumeata migiit liave come well from a king who remained 

Suietiv at home, and interfered not with his neighbours. But coming 
rom the conaueror of Olyuthus, the invader of Epirus and Tlirace, the 
dictator of Ihessaly, the plotter in Eubuia and Megara, they appear 
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somewhat ludicrous, until one reflects what the real object of Pbilip 
was — viz. to encourage his own party at Athens, including not only 
his paid advocates, out all who were afraid of war, or selQslily 
attached to mercantile pursuits, or to a life of idleness and amuse- 
ment. He might distract the counsels of the Athenians, impede their 
warlike preparations, and so create a diversion in his own favour. 
There is a current of ill-humour in the letter, arguing that be 
had been annoyed by the Athenian operations in the Hellespont, 
and that he discerned symptoms of more than usual vigour in their 
administration.^ 

Demosthenes, at this time all-powerful at Athens, replied to the 
letter by an animated speech, in which, repeating the old arguments, 
he urged his countrymen to redouble their exertions in the war.* They 
had been greatly encouraged by the success of their arms in Eubcea, 
from whicli, at the close of the year B.C. 341, thej expelled the 
tyrants Clitarchus and Philistides. It was the generalship of Phocion, 
the counsel of Demosthenes, that secured this important victory; 
and the latter was rewarded with a golden crown.' 

The Byzantines, on the approach of Philip, sent an embassv to 
Athens to solicit succour ; and such was the state of public feeling, 
that the Athenians were easily induced to forget former injuries, and 
pass a decree in their favour. It was resolved, on the motion of 
Demosthenes, that the pillar, on which the treaty with PhUip was 
inscribed, should be taken down, and an armament sent instantly to 
the Propontis.* He himself went beforehand to encourage the 
people of Byzantium, and conclude a treaty of alliance.* It seems 
there was a party in that city who preferred submission to Macedonia. 
Demosthenes silenced their opposition, confirmed the waverers, and 
animated the people to resistance.® The Athenian armament arrived ; 
but great was the disappointment of the Byzantines when they found 
that Chares was in command. Chares was the man whose rapacious 
exactions had brought on the Social war ; who had caused the revolt 
of Corcyra ; who had massacred the Sestian population.^ He was 
generally feared and detested throughout the -^gean and the Helles- 
pont. The citizens refused to receive his fleet into their harbour, so 
that he was forced to cruise about the Euxine, committing piracy, 
and subsisting by plunder. An attack which he made on the Mace- 
donian fleet was disgracefully repulsed. When the news of this 

(1) Mitford praises the energy of Demosthenes at this period. Hist, of Greece, iv, 
c. 41, s. 1. 

(2) Demosth. Oratio ad Epistola. See p. 149 of this volume. Whether we have 
this oration in an entirely genuine state, may perhaps be doubted. 

(3) Demosthenes, de Coron. 253. Diodorus, xvi. 74. 

(4) Philochorus apud Dionys. Epist. ad Amm. i. 11. (This, according to him, 
vas the first formal breaking of the peace.) Plutarch in Vit. Demosth. 

(5) He had advised this course in the case of Olynthus, irpea^eiav n^fjuretv ijriv 
ravT* epet Kai naptarai roiv irpd'](fxaa't. Olynth. i. 10. 

(6) Demosth. de Coron. 308. ^schines contra Ctes. 90, sneers at his rival's boast. 

(7) Diodorus, xv. 95. Argument. I&ocr. de Pace. Compare pp. 1S&, 276, of this 
volume. 
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eame to Atliesa, it escited indignatioa among the peopk', wLo re- 
garded tlie disrespect sliown to their general tia nil iiisull to tliem- 
aeltes. DeinostJienes liad not returned ; and the people in tlieii 
angrj mood were about to take some rash step; when Phooion ad- 
dresaed them in a calm speech, showing tliat the fault laj iu the 
character of their general, and not in the fickleness of their allies. A 
yota was then carried to send reinforcements, and Phocion himself 
was put in command. He sailed immediately to the Eosphorus, and 
landing Lis forces on the beach, encamped outside the walls. He 
liad an intimate friend iu BjKimtiuin, one of the principal statesmen, 
named Cleou, who had (ormerlv been his fellow-student iu the 
Aoademj at Athens. Cleon pledged hia own responsibility for the 
good behaviour of his friend; and Phocion was at once admitted into 
the city, where both he and hb soldiers excited the esteem and 
admiraiioR of tile Bjzantinea by their zeal, their valour, and their 

Philip had in the meantime been vigorously cairjiug on the siege; 
but Byzautium was not only strong tiy its position and its fottid- 
oations,' but had received considerable succours from Cos, Ciiios, 
Rhodes, end other states of Greece. On Fhocion's arrival, the aspect 
of affairs waa ao greatly changed, that Ptiilip deemed it prudent to 
abandon his enterprise. Ho raised the siege both of Byzantium and 
Feriuthus, and after ravaging the territory that la; between thoso 
cities, retired to hia own kingdom.' That on his way be made an 
attempt to surprise the cities of Chersonesua, is indeed very pro- 
bable ; and that bia failure was owing partly to the courageous 
resistance of Diopithea and the inhabitants, Mrtly to the activity] of 
the giillant Pliocion. Plutarch reUtcs, that Phocion, after expelling 
Philip from Byzantium, captured some of his ships, and recovered 
places vhich Philip had taken and garrisoned; that then be made 
incursions into the enemy's territory, and levied contributions; but, 
being at length wounded in a battle with the Macedonians, was 
forced to return. Prom this vague narrative it may be collected, 
that Phocion sailed with his fleet to the Chersonese, to protect it 
against Phibp's inroad; that liaring clinsed him from thence, he pur- 
sued his victory into tlie continent of 'llirace, and recovered some oE 
the fortresses which Philip liad there taken. Tiiis is more reason- 
able, than to suppose that Phocion invaded Macedonia; and it partly 
X«s with the statement of Justin, and with that of Demosthenes, 
ch implies that the Chersonese had been in danger.' 

Such was the issue of this memorable campaign ; the first in which 
Philip suffei-ed defeat and bss of reputation. Perinthus and BjKim- 

(II Plulirchin Vlt. Phot i. lir. Leluid's Life of PUlllp, ii. )sr. 
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tiam testified their gratitude to the Athenians by a joint decree, 
which is preserved to us in the oration of Demosthenes on the 
Crown. Dj this it was resolved, that the rights of cilizenship^ inter- 
marriage, and other honourable privileges, should be conferred ou 
their allies — that three colossal statues should be erected in tbe 
harbour of Byzantium, representing the people of Athens crowned 
bv the Byzantines and Perinthians — and that a religious deputatioa 
should be sent to the Isthmiau, Nemean, Olympian, and Pvthian 
festivals, to proclaim these well-earned honours to the Grecian world 
Nor were the Chersonesites behindhand in their acknowledgments. 
The inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, Madytus, and AJopeconnesas, 
honoured the senate and people of Athens with a golden crown, and 
built an altar consecrated to Gratitude and the Athenian people, in 
requital for the preservation of their country, their laws, their lioerty, 
and their sanctuaries. Demosthenes justly boasted, that these 
glories were in a great measure attributable to his own counsels and 
exertions.^ 

Of Diopithes, whose able measures contributed so much to tbe 
discomfiture of Philip, history says nothing further. We may infer 
that he died shortly afterwards; for Aristotle mentions a present 
having been sent to him from the King of Persia, which arrived after 
his death. The exact date however is uncertain.^ 

Within two years after these occurrences the liberties of Greece 
were extinguished at Chseronea. The Athenians were still permitted 
to retain tlieir possessions in Chersonesus, though their real inde- 
pendence was gone. In the year 334 B.C., twenty Athenian galleys 
assisted in the transnortation of Alexander's army from Sestus to 
Abydos. At a somewliat later period the Chersonese itself fell under 
Macedonian dominion. Lysimachus built a town at the Isthmus, be- 
tween Pactya and Cardia, which was named after him Lysimachia.* 

During tlie reign of Philip the Thracian Chersonese gave birth 
to one great man — ^Eumenes of Cardia — concerning whom Plutarch 
writes as follows : * — 

" Duris reports that Eumenes the Cardian was the son of a poor 
wagoner in the Thracian Chersonese, but liberally educated, both as 
a scholar and a soldier; that, while he was very young, Philip, 
passing through Cardia, amused himself with seeing the youth of the 
place perform their gymnastic exercises ; and, being struck with the 
cleverness and activity of Eumenes, took him at once into his service. 
But the more credible story is, that Philip promoted him on account 
of the friendship which he bore to his totner, whose guest he had 
often been." 

Eumenes accompanied Alexander into Asia as his principal secre- 
tary, and after his death played a conspicuous part in the theatre of 
the world. 

(1) Demosthenes, de Coron. 253—257. (2) Aristotle, Rhet. ii, 8, 11. 

(3) Strabo, Excerpta ex lib. sept, fine, 26. Folybias, xviii. 34. 
(i) In Vit. Eumen. init. 
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THE PltOPERTT TAX. 



We ircquently read in Demosthenes of coa/niniioxa' for llic 
BeiTice of the state, of the reluctance of tlie Athenians to paj contri- 
bKlioni, the necessitj of emMbuHng, &c. TUese Eiprcssiona almost 
alwaja relate to an extraordinary tai, in the nature of a property or 
iucoHie tail, -irhicU was levied at Athens in times of danger and 
necessity, to defray the expenses of war. 

In ancient times there viaa no snch thing ss a standing army in 
any Qrecian state, and little occasion to employ a military force for 
any length of lime at a distance from Jiome. Tlie ritizens formed 
a Dational militia for tlie defence of their couotry, and were bound to 
serve for a certain period at tlieir own expense. Afterwards, when 
wars became long and freE^ucnt, not only was it necessary to pay the 
citizens who performed military duty, but lai^ bodies of mercenary 
soldiers had to be maintained at the public cost. For this purpose 
the Athenians resorted to the extraordinary tax above mentioned, 
when the proceeds of their ordinary revenue were found insufficient. 



Tlie first instance that we know of this tax being le 
th year of the Pcloponnesian war, when two liun 
sed to cany on the siece of Mitylenc. The principle of its 



assessment however was established lon^ before, according to the 
classification of the people by Solon, which I am ahout to explain. 

Solon distributed all the citizens of Athens into four classes, 
according to the auiount of their property, which he cansed to 
be assessed and entered in a pubjic schedule. The highest class 
were those whose land yielded an annual income of fire huadred 
measures (medimui) of com, and bence they were called Pentacosio- 
medimni.' The second class consisted of those wliosc income 
amounted to three huudred measures: they were therefore called 
Triacosioniedimni ; and also Knights, because they were reckoned 
able to keep a wur-liorse. The third class were those whose income 
amounted to two hundred measures :' they were called Zeugltffi, or 
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yeomen, becaose they were able to keep a yoke of oxen. The fonrtli 
and most numerous class comprised all whose income was below the 
last amount. They constituted the free labouring population. 

These classes had their respective duties and privileges. Tlie 
highest honours of the state, that is the offices of the nine Archons 
and Senate of Areopagus, were reserved for the first class. They jJso 
took (he principal military commands. Posts of inferior distinction 
were fiUea by the second and third classes, who were bound to mili- 
tary services, the one on horseback, the other as heavy-armed soldiers 
on foot. Among these three classes — besides direct taxation — ^there 
were distributed, according to certain rules, the honourable but 
expensive duties that bore the name of Uturgia} The members of 
the fourth class were disqualified to hold any office of dignity. They 
served as light troops in the army, and manned the ships ; but were 
exempt from the expensive duties and all direct taxation. 

Solon thus introduced a new feature into the constitution of 
Athens, viz. a property qualification. His classes were distinctions 
not of caste, nor of birth, but of wealth only. The scale is stated as 
if none but landed property were taken into account. This was to be 
expected in the infancy of a state not yet enriched by commerce. 
Perhaps, however, as Grote supposes, property of other kinds was 
intenaed to be included, since it served as the basis of every man's 
liability to taxation. 

As the state became more democratical, the distinctions between 
the four classes were gradually abolished, and the highest offices of 
the republic were thrown open to all. But the principle, according 
to which they were assessed to the public taxes, was preserved from 
first to last. 

The members of the first three classes were entered in the state- 
schedule as possessed of a certain taxable capital, which was esti- 
mated by reference to their income, but in a proportion diminishing 
according to the scale of such income; and they paid taxes according 
to the sums for which they were respectively rated in the schedule. 
The rateable property of the first-class man was calculated at twelve 
years' purchase of his income ; fhat of the second-class man at ten 
years' purchase ; that of the third-class man at five years' purchase. 
The medimnus then being taken as worth a drachm ; the first-class 
man, whose income was exactly 500 drachms, the minimum qualifica- 
tion of his class, stood rated in the schedule for a capital of 6,000 
drachms, or one talent ; or, if his income were larger, for a capital 
proportionally increased. The second-class man, whose income was 
exactly 300 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class, stood 
rated for 3,000 drachms, and so on, in proportion, for any income 
between 300 and 500 drachms. The thira-class man, whose income 
was exactly 200 drachms, the minimum qualification of his class, 

(1) Public offices. See Appendix V. 



stood rated for 1,000 drachms, and ao on, ia proporfion, for any 
iucome between 200 and 300 draclims. The members of the fourtii 
class were cot taxed, as we bave already nienlioued. 

If therefore a property tax had been levied of one per cent., tlie 
poorest man of the lirst class would have paid, upon 6,000 drachms, 
flO draelims; the poorest of the second elasa, upon 3,000 drachma, 30; 
Ibe poorest of tLe third class, upon 1,000 draclims, 10. Tims tlie 
piode of assessment established bj Solon was, in some measure, like 
a {graduated income-tax. 

With the advance of wealth and power pecuniary contributions 
became more frequent ; and then tliere is no doubt that the personal 
properly of Athenians formed a considerable part of their rateable 
capital. Also, while tlie Solonian principle of graduation was main- 
tained, the scale of asaessmcEt must have been altered, and tlie 
number of classes was probably increased. 

In the year B.C. 377, in the Archonahip of Nausiuicus, wlicn the 
Athenians Jiad joined the alliance of Tliebes against Sprta, a new 
valuation was made of the whole taxable capital of the country, 
vhich amounted, as Demosthenes states in raund numbers, to 6,000 
talents, and according to Polybius, who perhaps gives the exact 
estmiate, to 5,750 talents.' This, it muat be understood, was the 
ca|)ital estimated for the purpose of taxation, not the whole capital of 
the people, which was (as Bockh supposes) live or sis. times that 
amount. 

Atthesametime, for the better management of the property-tax, llie 
following method was introduced. Trom each of the ten Attic trihes 
were selected 130 of tlie wealthiest citiiena, making a body of 1,200, 
from whom again were selected the wealthiest 300, 30 from eacli tribe, 
to exercise a general superintendence. To this select body of 300 
the State looked for immediate payment of the tax, in case of need. 
They might be called ajion to advance the whole sum required ; and 
then have to bo reimDursed by contributions from the rest. To 
facilitate this, the 1,200 were divided into 20 if^wiwri^, or Boards, 
of 60, two for every tribe, whose business it was to collect the t-axes 
from the members of their respective tribes, a certain number of 
whom were assigned to each Board. The course iheu was, tliat the 
300 advanced the tax; they obtained contribution from the 900 by 
means of the Boards ; and the Boards exacted contribution from the 
genernl body of rate-payers. Every Board had its Chairman,' and 
subordinate officers to collect the rates, summou defaulters, &c. 

It appears thatinlheycar referred to a property-tax was imposed. 
Demosthenes, tlien an infant of seven years, his fatlier havmg just 
died, was relumed by his guardians as possessing an estate of hfteen 
talents. He was assessedhy the state at three talents, aud this was 
the highest scale of assessment, as be himself expressly tells us in 

([| Seep. JB3 or thli volume. (2) 'lii.^i,. 
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his oration against Aphobns.^ It seems also, that the tax extended 
as low as to estates ot twenty-fire minas. Bdokh has snpposed, that 
there were four classes of rate-pajers ; the first having estates which 
amounted to twelve talents ; tne second, estates anoanting to six 
talents; the third, estates amounting to two talents; the foorti), 
estates amounting to twentj-fiye minas; — ^that these classes were 
assessed at one fifth, one sixth, one eighth, and one tenth of the 
ralue of their estates, respectively, if we adopt this hypothesis, 
which, whether exact or not, is equally good for tne purpose of illus- 
tration ; and if we further assume, that a tax of fire per cent, was at 
that time levied;' the following tables will serve to exhibit specimens 
of the entries in the Athenian rate-book :— 



FIBST CLASS. 



Name of Person. 



Onetor 
Timotheus 
Demosthenes 
Phaenippus 



Value of Property. 



80 talents 
25 talents 
15 talents 
12 talents 



Taxable Value. 



6 talents 
5 talents 
3 talents 
2 talents, 24 xnln. 



Tax. 



18 minas. 

15 minas. 

9 minas. 

720 drachms. 



SECOND CLASS. 



Name of Person. 



Tiinocrates 
Philo 

Menestheus 
AntidoTUS 



Value of Property. 



10 talents 
9 talents 
8 talents 
6 talents 



Taxable Value. 



1 tal. 40 min. 
1 tal. SO min. 
1 tal. 20 miB. 
1 talent 



Tax, 



5 minas. 

450 drachms. 

4^ minas. 

3 minas. 



THOU) CLASS. 



Name of Person. 



Strepsiades 
Xausicrates 
Phanias 
Euphron 



Value of Property. 



5 talents 
4 talents 
3 talents 
2 talents 



Taxable Value. 



3750 drachmsj 
30 minas 

2250 drachms 
15 minas 



Tax. 



187 drachms, 3 obols. 
150 drachms. 
1 12 drachms, 3 obols. 
75 drachms. 



(1) Contra Aphobum, 815, 816. 

(2) Bockh thinks that a tax of five per cent, was actually imposed at that time 
and that the amount which it produced was three hundred talents. He relies unon 
the words of Demosthenes, cont. Androt. p. 606. Grote contends that he is wron* 
See the note to his History of Greece, p. 158, vol. x. **' 



rOtTRtH CLASS. 



.V.iWVPc«». 


f'BlH d/ A-ofHTfy, miaUt ral*(. 


T„. 


T^T 


u minu 1 UO drichaii 


JO drachmi; 
19 dnchmi. 
i3(lruhiD>,SoM<. 



MuiT of the clE^tails connccled with llie Atlienian property-litx 
Tesembled those whicli we have become ftuniliar with m our owu 
eounliy, nnd which senro to make the lax generall; odious. £vei7 
citizen hud to make a return of the value of bis property, to be 
entered in the register; ind liis return nas open to cavil sud dispute. 
Examples of such disputes were eomnion; the officers bebg often 
induced, from rootives of personal dishke, to surcharge tlic rate- 
payer. Thus nameroua inequalities crept into the re^ster from time 
to time. The process oailed the Kec/tan-je was allowed in respect of 
this tax, as ncll us in respect of the Lilarffire.' An; citizen who 
believed himself to be oyercharged, while bis neighbour, as rich or 
richer than himself, bore not his fair share of the Dnrdcn, might call 
upon the other to toko his place, or submit to ao eichange of pro- 
perty. Thi.s was designed as a measure Qf relief, liko our own riglit 
of appeal against an unequal rate ; but it must have been attended 
with & vast oeal of trouble and annoyance. The Generals held a court 



tlieir control &ad superinteudence ; and it teas their business parti- 
cularly to see. that the richest citizens were included in the select 
body of three hundred. 

T'he tax could never be imposed irilhout a decree of the people, 
vhich liied the amount, the number of classes, the estates included 
in each, the scales of assessment, &c. It is dear from many pass^^s 
in Demosthenes,* that there was great reluelaoee on the part of tlio 
people to impose this tan, and that it required some speciiil necessily 
to make it tolerable. Demosthenes himself, during his minority, 
paid eighteen niiiias property-tax lo the state, on a capital of fifteen 
talents ;* to that ia ten years he paid one-flftielh part of his property. 
This fsajs Booth) cannot be deemed nn unreasonable tnx, when we 
oonsider tliat the capital of Demosthenes might iu that time have 
been doubled uy good management on the part of his guardians ; and 
more especially, when we oonsider the tow rale of tlie custom duties, 
and the cheapness of the necessaries of life at Athens. The gradualcd 

(1) Sh puimlulii'lha llnl Ol^Ihiu.n. 44 of thlnTolsme; uennd OJjnlhla^ 
p. II; on lilt Chcnoniu-. p. 1(14 1 on Uh Nirjr Boudi, {]>■ HI. It). 
(]| CoBln A|ilubuiii, MS. 
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scale of assessment, (according to Solon's plan of taxing the rich in 
a higher proportion than the poor,) thougn contrary to the Englisii ^ 
principle of taxation, appears to me to have been exceedindy fair, j. 
And it must be observed m favour of the untaxed Athenian miutitude, |^ 
that they showed no disposition to impose tiie burden unnecessarily 
or too often. 

When the tax was granted, there could be no exemption from it, 
on personal or anv other grounds. The mines, being public property, 
were not includecf in the assessment. Aliens resident in Attica were 
subject to the tax, but were included in a distinct register from llic 
citizens, and were rated on a higher scale. 



APPENDIX V. 

THE TRIERARCHY. 

Athens owed her glory and her empire to her navy. Until slie 
turned her attention to the sea, she was but a second or third-rate 
power among the states of Greece. The character therefore, of her 
naval establishment, and the provisions made by law for its' main- 
tenance, are matters of oonsiderable interest to the reader of Athenian 
history. I 

The situation of Attica was eminently favourable for maritime en- 
terprise ; being a kind of peninsula, with most qommodious harbours, 
in the centre of the Grecian world. Solon perceived these natural 
advantages, and laid the foundation of a navy, by im[)osing on each 
of the forty-eight divisions,* into which the country was then distri- 
buted, the charge of providing a ship. But it was not till after the first 
Persian war that the importance of a national marine came to be 
fully understood ; and the person who first enlightened the Athenians 
on the subject was Themistocles. It has already been mentioned, 
that he persuaded them to apply the rent of the Laurian silver-mines 
to sliip-building.' This was in the year B.C. 483. Athens had been at 
war with jEgina, and had been compelled some years before to borrow 
Corinthian galleys to meet her enemy at sea. Peace had not yet been 
established, and the navy of iEgina was still greatly superior. The- 
mistocles prevailed on his countrymen to increase theirs to two hun- 
dred ships ; and soon afterwards he procured a law to be passed, that 

(1) NauKpopi'ai. ** The name seems to have nothhig to do with navigation, but to 
be derived from va/o). NauKpapop is another form of vauxXttpor, in the sense of a 
householder, as vaZXov was used for the rent of a house." Thirlwall, Gr. Hist ii 52. 

(2) Page 254. Herodotus, vii. 144. 



; twenty triremeB, or ships of war, should be biiilt every year. The 
'nm of tliese measuvcs was proved by the victories of Artemisimn 
iulamis.' I subjoin the comment ot Grote :' — 
' mmending estraordinarj efforts, to create a navj, as well 



s to acquire natitical practice, Themiatijklfs displayed all that si 
ioua apjirecifttion of tne circumstances and dangers of the time, 
b Tuiicydides gives him credit. Not only was tbere the struggle 



with Mpaa, a maritime power equal or mure than equal, and witbin 
' si^ht of tlie Athenian bsirbaar, — but there waa also in the distance a 
still more foTmidable contingency to guard against. The Persian 
armament hud been driven with disgrace from Attica back to Asia; 
but the Persian monarch still remained with undiniinisbed means of 
e^resaion and increased thirst for revenge; and Themistocles knew 
-well iliBt the danger from that quurter would recur greater than ever. 
lie believed that it would recur again in the same way, by an ejcpe- 
diiion across the .^gean, like that of Dntia to Marathon; against 
which the best defence would be found in a numerous and well' 
trained licet. Nor could the large preparations of Darius for renew- 
ing the attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as 
tliey did over so many Greeks subject t« the Persian empire. Such 
positive warning; was more than enough to stimulate the active 
ganiua of Themistocles, who now [jrevftiled upon his countrymen to 
begin with energy the vrork of maritime preparation, as well against 
JSjtma as against Persia. Not only were two hundred new ships 
built, and citizens trained as seamen,— but tliB important work was 
commenced, during the year when Themistocles was either arehon or 
eeneml, of forming and fortifying a new harbour for Athens at Pineus, 
instead of the ancient open bay of Phalenim. The latter was indeed 
somewhat nearer to tlie city, but PirtEus, with its tliree separate 
natural ports, admitting of being dosed and fortified, was incom- 
parably superior in safety as well as in convenience. It is not too 
much to say, with Herodotus, that the^^netan war was the salta- 
tion of Greece, by eonatraiuing the Athenians to make themselves a 
maritime power." 

After the second Persian war, Athens became the head of a great 
naval confederacy, comprising all the .£gean islands and a great 
number of sea-port towns on the continent. It was arranged which 
of tiie allied states were to find money, and which of tliem ships. 
Treasurers were appointed by the Athenians to receive the contribu- 
tions, which at flrat amounted to 460 talents. These began in a 
short time to fall into arrenr, and were ejaeted by compulsion. 
Many of the alliea, being reluctant to perform military service, agreed 
to contribute money instead of ships; and thus, while the fleet of the 
Athenians was augmented out of the general fund, their citizens, by 
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a system of laborious training, and by constant and regular employ'- 
ment, became decidedly the best seamen in Greece.* 

To be mistress of the sea was necessary for the safety as well as 
for the preeminence of Athens. Her enemies, the Lacedsemouians 
and their allies, could bring into the field a land-force which she was 
unable to encounter ; and by ravaging Attica, or occupying it with 
their armies, could deprive her people of all the ordinary means of 
subsistence. But having the command of the sea, she could import 
the necessaries of life from a distance, while her own ramparts pro- 
tected her against all assaults from land, and the long walls woich 
connected her city and harbour gave her the advantages of an island. 
It was Themistocles who formed the design, but it was Pericles who 
brought it to the test, and fully proved its vdsdom. To use our own 
expression, the wooden walls of Athens were her real security. At 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, she had three hundred 
galleys fit for service. A hundred of the best were laid by, and 
captains appointed for them, to be employed only on extraordinary 
occasions.^ 

The duty of providing ships, which in Solon's time had been dis- 
tributed among the 48 divisions of the people — which number was 
increased by Clisthenes to 50 — devolved afterwards upon the state at 
large. Ship-building was superintended by the Council of Five-hun- 
dred. Each ship of war was the property of the state; and in general 
also the furniture and stores, ray and provisions for the crew and 
the marines' were found by the public. On the Sicilian expedition 
every sailor received a drachm a day from the treasury.* 

The command of a ship, or the trierarchy, was one of those pubhc 
duties,* which were imposed upon wealthy citizens without further 
reward than the honour of the service. Each appointment was made 
by the generals according to a scale of property; and the ships were 
assigned to the different captains by lot. 

It was a duty attended with expense, as well as personal responsi- 
bility. The captain had to find the crew, to keep his galley in repair, 
and to restore it, together with the tackle and lurniture, in as good 
a condition as he received them, making allowance for ordinary wear 
and tear and inevitable contingencies. But a erew was not always 
readily to be got, and the captain frequently found it necessary to 
allure men to the service by bounties or extra pay. Again, the ship 
and stores might not be in a good condition when the captain first 
received them; and divers captious questions might arise on ihe 
subject of repairs, mismanagement, &c. To repair an old ship micht 
cost as much as to build %new one. Heavy liabilities might thus tall 
upon the captain ; and therefore Cleon, in the Knights of Aristophanes, 
threatens Ins rival, that he will get him appointed to an old ship with 
a rotten mast. There were Admiralty officers," whose business it was 

(1) Thucydides, i. 96. 99. (2) Thucydides, i. 93 ; ii. 13, 24, 65. (3) *Eiri/3arat. 
(4) Thucydides, vL 31. (5) Aurovp-jiat. (6) *Awoaro\€Tt. 
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to see to tlie equipment of the vessels and to expedite their sailing. 
On one occasion we find them empowered by a special decree to 
imprison those captains who had not left the pier by a certain time ; 
while, on the other hand, a reward of a crown was given to the man 
who first brought his vessel off the stocks.^ 

The command lasted for a year, at the end of which a successor 
was appointed, and it became bis duty to enter upon the ofQce imme- 
diately. If the ship was absent, he was compelled to join it under a 
severe penalty, ana also to reimburse his predecessor for any ex- 
penses which he had incurred beyond the leeal period. An action 
might be brought to recover such expenses; oi which we have an ex- 
ample in the speech written by Demosthenes for ApoUodorus against 
Polycles.* 

The expense varied from forty minas to a talent. During his year 
of service the captain enjoyed an immunity from all other offices of 
burden ; nor could he be required to serve again for two years. 

Personal exemption from the trierarchy was very rarely granted, 
and only as a special honour. Leptines passed a law to prohibit all 
exemptions, against which, as being unjust to the few persons who 
enjoyed the privilege, and useless as a measure of public economy, 
Demosthenes made one of his best early speeches, and procured its 
repeal. There were however certain classes of persons exempted by 
the general policy of the law. Thus, the nine archons could not be 
called upon to command ships, as being incompatible with their 
magisterial duties. Orphans were not liable to serve any office till a 
year after the expiration of their minority. As to the other cases 
mentioned in the speech on the Navy Boards, I may refer to ray 
note on the passage.' 

Notwithstanding the inconveniences and hardships to which the 
captains were exposed in the performance of their duty, there was no 
reluctance to undertake it in the early times of Athenian greatness. 
Those who could afford it were glad of the opportunity to display 
their public spirit, their patriotism, and their valour. To command 
the best ship, or to have the best outfit, was an object of emulation. 
There were occasions when wealthy men made presents of ships to 
the state. Thus Clinias, the father of Alcibiades, brought his own 
galley to the battle of Artemisium. And if the best seamen were 
not to be had without additional cost, the captain would willingly 
defray it out of his own purse. Of this a splendid example is fur- 
nished by Thucydides in his description of the armament which 
sailed against Syracuse.* *' This," says he, " was the most costly 
and magnificent which had ever been sent from Athens. It was fitted 
out at a vast expense both on the part of the captains and the state. 

(1) See the Oration of Deinosthene«. de Coron. Trierarch. 1228, and the Argument. 

(2) Or. contra Polyclem, 1206. There are many details in this speech, which 
make it useful for the student to peruse. (3) Page 181. 

(4) Thucydides, vi. 31. 32. PluUrch, in the Life of Alcibiadea, makes the fleet to 
consist of nearljr a hundred and fortjr sail. 
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For the treasury gave a drachm a day to every seaman, and proTiU 
empty galleys, sixty men-of-war, and forty transports; while & 
captains found the crews for them, and gave gratuities, in addition te 
their pay, to the oflBcers and superior rowers. Their ensigns vi 
equipments were of the most expensive kind ; for every commaudB 
was anxious that his own ship should be remarkable for its speed 
and beauty." He then notices the rivaliy between the land ak 
naval forces; the immense outlay incurrecf by private citizens iv 
their own arms and accoutrements; and the provision whiditk 
captains must have made for their future expenditure during tlK 
campaign. He then describes the launching c^ the fleet, after > 
solemn libation and prayers to the gods for success, in which a 
immense concourse of spectators on shore, citizens and strangers, iB 
joined. The galleys, having first sailed out in line, kept up a race ss 
far as .^gina. Such was the spirit of that day, when Athens had 
risen to the meridian of her glory. 

At a later period things had greatly changed. After the disasten 
in Sicily, neither the state nor private citizens had the same m&xn 
at their disposal. As a measure of relief, two captains were t^ 
quently appointed to one ship; each of whom took the commaBd 
alternately, or one paid the other a sum of money to take the whole 
command. This led afterwards to the practice of providing deputies, 
which was found highly injurious to the naval service ; for the aeputy 
was generally a person who took the office for the lowest price, m 
sought to make a profit of it. Having such purpose only in view, he 
would be disposed to neglect his duties, to curtail the time of public 
service, to attend to his own business rather than the business of the i 
state, and to reimburse himself for his outlay by plunder, piracy, and i 
extortion.^ Of the irregularities committed by Athenian officers ifi \ 
the period subsequent to the Peloponnesian war, and the mischievous i 
consequences which resulted from them, so much has already beea !" 
said in this volume, that it will be unnecessary to recur to the subject. \ 
The appointment of deputies was, no doubt, illegal, and subjected 
the real servant of the state to a penalty ; but having been permitted 
in times of distress and difficulty, it grew into a custom, and was 
connived at, except where any actual mischief occurred. Thus, after ! 
a sea-fight in which the Athenians were defeated by Alexander of 
Pherse, the captains who had delegated their command were brought 
to trial by Aristophon, and convicted of a treasonable desertion of 
duty.^ "Had not the jury been merciful," says the orator, "nothing 
could have saved them from capital punishment." 

Other abuses also crept into the management of the trierarchy. 
The burden was not always equally distributed. The appointments, 
which ought to have been made according to a scale of property, 
were often capricious and unfair; and when public virtue had 

i (1) Thirl wall, Gr. Hist. v. 215. (2) Demosthenes, de Coron. Trierarch. 1230. 
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decaf d d t n w t ly f nd wl were willing to 

sacriU tl ] t mt t t tli ntrj unjust appoint- 

ment w 4; d d aa t f ppre J 00b trulj obserres, 

that ind d al |iat t ,11.1 gl t m j d w li re oa extraordi- 
Dftry occasioBS, ouglit not to be nmde tlie basis of a legal ordinance i 
and tlat tbe Atlienians discovered tlicii mistake in placing too mucli 
reliance upon it.' Little can be expected from the scU'-Eaoritioe of 

Erivate citizens, wLerc tbe state does not perform its own part 
oneatlj and well. DemostUeues complains, tbat the commandere 
nere often nominated on tbe spur of tlio moment, when the arma- 
luent ouglit to have been ready to sail ; and that, while the; were 
contesting their liability, and the people were inquiring how the wnys 
and means were to be providco, lue time for action had slipped 
away.' The captains, thus auddeulj appointed, were put to eitreme 
harasbip; since it might be difficult, or even impossible, to procure 
B crew by the time of departure ; and we read that, in order to 
escape the imprisonment, to which they were liable by law for 
neglect of duty, they would fly to tbe temple of Diana, which was u 
kind of sanctuary, at Munychia, or appeal as suppliants to tbe 
pupular assembly.^ 

Au attempt was made to rectify the injustice of unfair appoint- 
ments bj a method called tbe Exchange, which is said lo have been 
introduced bj Solon, The course was as follows ; — If a man charged 
■with the coiiiroanii of a ship thought that another, who was not 
charged, was better able to bear the burden, be might propose to 
transfer the ofBce to him, or to make an exchange of estates. If the 
other declined these terms, he might be summoned before the 
Generals, who exeroiaed a jurisdiction for tbe decision of all disputes 
lelattng to the naval appointments. If the case could not be settled 
bj[ tbem without a formal trial, it bad to be brought into court before 
a jury i and tbe main question for the jury was, whether under all 
the circumstances the complainant was entitled to the relief he 
prayed for. If tbej decided in his favour, the defendant was forced 
to choose, whether he would take the office or the excimnge. If he 
took tbe office, there would be no further trouble. But if tbe exchange 
was accepted, a complication of difficulties might arise. Each of the 
parties was obliged to give to the other an inventory of his property 
within three days after the making the demand ; and, to prevent any 
fraudulent concealment, a summary power was given to each to 
enter and make search upon the bouse and land of uis opponent, and 
to seal up every chamber, closet, bam, outhonsc, or other place 
.. where bis effects might be deposited. An oid.h was also taken by 
. ouh that be would make a full disclosure of all tbat be possessed, 
uid a fair and complete transfer. For tbe whole property of n man, 
leal and personal, together with all daitns and obligations ultaclii:d 
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thereto, was at once in point of law transferred by the exdaK 
except, indeed, propert j in the Laarian mines, the owner^iip whentf 
was Tested in the state, and the occapant was a mere lessee.^ Her 
was another fertile source of litigation. Whether each party bi 
made a Umafid^ disclosure ; whether anj effects had been conKiiBi 
or remored ; whether anj false or fran^alent claims were pot ii: i 
these and a multitude of similar qaestions wrere likelj enMi«^ tt I 
spring out of such an arrangement. It was a cdomsj ooiitrifaB ^ 
alt<M^lher.* 

In the year b,c. 35 S an attempt was made to improve tiie innl 
aenrice and lighten the burden of the trierarchj, bj patting it uidB '- 
the management of Boards, much in the same waj as the property- 
tax had been some years before.* This was bj the law of Peiiando. 
The ships required at any time were eqnaflj diyided among tke 
Boards, who a^ain apportioned the burden among their own membes, 
so that a single ship was assigned to five or more persons, and cob- 
monly to sixteen.^ The trierarchy so constituted was no longer i 
personal service, but a sort of pecuniary obligation imposed upon tk 
associated members. There was of course a real captain — ^in tlie 
natural sense of the word — who might either be one of the managing 
trierarchs, or a deputy appointed by them ; but the name of trieraick , 
was still given to them all. Their duties, with respect to the equip- ! 
ment of tne vessels, keeping them in repair, &c., were the same as > 
under the previous system. But it seems, the wealthier memben ' 
abused their trust by letting out the conunand for the lowest price, 
and making a profit by the contributions of the other members.* 
And in other respects the arrangements were defective, which caused i 
Demosthenes, in the year B.C. 354, to propose the reforms set forth 
in the Oration on the Navy Boards. His principal objects were, to 
insure the full complement of serviceable members, by adding eight 
hundred to the twelve hundred whose names were on the navy list- 
to divide the boards into sections, each having about the same 
average of property, and then to apportion the ships, the stores, and 
the allowance made by the state, equally among them ; to make also 
a commodious arrangement of the aocks, so that the captains might 
always know where to find their own ships, and that when the time 
came for sailing there might be no confusion or delay.* 

The reform of Demosthenes was not carried ; nor does he appear 
even to have brought it forward as a motion before the assembly. 
And for many years he did not recur to the subject. 

(1) See p. 254. 

(2) The speech of Demosthenes against Phaenippus gives us some account of these 
proceedings. Also the speech against Aphobus, 840, 841 ; and that against Midias, 
639, 640. (3) See the last Appendix, p. 301. 

(4) Called o-ui/TeXerp— joini contributors. 

(5) A talent was a common price, as we learn from Demosth. contra Mid. 564. 

' (6) See pp. 181 — 184 of this volume. On the whole of this subject, as well as that 
of the last Appendix, the reader, if he has time, should consult the admirable work 
of Bbckh. 
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I But after tlie year B.C. 346, it became apparent lliat tlie naval 
' ' s liad been greatlj neglected. Misoairiage and defeat had at- 
d almost all theAtbenian expeditions. Tliis was parti; owini; to 
[ the want of proper regulations iu tbe var department at borne. The 
. expense of the trierarchal office waa shirked by those nlio could best 
. aSard it, while, falling on mea of moderate and small fortnaes, it 
f!7eatl; abated their zeal in the performance of pnblio duties. But 
from the time last mentioned Demosthenes had been gradually rising 
to tbe head of the Athenian administration. He saw more than ever 
the neceasitj for an improvement, and eapeciallj for snch a regnla- 
tiou of tbe trierarcb; as would distribnte the burden fairl; amoug alt 
classes. In the jear n.c. 340, about or before the time when war 
against Philip was formally decreed, he procured the passing of a law, 
by which the burden of the trierarchy was made to fall more equally 
upon property. It provided that every man whose estate was valued 
at ten talents should take charge of one galley; at twenty talents, 
two galleys ; at thirty talents, three galleys ; but no miai should be 
cbarged with more than three galleys and one boat: while men 
■whose estates were estimated at less than ten talents should contri- 
bute iu a fair proportion to tbe expense of one galley. The result 
was that the poorer oitisens ivere greatly relieved, while men, who 
bad onder the old system borne but a sixteenth part of tbe coat of a 
single ship, were charged with two sliip^ under the amended law, 
Demosthenes boasts of tbe important advantages which resulted 
from his plan. There was no longer any complaint of oppression or 
iinfairneas; the duties were cheerfully undertaken ; the sliips punc- 
tually sailed ; and none were lost or captured during the whole of 
the war. That the author of such a law should have made enemies 
among the wealthy few, who profited by the old abuses, and espe- 
cially of those who were opposed to war with Macedouia, was a 
thing to be e.\pected. 5e was indicted for having proposed it, but 
triumphantly acquitted, the prosecutor not obtaiumg a fifth put of 
Ihe Totea.' 

That the Athenians were greatly indebted to Demosthenes for 
their success at Byzantium, has been already shown ;' and it is pos- 
sible that this very law may have contributed to the result. Such 
is tbe opinion of Thirtwall, who writes on the subject as follows :' — 
" It seems probable that the success of the expedition was in a 

Sreat measure due to Demosthenes, not only as the mover of the 
ecree which ordered It, but still more on account of a law which he 
procured to be passed nearly at the same time, and which effected a 
most important reform in the naval service of Athens. Down to this 
time a regulation had subsisted, which affords a remarkable instance 
how,eveu under the most purely dcmocratical institutions, tbe grossest 

ID Demoilhenes, de Coron. «0— aea. (I) PaM SBfl or this yolunie. ' 

_ (I) HWoiyofGruce, vLil. DemDilhenes hlmHlflacsnal cMm fortaii lawin; 
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injustice may be authorized by the laws in favour of the 
Tlu; citizens who were liable to the charges of the tricrarchy 
(iistrihutcd into classes, each of sixteen members, without anympri] 
to (lifTcrcucc of fortune. By the existing law these sixteen lal 
made to contribute equally to the expense of one galley. Dewl 
1 hones had attempted at an earlier period to remedy this abo^l 
which was of course cherished by many powerful patrons. Weil 
not know whether his proposal was rejected, or whether means i8i 
found to evade the execution of it. Ihe evil seems at least to \m\ 
been as crying as ever, when tlie necessity of "a vigorous effort ■ 
behalf of Byzantium enabled him to carry li is plan. Its object fi 
to distribute the whole burden of the trierarchy with reference Mt 
to persons, but to property : so that the part which fell on eachc»| 
tributor should be m exact proportion to his means. DemosthoM 
himself suokc with exultation of the success of his measure; andtk 
charges, oy which his adversaries endeavoured to detract from liii 
merit, are hardly intelligible, and are the less deserving of notice, fl 
they do not seem to impeach the equity and utility of the reform." 
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COERIGENDA. 



PAax 22. For ** and retires with his fleet to Leucas/' read ** and slain. His fleet 
retirf'.s to Leucas." 

Pa^e 23. Expunge the following : — " Iphicrates is sent with an Athenian squadron to 
Macedonia, where he was encouraged by Amyntas to try for the recovery of Amj^ii- 
poUa, but returns without success. 

Page 32. For '* The Persians relieve Selymbria," read "The Persians relicTe 
Perinthiis." 

Page 04. For " with the empty ships/' rwd " with ten empty ships." 
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